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Tart One 

I TAKE OFF MY NUN’S HABIT 




I 

FOUR CARS OF POLICE COME FOR ME 

I FEEL someone shaking me hard enough to hurt, and I wake 
up in my room in the children's hospital in Bratislava and 
see it is a sister, all pale and quivering. “Jesus Mary Joseph!” 
she wails. “Sister! Oh, Sister! Four policemen are waiting 
for you downstairs, and four cars more of them outside! 
Mother Superior says to take a blanket with you because it 
will be cold at the police station.” 

For one black moment I think I am having a nightmare, 
but then I reach out and touch the iister, and she is flesh 
and blood. 

“Sister,” I say, “I don't intend to go to the police station.” 
I get up and dress fast and run up into the attic of the 
hospital. I look, around for a place to hide, but there are 
only rafters and old mattresses. Frantically I climb out 
through a window on to a little veranda on the roof. I climb 
on iny hands and knees up the roof and try to hide behind 
the chimney. I sit down behind the chimney, which was 
once red but is now getting black, and try to think. I am 
dizzy and in such terror I think I may faint and roll off the 
roof. 



Four Cars oj Police Come for Me 

Then I look down and see on the street all the green 
police cars and the policemen in green uniforms all around 
the hospital and many passers-by stopping to see what is 
going on. SuddeWy I think, “Holy Saviour, the police will 
see me in my white nursing habit against this black chimney.' 

I get up to go back down. As I go, lurching, my foot loosens 
a pie^e of the roof-tile and it starts sliding don^^n. The tile 
tumbles dgwn the roof, down, down, towards the edge. 1 
wait, holding my breath in horror, for it to clatter on to the 
street and call their eyes up to me. 

The tile catches on the edge of the roof and drops into 
the roof gutter. 1 close my eyes a moment in prayer and 
dizziness. 

I crawl back down the roof to the veranda and climb back 
through the window into the attic. So I go through the attic 
and down to my room. Five sisters are standing there now 
like white geese in a panic. 

“Come down!” they say. “Come downstairs. Sister! The 
police arc getting restless!” 

And 1 think, thank the Saviour the Communist police still 
have enough character not to come up to a nun’s room. The 
frenzy comes up in me, black waves of panic. Between the 
waves 1 try desperateljP to think of a way round the 

Then I remember something. 

I go to my suitcase and get out a dress a woman whose 
child was at the hospital gave me in case such a day as this 
should come. A dark blue dress with white polka dots and 
a blue kerchief for the head. 

I grab out the dress and the kerchief. I run up to the attic 
again. I start to take off my veil. 
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I Take OffMj Nuns Habit 

But then my hands stop, as if held back by something 
outside me. 

In twenty-one years, since my holy vows, I have not 
worn anything but a nun’s habit. I think, “If I go in my habit, 
they will catch me. But if I go in ordinary clothes and am 
caught anyway, what a shameful thing for a nun to be dragged 
through the, street in civilian dress — it is just what they 
would want. If I am to be caught, I want to go as a nun, 
proudly.” 

Then I stop thinking and I pray. Usually I pray through 
Saint Joseph, who is my best friend and, of all the saints, the 
one I can talk to best. But this is too big even for Saint 
Joseph. So I go direct and I pray, ‘Tloly Saviour, what shall 
I do? Tell me.” 

And before I even realise what I am doing, T do it. 

I lift off my veil. 

I unhook my collar. 

I untie my bonnet. 

I untie my forehead cover. 

I unhook my cloak. 

I take off my belt with its rosary and cross. 

I take off my dress. 

I put them all under an old n^iattress. Then, my hands 
racing, I put on the blue polka-dot dress and around my 
head tie the blue kerchief. I run back down. 

From my room I grab up two things only to take with me 
— a stained picture of Saint Joseph I have had since a girl ; 
and a picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help which I have 
had from the time I became a nun. I stick them inside the 
dress and go out into the corridor. 

A sister is coming down the corridor carrying a small 
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Four Cars of Police Come for Me 

baby. “Give me that baby,” I say, thinking it will hide me 
better as I go now. 

“Give you the baby!” she says, astonished and holding on 
to it. “I can’t give you the baby. The doctor’s waiting to 
examine it. I can’t give it to you! How would we get the 
baby back? We have to get the baby back, Sister,” she says, 
very logically. 

I turn quickly from her. There is no time to argue. I open 
a cleaning cupboard and grab some old rags to carry so as to 
look like a maid from the hospital, and anyhow I am dirty 
from the roof. I walk downstairs. I go out of a side door and 
I walk through the line of police. 

Now, after helping cfther people hide and escape across 
the border, I am myself the one in hiding. For the next four 
months I live like an animal, fleeing from hole to hole. When 
I made it at last across the border, on a night of darkness and 
fear, it was i o January 1912. Surely it is the most terrible of 
all lives, hiding out in a Communist country, and possibly 
especially for a nun. Saint Joseph forgive my pride. 




Part Two 


AN UNUSUAL PREPARATION FOR 
THE UNDERGROUND 
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THE SOIL THE SAINTS 

F or an agent of the underground Holy Saviour picked a 
strange one in me. I was born id a village in Slovakia so 
small you could count the houses. I was named after Saint 
Cecilia, the early Christian girl whose head was cut off by 
the Romans. My father was a poor peasant. His family was 
everything to him. I le loved children. He kept them coming 
just about every fourteen months apart on the average, in 
order to have new' ones all the time. I arrived fourth — 
Maria, Irena, Edo, then Cecilia. Finally there were eleven 
of us, nine of them girls. 

Our house was built of brown dirt and with dirt floors. 
The way you made the house w'as* to mix mud and straw 
and pound wet into wooden forms. When it hardened you 
took the forms away. And you had a house. The roof was 
red tile baked in a nearby town. EAery spring my father 
painted the house with whitewash. The house had four rooms 
and a kitchen, and the large number of children made it 
necessary to haj^e beds in each room except the kitchen, 
where we ate. We slept on straw with sheets over it. The' 
straw was changed once a month and smelled fresh and 
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The Soil and the Saints 

nice, and the covers were filled with down from our own 
geese. 

Everything we had was Irom the farm. Our clothes came 
from the flax which my father grew for this purj^ose. You 
put the flax in water for six weeks. Then you let it dry. Then 
you beat it. What you had left was linen threads. You gave 
these threads to the weaver who called. He mad,e cloth from 
them. TKe took so many yards of the cloth for his pay and 
gave you the rest. And you had clothes. Our food was like- 
wise direct. When we got up in the morning, we would 
go to the barn, then, when the milk came from our four 
cows, dip cups of it from the pail and drink with a hunk of 
heavy black bread front the big round loaves which my 
mother made in her brick oven, which burned wood. That 
was breakfast. At noon we had soup and potato pancakes. 
For supper more potatoes, pea beans, and sauerkraut. 

I didn’t know it until people told me later that I had led 
a hard life. I still don’t know it. We were all very happy, 
and we never knew what it meant to need a doctor. 

He was happy, the farmer in Slovakia, because of what 
the land meant to him. The meaning of the land to the 
Slovak peasant is sometimes hard for other people to under- 
stand. His land is like the blood in his body. Just like the 
flesh on his bones and the blood in his body, his land has 
been handed down to him from his family over dozens of 
generations and hundreds of years. My father could look at 
his soil and say, “My own people turned this earth five 
hundred years ago.” It is this that makes the Slovak peasant 
close to the soil far beyond the living that ijt gives him, so 
fhat to take any of it from him is like digging out his heart 
and taking it. 
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An Unusual Preparation for the Underground 

The farm handed down to my father was rich black loam, 
with a richness and wetness which clung to your hand when 
you thrust it into it. My father’s fifty acres were in ten 
pieces of land in different places from i ,oob yards up to two 
miles from our house in the village. He would farm one 
piece of it in wheat, another piece in potatoes, another in 
sugar,-beet, another in flax, another in one-half oats and 
one-half barley, another in grapes for the wino, others in 
orchards of prunes and apples and walnuts and pears, and 
another he would have in jjasture for the geese. He would 
go to the land when the sun went to it, at six in the morn- 
ing, or four in the*summer, and stay there imtil the sun left 
it, too. The farm was my father, and he was happy. Where 
the father and mother are happy, happy are the children — 
no matter how hard the work. 

The work was hard, but since no one ever told us this, 
we were happy. Everyone in the family helped out on the 
farm, another advantage of having eleven children. The 
child six years old started by taking a small bunch of geese 
to the pasture and watching them all day while they ate, 
then bringing them home in the evening. As you got older, 
you were given a larger and larger bunch of geese to watch 
until you had fifty or sixty to l^ok after. Meantime you 
handed the smaller bunches of geese down to your younger 
sisters. Then, at about ten or eleven years old, you no 
longer watched the geese, but went to work in the fields 
yourself. 

Geese were important — they were something to eat and 
something to peel goose feathers from to fill cushions and 
coverlets. When I think of my early life, I think of geese 
more than anything else. To this day I love the geese, and 
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The Soil and the Saints 


wherever I go, 1 want to buy a wee little gosling and keep 
wherever I am, which Astonishes people if I happen to be 
staying in their house in a city. For they say, “What about 
when it grows up and is honking in the house?” I say don’t 
worry so much about the future. 

Watching geese was not lonely. It was a time for seeing 
all the other little girls from the village, for e^ch took her 
own sVnali bunch of geese to the pasture. The little girls 
could talk with each other and even play, but they were sup- 
posed to keep their eye on their^own flock of geese to make 
sure they didn’t get mixed up with their neighbours’ geese. 
Your own geese were marked with a brand on their feet — 
for ours it was a small W cut into the web of the goose’s 
right foot — but if they got mized up it was still sometimes 
hard to sepaAte them. So you were supposed to watch 
closely to see that they didn’t get mixed up. And also to see 
that they didn’t get into the corn-fields and start eating 
straight from the growing stalks, but stayed in the pasture 
and ate from the ground. 

So you could play, but not so much that you didn’t keep 
your eye on your geese. Once at harvest time I was bad and 
went off to play with the other little girls instead of keeping 
my eyes on my geese. When I came back, my geese were 
all gone. I went to look and found them — in another 
farmer’s wheat-field. About twenty-five of them were having 
a big dinner off the farmer’s wheat. And the farmer was 
there going after them. Usually, if a farmer caught a foreign 
goose in his field, he locked the goose up imtil the owner 
came and bailed it out, with money. The farmer was in the 
process of doing just this, going after my geese eagerly and 
calling his two sons to help him, there were so many. I 



An Unusual Preparation Jor the Undergxyund 

started to cry so loudly that juy cries carried across the field 
and my Tato, Daddy, came running'. He and the other farmer 
almost got into a fight, shouting and waving their arms 
violently and following the excited geese across the fields, 
and me, very terrified, going right after them. Suddenly, 
when we had crossed one field, Tato stopped and raised his 
hand. 

“We’re on Government property,” he said, and “gave a 
wide grin. “You can’t fight on Government property.” The 
man stood there a moment- or two, furious and disgusted, 
then spat and stalked off, and Tato didn’t have to bail his 
geese out. 

Watching geese was fun. All day long you could stay in 
the fields and play with the other little girls. Sometimes, 
though, the big goose would decide she wanted to go honte 
before it was time. She would start off honking loudly, and 
all the little goslings would follow her. This meant you had 
to go home with them and couldn’t play. Once when we 
were all playing and having fun, my big goose started for 
home. I got mad at her and picked up a big stick and hit her 
over the head. She fell down and lay there. I didn’t mean to 
hit her so hard, I picked her up and carried her home in my 
arms, crying all the way, and tofd Munuckay my mother, 
“She died.” 

Mamicka was very suspicious. “How could she die?” she 
said. “She isn’t even blown up like a sick goose.” 

“She just fell over and died,” I said, crying loudly, but not 
mentioning the stick. Then the gypsies got the goose. Any- 
thing that died v^ent to the gypsies. 1 felt bad about that goose 
for a long time. 

I was a very bad girl, and especially as a goose-watcher. 



The Soil and the Saints 


tn Slovakia the children like to eat poppy seeds, which taste 
real sweet and are growil to put in the kolache — ^which is a 
pastry rolled with walnuts in it and sprinkled with poppy 
seed. One day wlien a bunch of us were watching our geese, 
one of the other little girls had an idea. 

“We’ll watch your geese and you go get some poppy 
seeds. We’ll watch for the watchman.” 

This wa^ a man who watched the fields for the owner. So 
I went off into this field which did not belong to my father 
and started gathering poppy heads, sampling some seeds 
from them as I went. Suddenly, from behind some big corn, 
the watchman appeared, just as if he had fallen down from 
the skies. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

“Looking,” ?said. 

“H-m-m, looking,” he said. “Let me see your teeth.” 

I opened my mouth a little. 

“Just as I thought,” said the watchman. “I see you have 
‘poppy-seed teeth.’ ” 

He looked down af where I was holding my apron up 
against me. 

“And what might you have there ?” 

And he looked. “Just as I thought. A whole apronful of 
poppy heads!” 

I was terrified. “Uncle,” I said, which is what the children 
call the grown man in Slovakia, in respect, “I will pray to 
Our Father in heaven for you if you please let me go.” 

I got down on my knees in the field and put my hands 
together. 

“Oh Father in heaven,” I said, “bless the watchman, the 
dear watchman.” 
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An Unusual Preparation Jor the Underground 

“Go ahead and pray,” the watchman said. “You ought to 
pray. 

I must have prayed hard because he let me go. He even 
let me pick up the poppy heads, which had spilled from my 
apron when I put my hands together, and take them with me. 

By the time I was seven and went to my first confession, I 
must have had a lot to go for. To make sure we remembered 
all our sins, we wrote them down on a piece of paper* to tell 
the priest. When my turn came, I found 1 had forgotten and 
left my list of sins at home. So I spoke to the little girl be- 
fore me, who was coming out of the confession booth. 

“Give me your list,” I whispered. 

So I borrowed hers and read them off to the priest. 

But Tm sure I always had enough sins of my own for 
confession. On one occasion I punished my oWn little sister 
Tonka for doing no more than losing a little black bug of 
mine. She was five and I was seven. I had the bug and I told 
her, “Now you watch that little black bug.” 

I went away and came back and said, “Where’s my little 
black bug?” 

“I lost it,” Tonka said. 

“Now give me that bug,” I said. 

“I lost it.” Tonka started to whimper, “But Til get you 
another little black bug just like it.” 

She started to look around frantically for another one. 
“Here it is!” she said. 

“No,” I said, “that isn’t ihe same bug — I want mj little 
black bug. Now give me my bug or Til go and drown 
myself.” 

Tonka started to bawl at the top of her voice, and oun 
Mamicka came running out. 1 quickly changed my tune. 
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“I don’t want the bug,” I told Tonka, “and Tm not going 
to drown myself, either.” 

Tonka immediately stopped bawling. 

I don^’t know^here I could have drowned myself any- 
way. The creek was the only water around our place, and 
it was only two feet deep, hardly enough for even a little 
girl to drown herself. Anyhow, I didn’t care to go into that 
creek becayse I didn’t want to be a mermaid. The “bugle 
man” in our village had promised us that being turned 
into a mermaid was what happened to little girls who 
got caught in the creek. The way he told it to us one 
day, it was much nicer to be a little girl than to be a 
mermaid. 

The bugle man was the man who walked the streets of 
the village at ^ight, keeping watch over the village and 
announcing the time with his bugle. On the hour he would 
blow his bugle the same number of times as the hour, and 
his deep voice would sing out through the village. “Blow 
the ninth hour ...” he would call out at 9 p.m. after sound- 
ing nine blasts on his Bugle, “. . . everybody give praise to 
God and His Son Jesus.” Sometimes, lying in bed, you would 
hear him as late as 3 a.m., which was the last hour he blew. 
Three long blasts of the bugle, then his voice in the distance, 
eerie and rolling. “Blow the third hour . . . get up, good 
soul, and kneel down and pray to God and to Saint Florian 
that he will save our village from fire . . . blow the third 
hour. . . . Glory be the name of Jesus and the Holy name 
of Mary . . .” 

In the daytime this same bugle man had another job as 
^pasture man,” the one who looks after people’s livestock 
in the fields. Sometimes, while we were watching our geese, 
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we would call out to him in the next* pasture, and he 
would come over. 

“Uncle,” we would say, “tell us what you saw last night 
at three in the morning.” 

Then he would tell us ghost stories. He said he saw a dog 
running and fire was coming out of his mouth. He said he 
saw a lady walking in the air, not even touching the ground 
— and when he saw this lady he knew that someone in the 
village had died and that that lady was coming to take the 
dead one away. 

By this time our mouths would be wide open and our 
backs hap])ily frosted with goose -pimples. This would 
encourage the bugle man, and he would go on. 

“You know that creek which runs through here?” he said. 

We knew the creek well. We had to cross* it, over a little 
bridge, to bring our geese to the pasture and to take them 
back to our houses in the village at night. 

“Well, in that creek,” the bugle man said, “lives a vodnj 
muz — a ‘water man’. And he has long, long green hair. 
When the moon is shining, the water man climbs up out 
of the water, up on to the bridge, and sits there combing 
his long green hair. If anyone goes over the bridge when he’s 
combing his green hair, the water man pulls them down 
into the creek. Little girls especially,” he said, looking 
around at all us little girls. “If it’s a girl he gels, he makes a 
mermaid out of her. Then the mermaid swims in the water 
and cries all the time, wanting to get out.” 

We found this very delightful to listen to in the daytime, 
with all the goose-pimples. But at night when we had to 
go home over that bridge, it was a different thing. As we 
came near it, we would get scared, and our hearts would 
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pound. We would chase the geese as fast as possible over 
the bridge. Nobody wanted to be a mermaid. Even in the 
daytime when we would sometimes go swimming in the 
creek, we would always splash the water a little bit first. 

"Water man! Water man! Out of the water!” we’d say 
as we splashed it. "Watching angel! Watching angel! Into 
the water!” 

Theit we.would cross ourselves so the water man wouldn’t 
have a chance to get us and make mermaids out of us. Then 
we would go swimming. 

I didn’t seem to get any better as 1 grew up. When I was 
eight, my cousin Ignac, who was only five and lived with 
my grandmother, used •to come with me sometimes to 
watch the geese. We gave water to the geese in a big 
crockery dish ^hich we brought along from Grandma. One 
day Ignac had gone oft' playing and I was trying to give the 
geese some water. But the geese were mean that day, the 
big old one especially. Every time I put water in the dish 
from the creek, he kept knocking it over with his big bill. 
Finally 1 dug a hole. I was going to put the crockery dish in 
the hole, then fill it with water so the big goose wouldn’t 
upset it. So I dug the hole and put the dish in it. But while 
I was pushing the dish down in the hole, it split in two. 

I was scared. 1 didn’t want to tell Grandma I had broken 
her crockery dish. So I thought of a way out. 

I fitted the two pieces of the dish together very neatly and 
put it in the hole. Then I sprinkled some dirt over the crack. 
No one could have told the dish was split. When Ignac came 
back, I busied myself with the dish in the hoje. 

“What you doing?” he asked. 

“I’m putting the dish in this hole so the geese won’t 
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An Unusual P reparation Jor the Underground 

knock it over,” I said, as if that w^ere a very clever thing. 
“You w^ant to help?” 

“Yes.” 

So he came over, and I told him to pifsh the dish down 
farther. “Push it a little harder,” I said. 

He did, and it “broke”. 

1 started ^scolding him. “Look what you’ve done! You 
broke the dish! You’re going to have to tell Grandma you 
broke the dish.” 

He started to cry and I put my arm around him. “Don’t 
cry, Ignac,” I said. “Grandma likes you better than she likes 
me. Anyhow^, you’re small. Just tell the truth,” I said piously. 
“That’s always best. Just tell her-^you broke the dish, and 
she’ll forgive you.” 

So we went back, carrying the two picccJ»’ of the dish. 

“Grandma,” Ignac said, “I just pushed the dish a little tiny 
bit” — which was certainly true — “and it fell apart.” 

And he burst out bawling. 

“There, there,” Grandma said. “Don’t cry. You can’t help 
it if you broke the dish. Anyhow, it'was an old dish.” 

“It’s nice of you, Grandma,” I said, “not to be hard on 
little Ignac. He couldn’t help it,” which was also the truth. 

I used to run to Grandma when things happened. Once 
I fell out of a cherry tree where I had climbed to get some- 
thing to cat. I didn’t fall vciy far. But I got so scared I ran to 
my grandmother’s house yelling, “I’m killed, killed, killed!” 

My grandfather came out. “How can you be killed when 
you’re yelling like that?” he said disgustedly. 

Then I stopped and thought to myself. “Grandpa’s right. 
I couldn’t be killed if I’m alive.” ^ 

As we got a little older, our job was to take lunches to 
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our father in the fields. We would take some potatoes and 
some sauerkraut, and wheft it was cold, some hot bean soup 
in a tall can with a handle on it. The can was heavy, and 
once on my way fo the fields I set it down a moment. But 
I didn’t set it on a very level place, and the can turned over 
and the soup came spilling out. I picked the can up and 
looked inside. It still had beans in the bottom.. So I went 
to the <!reek where the geese swam and filled the can up 
with water and shook it all up well. Then I went on to the 
field where my father was and handed him his lunch. 

Usually it was a big thing to eat with our father in the 
fields when we took the lunch out to him. We always liked 
to sit and eat with him in* the fields. 

“Will you have some soup, Cilka?” he said, which was 
his pet name foV me. 

“No, thank you, Tato,” I said, “I’m not very hungry to- 
day.” 

He looked at me and shrugged. He started eating himself. 
He took a spoonful of the soup. He stopped, and his face 
looked funny. 

“What kind of soup is this?” he said. 

“The kind Mamicka makes,” I said. 

He took another spoonful, though much mon^ slowly, 
tasting it. 

“Well,” he said, “it tastes a little different from what 
Mamicka usually makes.” 

But he was so hungry from working in the fields that he 
ate it anyhow. 

My brother Edo and I were big favourifes with each 
oi\:her. He was the one who came just before me, just a little 
over a year before. Later he was to be responsible for me 
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being able to go to school to the nuns in the town nearby. 
He was always having fun. We used to fight about who was 
stronger and smarter, and sometimes he would tj-ick me. 
One of his jobs was to cut straw on the machine which had 
two blades and a wheel you turned by hand. Then you 
mixed the straw with clover and gave it to the cows. Edo 
would fill the box on the machine with straw and say to me, 
“You say you’re stronger than I am? I’ll bet I can turn the 
wheel more times than you can.” So I’d keep turning and 
he’d keep saying, “I bet ;ou can’t do any more,” until my 
tongue was hanging out. Then he’d take it and turn it more 
times than me. I couldn’t allow this, so I’d go at it again. 
That way he got me to do half his work, which I didn’t 
realize until it was over. 

Or in the winter, when we had to carry pails of water to 
the cows in the barn, he’d say, “I bet you can’t carry two 
pails at the same time. 1 tell you. I’ve got a pocketful of 
walnuts,” and he’d clank them together. “I’ll give you a 
walnut for every pail you carry.” I would almost break my 
arms carrying more than him. I could have gone to the attic 
and got all the walnuts I wanted, but the ones Edo gave me 
tasted better. 

Despite the tricks, Edo and I liked each other very much 
and used to get into a lot of things together. One thing we 
got into was our father’s beehives. We’d push a stick into 
the beehive hole, then run away fast before the bees could 
get us. Then we’d stop and lick the stick. We liked sweets 
a lot, but my father, if he’d known, would not have approved 
of this way oEgetting them. He wouldn’t have approved of 
another way, eithej;^^TlEf^^||i.to go up in the attic where 
our father kept jCfeiiW'jiar, \VtKtJS5^as one of the few things 
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he had to buy. It “was a beautiful thing, this sugar. It was 
shaped like a pyramid and f^cighed about ten kilos — or did, 
before Edo and I started reducing it. Tato kept it locked up 
in a box. But the box had only slats over it, which weren’t 
a great problem for someone like Edo to loosen. The sugar 
was very hard, but this wasn’t a great problem for Edo 
either. Edo had good teeth. He’d bite off one piece — for 
himself. 'Then bite off another piece — for me. Then we’d 
nail the slats back. 

Another thing we liked, Edo and I, was gooseberries. 
We liked them either way — ripe or green. My father had a 
lovely gooseberry field, which we weren’t supposed to ex- 
plore and especially when the gooseberries were green. One 
day as we were sampling the green gooseberries, we saw 
someone coming from far away and recognized the shape 
of our Tato. When he was still quite far away, he started 
yelling, and we started running. When we’d got away, we 
congratulated ourselves on being so clever. 

“He didn’t even know who it was,” Edo said. 

“No, he didn’t,” I 'said. “I guess we were pretty 
smart.” 

That night at supper Tato started eating and talking. 

“You know,” he said in a very easy manner, “today I saw 
two doggone kids picking my gooseberries. You know, 
Mamicka,” he said to Mamicka, “I don’t like kids picking 
my gooseberries, and they’re still green, too. If I could 
only have caught those two kids, I would have fixed them 
up . . .” 

Edo and I found all of a sudden we were very hungry and 
started eating pretty fast. 

“If I could only catch them . . .” Tato went on, and twisted 
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the points of his moustache, looking at us. It was his nice 
way of telling us not to let it happen again. 

He preferred this way. My love for children I got mainly 
from my father. Tato. “Daddy.” He loved his own children 
especially, but he loved all children, too. He was the Saint 
Nicholas for the village. In summer evenings or on Sunday 
afternoons^ he would go out into the back-yard and start 
playing his trumpet. Tato was a medium-sized man, but 
with great lungs inside him. The trumpet would sound 
through the village like voice of Gabriel. That was the 
signal for the children to come running to join his own 
children in gathering around him and listening to him play 
and singing the songs he played. *^1 thought it a magic thing 
how he could look at those strange symbols on the music 
paper and from them make such sweet music come as must 
charm the angels. He played songs like “Jano Pastured Three 
Oxen” and “The Fine Clover” and “In a Broad Field Stand 
the Pear Trees”. The songs were mostly about the things 
that grew and flew and walked in the fields. He would play 
his trumpet and we would sing: 

Under our window flows the water. 

Little girl, please water my horse. 

No, I won’t water him. 

Because Tm scared of him. 

I’m scared of him 
Because Tm too small. 

Then he’d play the goose song, which was a song about 
the geese arejund Pressburg, which was the German name 
for Bratislava when Slovakia was a part of Austro-Hungai'y, 
as it was up to the end of the First World War. He 
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would play his trumpet, and we would sing the goose 
song: 

Near Pressburg on the Danube River 
The geese are swimming. 

Take a big gun, boy. 

And shoot me one. 

I won’t shoot those geese, 

Because I know them. 

They are geese of my Zuzka 
To whom I go. 

But our favourite of all the songs Tato played was a very 
old song of Slovakia which* we liked because we could act it 
out as he played it. 

A wild duck was flying high 
And a young man, a good hunter, 

Shot her in the side. 

He shot off her wing and right leg 
And she cried bitterly 
And sat down on the water. 

And she cried: “O my mighty God, 

I have finished my flying, 

And I have finished forever 
Feeding my small children.” 

As Tato played we would sing and flap our arms like duck 
wings, and then when the duck was hit in the song all stand 
on one leg. At the end we would sit down^ as if on the 
water, and cry bitterly, like mother duck. 

Sometimes Tato would dance the polka with me in the 
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yard — oh, the fun of it! And sometimes he would put aside 
his trumpet and play something else. 

“God gives you things, too, to get music from,” }\e would 
say. 

He would reach over and pluck a thoni leaf. And while 
we looked at him wide-eyed and unbelieving, he would 
bring music, a kind of whistling, from the thorn leaf. 

When it got late the other children would go home and 
we would go inside and get ready for bed. Then Tato 
would take four or five of us into his bed and tell us stories 
— fairy stories and religious stories. He told us how the 
earth was created. He told us how Jesus was born and had 
to run away into Egypt, how the soldiers were sent after 
Him and, trying to find Him, came upon a farmer cutting 
wheat. 

“Have you seen a child and his mother?” the soldiers 
asker the farmer. 

“Yes,” the farmer said. “When I was seeding this wheat.” 

“No, this was just yesterday,” the soldiers said impatiently. 
“Not months ago.” 

But actually it had been Jesus the farmer saw, for He 
had passed that way only yesterday, and His passing by had 
made the wheat grow from seed to harvest in one day. 

Then Tato would tell us another story of how the sad 
farmer was made happy. 

“There was a farmer very downcast and sad,” Tato told 
us. “He had no shade and he had to work hard in the fields 
and he was sweating very badly. Finally he got so sad and 
tired he just^sat down in the fields. There were no trees, 
no birds, no nothing, just the empty fields. He was very 
sad. Then suddenly Jesus appeared in the fields. Jesus took 
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a piece of soil on which was the farmer’s sweat and rolled 
it in His hands. Then Jesu? threw this piece of soil up in the 
air and (flapped His hands.” 

And Tato would clap his hands and our eyes would watch 
intently. 

"Suddenly out of the piece of soil that Jesus had thrown 
in the air and that had the farmer’s sweat on it {lew a bird. 
And thS bird started to sing very beautifully. That is the 
way our Slovak field bird the skovranok (skylark) was created. 
And after that the bird stayed always where the farmer was so 
that the farmer had someone to sing sweetly to him and 
encourage him, and was happy.” 

Some of the stories hacV something to say to us in addition 
to just the story. One told about Jesus and Saint Peter 
going along together. Peter was always very lazy. One day 
Jesus and Peter saw a halier, which is the Slovak penny, 
lying on the ground. 

“Peter,” Jesus said, “pick up that halier.” 

“One halier?” Peter said. “What can you buy with one 
halier? Why should I *bcnd right down for one measly 
halier ?” 

So Jesus bent down Himself and picked up the halier. 
When they came to a town, Jesus bought cherries with the 
halier — eighteen cherries He got for one halier. It was a 
very hot day, and they continued walking. After a while 
Peter got very thirsty. Jesus was walking a little ahead of 
him and He dropped a cherry. Peter bent dowm and picked 
it up and ate it to quench his thirst. Then Jesus dropped 
another cherry. Peter bent down and pickec{ up that one. 
Ftnally Jesus had dropped eighteen cherries. Then Jesus 
waited, and Peter caught up with Him. 
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“It is an interesting thin^,” said Jesus, “when a person is 
lazy.” 

“How is that, Master?” Peter asked. 

“You didn’t want to bend once for a halier,” Jesus said, 
“and yet you bent eighteen times for the cherries that the 
halier bought.” 

“Master,” Peter said, “from now on I obey.” 

Tato was a very religious man and used to lead the 
prayers in church before the priest arrived, saying them 
very loud, and all the peojrle repeating after him. Also he 
made his own wine. These two facts were not entirely un- 
related. Tato was very proud of his wine and would pray 
his best when he had had a glass of it. He had a special 
prayer he always said before he raised a glass of his wine 
to drink: 

I thank you, Almighty Everlasting God 
For your great kindness 
In blessing this good wine for me. 

Let your Name be blessed for ever and ever 
Through this heavenly gift. 

And he would swallow his glass of wine, pretty often a 
whole pint of it in one go. 

Tato, as I say, was very proud of his wine. When anyone 
came in the house, the first thing he did was to make them 
taste it. He thought everyone liked it as much as he did. 
He had dozens of different kinds of wine, as many as ^oo 
or 600 gallons of wine in the cellar at one time. But he never 
sold a drop of it in his life. He always said God gave him the 
wine for nothing, and so he would give it away. 

When my sisters were growing up and had boys calling on 
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them, Tato liked* to try to make the boys drunk. He was 
very happy if he could rrftike a hoy calling on one of my 
sisters ^^unk. One way he did this was to go to the cellar 
and cut a hole irf the side of an empty pumpkin. Then he 
would fill the pumpkin with wine, keeping his finger in the 
hole. He would bring the pumpkin upstairs, where the boy 
was waiting for my sister. “Here you are, boy!” Tato would 
say, walking over to him. Then, when he got almost on top 
of him, he would suddenly pull his finger out, saying, “Don’t 
let this excellent wine go to waste on the floor!” The 
startled lad would thrust his mouth to the pumpkin and 
keep gurgling until the level of the wine got below the hole. 

Another of Tato’s methods was to take the young man 
who was calling on one of my sisters down into the cellar 
and invite him to taste with him some of each of the dozen 
different kinds of wine he kept there, and taking taste for 
taste with him. 

“Ah-h-h, what a beautiful wine,” Tato would say as he 
tasted another. “Isn’t this a beautiful wine?” 

“A be-yeautiful wine^” the young man, who by this time 
would be starting to weave, would say. 

“But you haven’t tasted anything,” Tato would say, step- 
ping over to another jug, “until you taste this wine.” 

And the poor boy v^ould have to taste that one. He 
couldn’t very well show that he was a sissy in front of the 
man whose daughter he was calling on. It was an unusual 
young man who could get out of that cellar without some 
help from Tato. He was a very kind man. But my sisters 
did not always appreciate his kindness to thejr boy friends. 

Then one day in 1917 Tato went away to war. Slovakia 
was part of Hungary, which we didn’t like, and though the 
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Slovaks weren’t happy about fighting for ‘Hungary, he had 
to go. The war had been going oil for three years, but Tato 
had not been taken because of his family. Now they, had to 
have everybody. It was the saddest day oPmy life when he 
went away. I couldn’t understand it. All I knew was that 
many men had gone from the village and never come back. 
I was six when they took Tato, and I thought I would die 
with mjr tears. 

He made a wooden chest to keep his soldier’s things in. 
Then that last day he took us all, all of his children and 
Mamicka, into the nearby lown of X. It was the first time 
I had ever seen this town which later was to become so much 
a part of my life. Tato wanted to have our picture taken to 
carry with him. We went to the photographer’s and then 
to the train station, where one by one he blessed and 
kissed us. 

“Tato” — I remember looking up at him there on the very 
platform from which many years later, and after yet another 
war had gone by, I was to flee from the Communists — 
“Tato, I will pray for you every night to come back 
soon.” 

Sometimes, when he was gone, 1 would wake up at mid- 
night remembering 1 hadn’t prayed for my Tato. 1 was sleep- 
ing with Mamicka now that Tato was gone and the bed was 
hollow beside her, and I would make her get out of bed and 
pray with me. She was a tiny little woman, and during that 
war when she had to take care of the farm, she began to 
grow old too soon . 

Tato went to the Russian front, then to Italy. He wrote us 
letters and Mamicka read them aloud to all of us. 

Then the war was almost over, and everyone was rob- 
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Bing the stores, *and there was something I later learned 
they called “anarchy”. Whatever it was, it was bad. I de- 
cided go robbing myself. But all I got was an old person’s 
stick, which I brought proudly home and my mother 
immediately made me bum. 

“It makes no difference if other people are doing it,” she 
said when I objected. ''We are not doing it.” 

She must have understood, though, that I was only trying 
to help, for she held me and stroked my hair. 

“Your little robbing journey,” she said, and smiled softly, 
“ — an old person’s cane.” 

One day soon after that, it was in October 1918, I was 
bringing the geese back from the fields. While I was still a 
distance away from the house, I saw a man wearing a uni- 
form and a lo^g beard come walking into the yard. I saw 
everyone running towards him, and as I came up, I could 
see that my mother was sobbing and my sisters were crying. 
“Tato, Tato . . 

“Tato?” I said to them. “Where is Tato?” 

“There!” they all said, pointing to the man with the long 
beard. 

“We never had a Tato like that,” I said doubtfully. “Our 
Tato never looked like that.” 

Then the bearded man was swooping me up into his 
arms and through that long beard, all fuzzy, was kissing me 
and murmuring “Cilka”. Then I knew, even through the 
beard, that it was my Tato. 

He brought me from Italy a little doll which opened and 
closed her eyes. He also made us, from Italy, a dish we had 
never had — polenta. He had truly been far away. 

He brought us stories, too, of faraway places and many 
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new songs, soldier’s songs, playing then! on his trumpet, 
then teaching us the words. 

Pressburg’s Armoi-y is painted. 

The boys are painting it with songs. 

Boys with songs, 

Girls with tears, 

Pressburg’s Armory is painted . . . 

Far away in the foreign coimtry, 

Far from mother, town and little home, 

I am praying, and thinking of the time 
When to my beloved ones I return, 

Return from war to home again. 

It seemed a very sad song, and I would ery and be glad 
this Tato had returned home. 

A week after Tato got back from the war came a great 
day, 28 October 1918. On that day was declared Czecho- 
slovakia’s independence from Austro -Hungary. In the village 
was a celebration such as I had nevtr seen. For a thousand 
years Slovakia had been ruled by others, and none of the 
Slovaks liked it, especially Tato, w^ho was one of the main 
ones in the village who talked all the time for Slovak 
independence. He would get very angry that even in the 
schools they would not teach the Slovak language, but made 
all the children learn Hungarian. When I started in the first 
form, while Tato w^as away at the war, it got me very mixed 
up to be taught a language that I had never heard at home, so 
personally I was very happy about the independence, too. 
And what a celebration there was! 

We went through the streets, the whole village, with 
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Tato right there nn the lead, carrying big paper lanterns on 
sticks with candles in thim and everybody shouting at the 
top of^v^iis lungs. 

^Nech zive Sldvensko! (Long live Slovakia!)” everyone 
shouted, Tato the loudest. “Long live the freedom for 
Slovaks who have been punished for a thousand years!” 

Being a very religious man, Tato used to lead pilgrimages 
through the woods to shrines. The biggest pilgrimage each 
year was the one in late May to the Shrine of Mary’s Por- 
tion. From all over Slovakia people would come on this 
day, including half our village, which would make the pil- 
grimage to this shrine. All the children of the village looked 
forward to the time when they would go on the Mary’s 
Portion pilgrimage. My turn came when I was nine. 

Mary’s Portion used to be a shrine out in the middle of 
the forest, but so many people started going to it that a 
little town grew up around it, though there was still no 
road then. It came from the time there were bandits who 
robbed people. There was one band of three bandits who 
used to split up what they got three ways among themselves. 
One of these bandits was married and had a little girl. On 
one occasion the little girl got very sick and was ready to 
die. Then her father the bandit heard that someone had seen 
the Blessed Virgin at a spring in the forest where he and the 
other gangsters used to hide out after robbing people. So 
the bandit had his wife take their sick child to the spring. 
The mother washed the child in the spring, and the child 
was healed and did not die. Then the bandit told the other 
two bandits that he didn’t want to be a bandit and rob any 
more. So they split what they had in their treasury four 
ways — one portion each for themselves, and one portion 
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for Mary for healing the child. And so rfie name, Mary*S 
Portion. And a statue of Mary ai%d a church were built on 
the site of the spring, and pilgrims went there. 

I looked forward to going to Mary’s Portion more than 
anything in my whole life up to then. Then as the day got 
near, I got a sore toe. 

The sore toe was from my first pair of shop shoes, which 
Tato had bought me a few days before. Until we were about 
nine we wore shoes with wooden nails made bj the village 
shoemaker, though as soon as March came we went bare- 
footed. 1 had been so exAted to have the shop shoes that 
the first night I had slept with them under my pillow, smel- 
ling the new leather, it smelled so, good, 1 thought I was in 
heaven. But now I was annoyed with my new shoes for 
giving me a sore toe and threatening my trip%to Mary’s Por- 
tion. Most of the way you went on the train, but fifteen 
miles of it you walked through the fields. Tato said he 
didn’t think 1 could or should walk fifteen miles with a sore 
toe. I told him I would go barefooted. That way my sore 
toe wouldn’t bother. He said it was*too long a trip for bare 
feet, but I begged him, and finally he said Yes. I would 
have craw led there on my hands and knees rather than miss 
the pilgrimage to Mary’s Portion. 

So one morning, barefooted, I was in the procession 
which started out very early from the village. A mighty 
200 of us, and my Tato leading them, and me right beside 
him. It gave me a shudder to think I might have missed it. 
Going through the fields, Tato would read aloud from the 
Holy Bible, loud enough to carry back over all the people 
following him.* As the pilgrims go tow\irds Mary’s Portion 
from all over Slovakia, each group sings its own song to the 
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Virgin Mary. Tatp led our procession in singing our song, 
singing out a line in his big, big voice which boomed across 
the fields, and all the 200 walking behind singing the line 
after hi/ii. 

Mary be hailed, the Virgin Mary, 

When you see Her picture 
Call Hail, and Hail Mary, 

Hail be Thee, Mary full of grace. 

From us Hail Mary! Hail Mary! 

As they walked along singing, all the pilgrims would take 
oft their hats. I carried my Tato’s hat. 

The first night out we slept in a barn along the way, for 
all the people open up their bams for the pilgrims to Mary’s 
Portion. Next i;norning we started out early again. By noon 
we were at the shrine in the forest. 

What a crowd of people! More than I had ever seen 
together in my whole lite. Later Tato told me there were 
at least 10,000 of them, all come to honour the Virgin and 
the healing of the bandit’s little girl. It was the most excited 
I had ever been. 

Then, suddenly, I found myself lost. I looked around and 
coulchi’t see any of my own people. Many, many people — 
but none of them mine. 

I started crying. I think it is worse to be all alone and lost 
with a lot of strange people than to be all alone and lost just 
in the forest. Then, above my crying, I heard a big lusty 
voice singing from inside the church. I ran up the steps to 
the church. It was very crowded. I stood in the entrance 
apd I heard a voice I knew singing out abov^ all the other 
voices in the church: 
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Mary be hailed, the Virgin -Mary, 

When you se*e Her picture 
Call Hail, and Hail Mary . . . 

“That’s my Tato!” I yelled, so that everyone looked 
around. No one could sing quite as loud as my Tato. I 
pushed my way through all the people right up to the front 
of the church and held on to him. Without losing a note, he 
took me in his arms and held me and kept on singing, louder 
than ever: 

. . . Hail be Jhec, Mary full of grace. 

From us Hail Maty! Hail Mary! 

For a child, and especially a ch,'ld of the farm in Slovakia, 
religion was a part of nearly everything in your life. The 
priest was not just a man you listened toi on Sunday and 
went to confession to. He was the one who came into the 
state school, where you went in the village the first six 
forms, and taught you religion. He was the one who pulled 
your ear when you met him in the village. 

Our village priest was Father *Stefan, who was there 
thirty years and was full of fun and jokes. 

Father Stefan’s favourite joke with children when you 
ran into him in the street was to stop you and say, “What 
is your name? Tell me without opening your mouth.’ 

I’d try and try and my cheeks would puff out and as soon 
as I blew a little he’d catch it. 

“You’re opening your mouth!” 

Then I’d try to pronounce my name out of that corner of 
my mouth which was away from him. He’d look around. 

“You’re opening your mouth!” . 

So when you couldn’t do it, he’d pull your ear or give 
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fou a little push.* Then, even though you couldn’t do it, 
he’d get a very solenui face and reach into his pocket, w^hile 
you stv^pd there knowing what was coming. 

“You tried pretty hard anyhow,” he’d say, and give you 
a piece of candy. 

Father Stefan always had a pocketful of candy, and the 
children knew it. 

It was the bells of Father Stefan’s old stone church, one 
hundred and fifty years old, that, wherever you might be in 
the village, told you the time. High in the tower of the 
church were three bells. A little bell, a medium-sized bell, 
and a big bell. The medium-sized bell told you the time 
three times a day — at six in the morning it told you to get 
up, at noon it told you to eat, then in the evening, at six in 
the winter and eight in the summer, it told you to come in 
from the fields. The little bell rang at seven-thirty to tell 
you to get ready for eight o’clock Mass. At seven forty-five 
both the little and the medium-sized bell rang to tell you 
you didn’t have much more time. Then there was the big 
important bell. It rang only on Sunday, or when someone 
died. On Sunday it announced the Masses. When someone 
died, that was the only time all three bells rang at once. 
Then in a great ringing, they tolled every hour for three 
days. 

We never thought of religion as something apart from 
our lives, as something for Sundays only. It was woven right 
into them, as flaxen threads are woven into cloth. Starting 
with the soil, which very early became an everyday part of 
the life, there was religion. The priest was the leader in our 
Millage in everything. There was the day of Saint Mark’s, 
with a big procession to the fields led by Father Stefan, 
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who blessed the soil and sprinkled h(dy water on it to make 
it give forth good crops. Saint Mftrk’s Day comes when the 
plants have broken through the ground, and the fi^.ds are 
beginning to be green and the priest prayed that there 
would be neither frost nor drought nor hail, but a good 
harvest of all the crops. 

Saint Mark’s was for all the crops of the field. But in 
addition each crop had a special saint to watch over it. 
Saint Urban was for the grapes and watched over them — 
Saint Urban was once himself a grower of grapes. Saint 
Vcndel was supposed to save the cattle, and he watched 
over all the livestock. Saint Elias brought the rain and kept 
the drought away, and when it was very dry, you went to 
the fields and prayed to Elias for rain because when Elias 
prayed one time, he got rain. Saint Florian was the saint for 
fire, and he saved everything and everyone from fire. Every 
saint had a different thing he watched, and on each of the 
saints* days there were prayers to that saint asking him to 
be good to that crop. But the biggest day was for Saint 
Mark’s, who was no specialist for arly one crop but watched 
after all the growing things. 

Thus the child knew religion as he knew the soil —they 
were a part of each other. Religion meant the happy things, 
like festivals. 29 June was Saints Peter and Paul Day, the 
day before the start of the harvest, and there was a big 
festival. Pictures of Saint Peter carrying the key to heaven 
in his hand were put up everywhere, and the children were 
all happy because they said Peter, with that key he was 
holding, locked the doors of the schools so nobody had to 
go in there any more. On the day after Saints Pi ter and 
Paul Day, started the grain harvest, and then came the 
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threshing of the wheat, the rye^ the barley, and the oats. 
Then came the other harvests. In September, the beans and 
the poppy seeds. In October started the harvest of the 
potatoes and the corn, of the sugar beets and the grapes in 
the vineyard. 

Then all the harvests were done, and on i November came 
a mighty day. The Day of All Saints, to thank ^hem all for 
the harvests. Many fat geese were roasted, and there was 
lots of kolache. The gypsies played, and the people danced on 
the dusty road; and out there, toq, always was Tato, playing 
his trumpet w ith twenty-five or thirty other musicians — the 
others drinking beer, but Tato drinking his own wine. For 
the children there was a iVierry-go-round and “canvas stores” 
which came to the village with toys and balloons and 
monkcys-on-a-stick and games like cat-in-the-bag, when 
you didn’t know v/hat you had bought imtil you opened it, 
though almost always it was a ring. I started liking rings 
from this time and used to collect and save those I got from 
cat-in-thc-bag, for I had noticed that a nun wore a ring. I 
didn’t know until years later that my cat-in-the-bag rings 
were not the same real gold as the ring the nun wore. 

Religion for me, and for all the children, meant all these 
happy festivals. 

All through the year there were big celebrations on the 
holy days and happy things for the children to do. On Palm 
Sunday there were branches to cut from the trees and to 
dress up with decorated egg shells and carry from house to 
house singing, and rewards of candy and pastry to collect 
at each house. And every Sunday, when ypu got a little 
Bigger, and provided you were a girl, there were starched 
underskirts to wear. The starched underskirts, of linen, 
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were a very big thing in a girl’s life. You got your first one 
when you were about nine years old, and each year you 
added another underskirt, until finally you were wearing 
four of them to church on Sunday, all of them starched 
with very heavy starch and richly embroidered. It was a big 
thing in the year when you were able to add another one. 
If a girl was ,very rich, she might get to be four feet wide at 
the bottom, wearing maybe six starched underskirts, and 
could barely get in the door of the church. A family’s 
wealth was measured by tlje number of skirts the daughters 
wore. “She looks just like a poppy seed flower,” was an ex- 
pression for a girl wearing many starched underskirts in 
church, for then the girls would intleed look like the poppy 
seed when it is in bloom, with all its petals. 

It was about the starched underskirts that* Tato gave me 
my one and only spanking. 

One Saturday my older sister Irena was starching under- 
skirts in the back yard, then ironing them with the charcoal 
iron, which had hot charcoal inside it. 

“Will you iron some for me?” I asked. 

“No,” said Irena, and went on ironing her own. 

So I decided to cure this attitude by picking up some 
stones and throwing them at her. Promptly she slammed 
dowm her iron and started after me. The first thing you 
knew, there was a great jumble of hitting and yelling and 
screaming, bringing Tato forth from the house. 

“What in God’s great world is going on here?” he asked. 

“Nothing much,” Irena said very casually. “Cecilia’s 
throwing ston(;s at me.” 

“Throwing stones!” Tato exclaimed. “Little girls throw- 
ing stones!” 
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It was the first and last time he ever spanked me. Also 
the first and last time I threw stones at anybody. 

During Advent, when the people for four weeks prepared 
themselves for thristmas, all of us went to church in the 
dark, at £ a.m., carrying lanterns with candles in them, and 
it was a very happy time. Then on Saint Nicholas Eve, 
£ December, ^fc shined our shoes and put fhem in the 
window for Saint Nicholas to fill. Whoever shined his shoes 
best got more, so we used black wicks and spat on our 
shoes to make them very shiny. I nut my shoes in the window 
and left the window open. One Saint Nicholas night when 
Mamicka went to close it because it was cold, I wondered, 
“How is Saint Nicholas* going to get in if the window is 
closed?” So after Mamicka was in bed asleep I got up and 
opened it again. 

In the morning the shoes were full of apples and dried 
prunes and walnuts and many good things, including 
beautiful and strange striped candy made in the shapes of 
tulips and stars. My older sisters tried to tell me, “There 
isn’t any Saint Nicholas. Mamicka put ail that in.” One by 
one 1 took out the good things. 

“The walnuts,” 1 held them and told myself, “we grow 
them on the farm — Mamicka could have put them in.” 

“The dried prunes,” I held these, “we grow them — 
Mamicka could have put them in.” 

“The apples,” I held these, “we grow them on the farm — 
Mamicka could have put them in.” 

I was getting worried until I took out the striped candy. 

“The striped candy!” I held it triumpLyitly. “Mamicka 
’couldn’t have put that in — ^we don’t grow that on the farm. 
There is a Saint Nicholas.” 
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Two days before Christmas there was Jesus to see coming 
down a golden ladder, provided you had been good that day 
by eating no breakfast and only a glass of milk and a piece of 
bun for lunch and supper. For Tato told us, “Whoever does 
that will be able to see Jesus coming down on a golden 
ladder in the woods.” 

One year .that night Edo and I sat very ^ate looking out 
the window, watching for Jesus. I didn’t see a thing. Sud- 
denly Edo popped out very excitedly: “Over there! Jesus 
is coming there!” 

“Where?” I said. 

“You dumbbell,” he said, pointing. “Over there! He’s 
coming down a golden ladder right over there!” 

I was almost climbing up Edo’s back trying to see 
Him. 

“You blind dumbbell,” Edo said. “Can’t you sec? Over 
there!” 

“I don’t see Him,” I finally said. 

“He’s gone now,” Edo said disgustedly. 

I felt very sad. “That proves it,” Edo said triumphantly. 
“I didn’t eat much — that’s why I saw Him. You ate too 
much so that’s why you didn’t see Jesus.” 

And I thought, “But I drank only a little bit of milk.” 
Then I thought, “Maybe I took a little bigger bim than any- 
body else and that’s why I couldn’t see Jesus coming down 
on the golden ladder.” 

Then Christmas Eve came. 

On Christmas Eve everybody had to eat half an apple 
with someone ulse. That way, if you got lost in the dark or 
the forest any time in the coming year, you would be able* 
to find your path if you thought of the person you ate the 
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apple with. Then the boys played, cards. The girls went into 
the kitchen and played their Christmas Eve game. 

This game was to melt lead on the stove, then to pour the 
hot lead into a pail of cold water. Whatever figures came 
out, that was the life you would have. If the piece of hot 
lead made the figure of a horse, you were going to marry a 
farmer. A figure j)f a gun, and you were going to marry a 
hunter. Most of the girls saw figures in the shape of some- 
thing to marry. But I always saw other figures. On one 
occasion I dropped some hot Icad^mto the water and saw a 
figure in the form of a cross, and the girls asked me what 
I saw, and I told them. The next time I saw the figure of 
the glass of wine in the* Blessed Sacrament, and I told 
them. 

“You’re not going to marry a priest,” my sisters said, for 
the girls thought always of the figures as being their future 
husbands. “You can’t marry a priest. And you’re not going 
to be a priest yourself— you’re a girl.” 

“I might be something else.” I said. 

And we went to bed and lay awake thinking of the figures 
in the water. We had taken off ihe sheets and were sleeping 
directly on the straw that Christmas Eve, for Tato had told 
us how Jesus was born in the straw. 

Even our games were of religion. Before Easter we made 
whips by weaving eight willow branches together and knot- 
ting them on the end. Then wc tried to whip each other, 
like Jesus was whipped. This could be a pretty rough game, 
even though religious and even though you put cardboard 
inside your dress or shirt. Once I really cracked a boy with 
a whi|) over the head, where he had no cardboard, and then 
ran oft while he yelled after me, “I won’t forget that one!” 
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Two weeks later when I^was chasing cows to pasture, he 
ran over and started beating on me with a stick. 

“Remember that whip?” he said. 

“I was just playing Jesus being whipped,” I said, trying to 
fend oft’ the blows from the stick. 

“Well, next time you play Jesus and Til play the whip,” 
he said. 

But my tavourite game as a child was “Nuns”. Nuns was 
a game in which the children tied white kerchiefs on their 
heads and one of them v^is the mother superior and all the 
others had to listen and do what she said. We used to play 
this game while watching the geese. We would make a little 
altar in the field, out of sticks' and put over it a white 
hanky and kneel and “pray”, keeping one eye on the geese. 
We made rosaries from pieces of straw with little wads of 
paper for the beads. Two girls would take the part of farm 
women and two of nuns, and the “nuns” would pretend that 
they were going from house to house asking for eggs, which 
in this case were little stones. I much preferred Nuns to 
another game we played, “Wedding”, 

There were no real nuns in our village. But sometimes I 
used to see real nuns come to the village collecting eggs 
and vegetables for the convent in the town of X nearby, 
going from house to house on their rounds. One day when 
a nun came collecting to our house, no one else was home, 
so I hurried out to the henhouse and got all the eggs from 
under all the hens and gave them to her, for which my 
father, though religious, later had a word or two to say to 
me. Another time I saw a nun going through the village 
carrying a basket of eggs. I started following her. I wanted 
to ask her to let me help her carry the basket. I followed 
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her for over a mile, but I never got up courage enough to 
ask her. And anyhow, I didn’t know what language to use in 
asking her. I thought you had to use some heavenly lan- 
guage in talking to nuns — I suppose I had heard them using 
some Latin expression — and that since I didn’t know this 
heavenly language, I couldn’t talk to them. But I longed to 
know it. 

By the time I was eleven, I began going into a little storage 
room in the cellar where I would lock myself in and light 
holy candles and kneel in front of them and pray. Sometimes 
the other children would come peeping. So I started stop- 
ping up the keyhole with the holy-candle wax. 

About that time, eleven years old, I began working in 
my father’s fields after school and in summer vacations. I 
hoed the Agar teets and corn and in the vineyards tied the 
grapes to sticks. I was supposed to get two rows to hoe, but 
I would always get a backache, so they would give me only 
one. And I would get behind even in that one. I was either 
lazy or had my mind on^other things, and I am not the one 
to judge which. My mind would have been on going to 
church, which 1 was doing at eight o’clock every morning 
by then, and since the others didn’t go, I was late in my 
work by the time I got to the fields and would get behind. 
My sisters would scold nie for being late and tell me, though 
not harshly, that I was just lazy and wanted to loaf and that 
was why I went to church. 

“You can go, too, if you want to,” I would snap. 

Edo would tell them to mind their own business and 
would help me to catch up in my hoeing, foriie and I were 
always close friends, and he always fought for me. He would 
get his rows done, then take part of mine to hoe. I would 
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make it up to him by presiding his trousers with the charcoal 
iron when there was a festival or smuggling food to him 
when he had to stay in at noon at school for doing something 
he wasn’t supposed to, which was pretty often. 

Soon I was twelve, and in my last year of school in the 
village. After this, which was the sixth form, most of the 
children wire taken out of school and worked in the fields, 

I 

the girls until they got husbands, though a few of the boys 
and very rarely one of the girls would go on to the town of 
X to finish high school there in the convent school. So the 
time drew near when I would be through with school in the 
village, and would go to work in the fields. Edo was in the 
same form with me — he was a year older, but he had taken 
it easy going through school — and Tato was getting ready to 
send him on to high school in the town. 

One day Edo took me aside. 

“Listen,” he said. “I’ve got an idea. Why don’t you go to 
school instead of me?” 

I looked at him very surprised. The boy was the one who 
went to school, not the girl. 

“But I’m a girl,” I said. 

“I know that,” he said impatiently. “What I’m talking 
about is . . . well, I like the work in the fields. I really like 
it.” 

“Then you can go to school and then come back after- 
wards and work in the fields,” 1 said. “I don’t think it would 
hurt to go to school, even if you’re going to work in the 
fields afterwards.” 

“Yes, but that’s just putting oft' what I want to do. I don’t 
like school much. Haven’t you noticed that? What I like 
is the fields, I tell you. Why don’t I stay here and you go?” 
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' We argued for,a while, and finally I said, “It’s all right 
with me then. This is very nice of you, Edo,” I said timidly. 

“This’ll get me out of school,” he said. “Me going to 
school — that’s what I call a real waste of time. But you — 
somebody like you ought to go to school. 

“If Tato will agree,” I said. “I don’t think he will agree.” 

So we went to see Tato. We were shy and afraid, but we 
went. Children don’t go around deciding this sort of thing 
in Slovakia, and we were very afraid. It turned out we had 
reason to be. Tato didn’t like the idea at all. 

“It’s the son who goes to schocSl, not the daughter,” he 
said. “That’s the way it’s always been. Who do you two 
younglings think you are, gniyhow, changing all that around?” 

“Tato,” Edo said, “school v/ould be a big waste on me. I 
don’t like it, so I wouldn’t do anything there. But Cecilia 
here . . . she likes it. That’s hard to believe, but she does. 
She will work very hard in school. Won’t you, Cecilia?” he 
said, kicking me. 

“Oh, very hard!” I spoke up. “I’ll work hard and be one 
of the best students.” 

“I doubt that,” Tato said. “You have never been very 
famous for work.” 

“And I want to be a farmer,” Edo said. “I like the fields. 
I don’t like the books.” 

“All right,” Tato said finally. “This is pretty revolutionary, 
but I suppose there’s nothing to be done. Cecilia isn’t any 
good here anyway,” he said gruffly. “If I’m letting you go 
it’s only because you’re lazy and you might as well go to 
school.” 

[ jumped up and threw my arms around him and kissed 
him. Edo and I were both happy. Edo stayed in the fields — 
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and to-day he is running the farm, though still a bachelot, 
probably because he had too many sisters when he was young. 
And I went away to X, to the nuns. 


3 

TROUBLED ROAD TO THE CONVENT 

N ow I was in the midst of nuns, instead of just following 
one at a distance and being afraid even to speak to her, 
and the heavenly language was all around me. 

I would get up at four-thirty every morning and take the 
six o’clock train from the village. I was not, I am sorry to 
say, as good a student as I had bragged to my father I would 
be when he let me go instead of Edo. I was never the last in 
the class, but I was far from ever being the first. Sometimes, 
to be truthful about it, I took the seven o’clock train in- 
stead of the six in order to miss the first hour of class, which 
was the hardest, being mathematics and physics. Then there 
were Latin and French and German and Slovak and religion. 
I liked zoology, that being about nature, and after children 
I love birds and flowers best in this world. But most of all 
the subjects I liked two: geography, for I liked to learn the 
description of the whole world and to learn how big it is ; 
and gymnastics, which I liked very much, for I have always 
liked to run *^and jump. Then there was the gymnastioj 
teacher 
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* I liked the nun^ very much, though they led a hard life, 
being Ursulines. For me they were beings close to angels, 
and that school like heaven itself. But it was not the nuns 
who were most responsible for my deciding to be a nun 
myself. 

It was the gymnastics teacher, more than anyone else, 
who was responsible for me deciding to be a nun. 

To me, the gymnastics teacher was more 6f an angel 
even than the nuns. She was about thirty-five, slim and 
pretty, with a sweet round face and very long black hair, 
which she wore braided on ti3p. We called the nuns 
"Sister”, but the gymnastics teacher we called "Miss 
Teacher”. She never raised her voice to any of the children, 
never got nervous with them like some teachers I have 
known. She was always kind and happy with them, for she 
loved children. Later, when I became a teacher myself, she 
was the one I always tried to model myself on. She wore 
dark grey dresses, but in the gym she wore a short navy 
gym skirt, white blouse, and running shoes, all very neat. 
She was very good on ihe parallel bars and rings. She was 
extremely graceful and it was a beautiful thing to see, her 
swinging through the air on the gym rings. 

She was always happy, and we tried to keep her happy — 
we always tried to keep her the way she was. When she 
took us from the classroom to the gyni, she’d ask us to be 
quiet and think of Jesus, and we’d be quiet for her more 
than for any of the sisters even. On her name day, which we 
celebrated in Slovakia instead of the birthday, we gave her 
a surprise party in the gym. We hid the flowers and the 
•cake which we had bought with our own miiney behind the 
gym things, and when she came in, one girl started playing 
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a violin she had, and we all started singing. That day 
didn’t have any class, but sat on the floor while Miss Teacher 
told us stories. 

In a direct way my gymnastics teacher g^ve me two things : 
a pretty good skill on the parallel bars and rings, which she 
taught me and which I came to like very much; and Saint 
Joseph. He was her favourite saint. Saint Joseph, the hus- 
band of Mary that is, is the main saint* of my c;ountry, 
Slovakia, and to us like Saint Patrick to Ireland. This is 
because he is the family saint, being the foster father of 
Jesus, and the family is vcft)^ important in Slovakia. 

The month of March is the month of Saint Joseph. Ten 
minutes at the end of the gym class were supposed to be a 
rest period before the next class, but during March Miss 
Teacher would ask, “Who wants to go with ii;je to the chapel 
and pray to Saint Joseph?” And several of us would go, 
including always me. 

Miss Teacher used to tell me. “If you pray to Saint 
Joseph, he’ll get you anything you w^ant — that is, if it’s good 
for you to have it.” I figured that if Saint Joseph made her 
the way she was, then 1 w^ould start going to Saint Joseph 
myself. And that was the w^ay he became my favourite saint. 
About this time, too, I was learning the parallel bars well 
from her, and I used to swing on the parallel bars and think 
of Saint Joseph. 

But most of all Miss Teacher gave me something that 
brought on the decision in me to be a nun. It was strange, 
how she was so important in that. Strange, because we 
never discussed it once. She helped me decide it by being 
very religious dierself. I admired her because she was aij 
outsider, not a sister, and yet had such a religious spirit in 
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her. I thought, “If being religious is being like Miss Teacher, 
then I want to be religious.” Froni deciding to be religious, 
it was only a few steps, in my case, to deciding to be a nun. 
That was the way fny gymnastics teacher was the most im- 
portant of any of my teachers, including the sisters, in 
making me decide to be a nun, even though we never talked 
about it. Sometimes the influence is more from the person 
who doe^in’t talk but just is. 

At the time, I did not bring this decision out in the open, 
even with myself. It was to be quite a long time yet before 
that happened. But I know now that the decision was shaped 
within me during the time I knew Miss Teacher. 

The three years at convent school, from the time I was 
thirteen to nearly sixteen, went away fast. It was a very 
happy time. During vacations and holidays I would go back 
and work on the farm. One of these holidays was the only 
time I ever drank any of Tato’s wine. My two older sisters 
and I had gone to the fields to gather corn-cobs in sacks and 
put them in piles for Tato to pick up later. We took along 
some cheese and bread And one of us had the sudden and 
different idea to take along some of Tato’s wine, too. “It’s 
cool,” was the idea. “The wine will keep us warm.” At noon 
we ate the cheese and bread and drank the wine. Suddenly 
we started feeling very strange and sleepy, and we lay dovm 
under the sacks. When we woke it was five o’clock, and 
Tato was standing over us and the empty jug was lying in 
the fields by us. 

“A bunch of drunkards!” Tato said, “God in heaven, my 
own daughters a bunch of drunkards!” 

Tato was very pleased for people to drink his wine, but 
we learned in a hurry that this didn’t include his daughters. 
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It was the last time I ever drank any wine — ^Tato’s or any- 
body else’s. 

In school I had just one really unhappy time, and this was 
very near the end of school when I was fifteen. I was invited 
into the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, which was considered 
one of the best honours. When you were taken in, it was at 
a special ceremony in church, and you were given a medal 
of the Blessed Virgin hanging by a blue ribbon, ’and after 
that you were called a Marian girl. So when I was asked if I 
would like to join, I said Yes. I was very happy. It was the 
biggest thing that had ever happened to me. 

Then I found out you had to have a white dress for the 
ceremony. I knew this would cc^st too much for my father 
to buy, and there was no time to make one. So I went to 
see the mother of the school. 

“Mother,” I said, “I have decided I don’t want to join the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin.” 

She was very surprised. “What’s wrong?” she said. “Don’t 
you like the Virgin Mary?” 

“Oh, yes!” 1 said quickly. “But — well, I don’t want to 
join.” 

And I hurried out of her office. I think she thought I 
didn’t want to spend the time praying that was required of 
Marian girls. 

I missed not having the medal and being a member of 
the Sodality. To this day I feel unhappy about not having 
been able to join. It was the first time in my life I had ever 
realized that there was something called “poor”. 

After convent school I thought I wanted to be a teacher, 
but this would have meant four more years of school: I 
knew my family didn’t have the money for that, but then 
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I never expected it. And then the times were very hard, 
with many of my people emigrating across the ocean. My 
last week in school I went into the chapel and prayed before 
a statue of Saint Jdseph. 

“Saint Joseph,” I said, “tell me what to do.” 

Next day my aunt from a nearby village came to visit me 
at school. She said a priest she knew in her village needed a 
maid. His mother, who lived with him, had broken her leg, 
and the priest needed a girl who would help the cook and 
would also be a sort of nurse and companion for his mother. 
I looked on this as the answer to my prayer, and I went off 
to the village. I was fifteen. 

The priest’s house was a pretty brick building with a 
garden and courtyard and, at the back, an orchard of cherry 
trees, walnuts, pears, and plums. It was one of the prettiest 
places I had ever seen ; and the church was right across the 
street. Walking up to it the first time, I knew I would 
like it. 

When I got inside, the cook looked at me suspiciously. 

“You look kind of ybung,” she said. “You don’t look 
seventeen to me.” 

I didn’t know I was supposed to be seventeen. “Oh, yes,” 
,I said quickly, “I’m seventeen. And I’m very strong.” 

The priest’s mother was sitting there in a wheel chair. 
Impulsively I reached down and picked her up. She was 
very startled, but she was a very tiny little old woman, too, 
and not hard to lift. 

“See how strong I am?” I said to the cook. 

“You’ll do. I’m sure,” the cook said. 

“If this employment examination is over,” the priest’s 
mother said dryly, “will you please put me back?” 
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The priest’s mother was eighty-four (years old, and her 
leg had been broken by a great Dane belonging to her son. 
It wasn’t that the priest’s great Dane didn’t love his master’s 
mother. He loved her so much that hcf ran up joyfully to 
her one day and knocked her down, fracturing her leg. She 
was a very kindly woman whom I quickly liked. We used to 
sit in the library, which had more books than I had ever 
seen in all my life before that, and I would read to her. Or 
I would dam socks and we would talk. She had another son 
who was a priest, and sometimes she would talk about how 
her two sons came to be priests, and how they weren’t 
exactly little angels when they were boys. This encouraged 
me a great deal, for whenever the thought would come up 
in my mind that I wanted to be a nun, I would be bothered 
by having been such a bad girl when I was* little. And even 
after I wasn’t so very little, I would think, remembering 
the wine and certain other things. 

From the library I also took a lot of books to read myself, 
mainly Christian Perfection, which deals with the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life. I began* to read more than I had 
ever read in my whole life, all of it religious books. It was 
a very busy time. I had to look after the poultry and in 
winter tend the stoves and look after the priest’s mother, 
and then there was the reading. 

In the mornings I would wheel the priest’s mother across 
the street to the church for Mass celebrated by her son. In 
the summer I would wheel her out into the garden and give 
her cherries straight from the tree or pick some flowers and 
put them in her lap. 

I had been there a year, and the second summer was 
starting, but she was still in her wheelchair, for she never 
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really recovered from what the great Dane did to her leg. 
One day when we were in the garden, she looked up at 
me. 

“My dear,” she said, “do you mind if I ask you something?” 

I said “No.” 

“Cecilia,” she said, “why is it that you don’t go to 
dances ?” 

I had never gone. I never went out with boys at all. So 
the answer came out of me all at once, in a burst. 

“I want to go to a convent,” I said. 

She reached up and held my face" “Well, don’t cry about 
it. I am very happy, my dear. It’s nothing to cry about.” 

“But I don’t know where to go or which one to choose.” 

“Well,” she said thoughtfully, “it is true that there are 
many to choose from,” 

I looked at her, and I could see that she was smiling. 

“How about the Ursulines,” she said, “where you went 
to school?” 

“And have to stay in all the time, to where you can’t even 
go home if your parents die?” I said. “That’s how closed up 
the Ursulines are. I don’t want to be that closed up.” 

“That is a handicap,” she said. “How about Saint Vin- 
cent’s?” 

“And wear those great big starched tops like big butter- 
fly wings on your head so that you have to carry an um- 
brella all the time in case it rains?” I said, appalled at the 
idea. “I don’t want to always have to carry an umbrella.” 

“H-m-m,” she said, “that is a handicap.” 

I think she was beginning to doubt a little whether I was 
proper material for a nun. 

“But I’m going to look around,” I said firmly. 
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Suddenly, only a week after that, she died. She went 
quietly as a nap. She had had Holy Communion from her 
son that morning in the church across the street. Two hours 
later she was sitting in her chair in the Ifving-room and she 
just went to sleep. 

So I wasn’t needed there any more, and I prepared to 
leave. I was thinking more and more about a convent, but 
I didn’f know what I would do. I was hesitating oV^r some- 
thing that I couldn’t or wouldn’t face up to in me. Then I 
got a letter from a cousin of my father who said she had 
heard from a friend, a maid at Saint Vincent’s orphanage in 
Bratislava, who had written her that the orphanage needed 
another maid for three months. IJiad no intention of staying 
at Saint Vincent’s, but this would give me something to do 
while I came to a decision, then figured out a way to act on 
the decision. So 1 went off to Bratislava on the Danube and 
the capital of Slovakia. I was sixteen. 

The other maid and I became good friends. I began to 
tell her a little about my thoughts of wanting to be a nun. 
Then after 1 had been there about a month, she asked me 
one day if I would like to go with her to visit her cousin in 
the children’s clinic in Bratislava where the Daughters of 
the Most Holy Saviour were the nurses. So we went over. 
It was the same hospital where many years later I was to 
race up on to the roof, trying to get away from the Com- 
munists. 

When we came in the hospital, the mother superior her- 
self came down and kissed my friend who was a maid. I 
thought, “They’re certainly nice, these Daughters of the 
Most Holy Saviour — the mother superior herself coming 
downstairs and kissing a maid.” 
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“May I present my friend?” my friend the maid was saying 
then. “Cecilia,” she said, “this is my cousin.” 

Mother Superior herself was the maid’s cousin! 

Then Mother Superior took us into the reception room 
and had coffee brought for us. Then some more of the 
sisters who knew my friend the maid came in. It was the 
first time I had ever seen any Daughters of the Most Holy 
Saviour. They were all talking and laughing and being joyful, 
and I thought, “They’re so nice, the Daughters of the Most 
Holy Saviour! They’re not stiff' at all.” And I liked their 
uniforms, too. First I saw the ring and loved it. Then I saw 
the bonnet and the collar and the veil, and everything nice 
and neat, nothing out of place. They had the Cross around 
their necks. They had big rosaries and a nice belt. I thought 
it was a beautiful uniform. And they were very happy, not 
stiff and solemn at all. This appealed to me hugely, for I 
have never liked being stiff and solemn. I wanted to be a 
nun and I didn’t want to be stiff and solemn, and the Daugh- 
ters of the Most Holy Saviour seemed to prove this com- 
bination was no problem' at all. 

And then I knew it. “This is what I want. This is where I 
want to be.” 

“Would you like to see the hospital?” Mother Superior 
was saying to me, for we had finished our coffee. 

“Oh, very much!” I said, and very happy, though I didn’t 
know just then why she was asking me. 

She took me over a part of it and then into the chapel, 
where one of the sisters was playing a tiny organ. I will 
never forget the song: 

Take, Mother, in your arms the children . . . 
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And suddenly Mother Superior began to sing it, in a voice 
sweet as the skylark’s. 

Take, Mother, in your amis the children. 

The ones who are coming in front of your altar. 

To you they are coming. 

With you they want to stay, 

And to see your holy face 
Above the height of the stars. 

Pouring into their souls. 

And taking all clovds away. 

Take, Mother, in your arms the children. 

The ones who are coming in front of your altar. 

I felt that the words were talking straight to me and 
telling me to come home — ^here. 

Then we went through the rest of the hospital. I saw all 
the sisters taking care of the sick children, and I knew from 
their faces that the sisters and the children loved each 
other. 

At some point, I think when the tour was about over, I 
suddenly had the sensation that this was not just an idle tour, 
but that Mother Superior was measuring me from bottom 
to top. My friend the maid must have spoken to her cousin 
the mother superior about me wanting to be a nun. We 
came back into her office and talked awhile. She told me 
about the work of the Daughters of the Most Holy Saviour. 

“We care for the sick. We care for the aged. And we 
teach the little children.” 

“I like children,” I said shyly. 

She smiled. “I thought so,” she said. “I could tell when 
we were upstairs,” meaning in the sick children’s rooms. 
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She waited, and I looked down at my lap, and then I 
heard her say it. 

“Well, you can have children,” she said. 

I looked up, and my mouth must have been very wide, for 
she was smiling broadly. 

“Would you like to come into our convent?” she 
said. 

It sounded just like Saint Peter asking me would I like 
to come into heaven. 

I was so excited I was trembling. “Yes,” I said, “but I don’t 
know what to do. I don’t know ...” 

I stopped. I knew then, for the first time, that my real 
hesitation all along had been over my family — over what 
Tato would say. 

“Why don’t you pray,” Mother Superior was saying, “and 
the Holy Ghost will tell you what you should do? You’re 
only supposed to do God’s will.” 

When I left that hospital I was walking in a dream. I 
didn’t know what I was doing. I was hypnotized. After two 
days I went to the motficr superior in charge of Saint Vin- 
cent’s orphanage, where I A\'as working, and asked if I 
could go home, and she let me. 

All the way home on the train my state of being in a 
happy dream kept withering away into a state of dread at 
having to tell Tato, and of trying to persuade him. Then I 
made up my mind that I would do it, I would get into the 
convent whatever happened. But this was foolish thinking — 
I had to have my parents’ permission. It could not be done 
without it. 

It wasn’t that Tato wasn’t religious. He was very reli- 
gious. But he wanted all his daughters around him, and I 
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was a favourite of his. I knew it would te very difficult to 
persuade him to let me go. 

In addition, there was the money. I had to have a 
"dowry” of i,ooo crowns to get into the convent, plus ^oo 
more crowns for my convent clothes. I had ^oo crowns 
saved up from working as a maid. I needed i,ooomore 
from Tato.J knew this was a great deal of money for him. 

When I got home, I didn’t dare tell Tato directly. I just 
let the word get out among my friends and the people of the 
village that I had decided I wanted to go into a convent. 
Then a very curious situation developed. Tato and I had 
never spoken to each other directly about it. But he learned 
it from my friends and others, for everyone soon knew it. 
And suddenly the friends and other people started coming 
to me and trying to talk me out of it. 

“Why do you want to go into a convent?” they would say. 
“Why don’t you find yourself a good boy — there are lots 
around — and get married?” 

I knew all this was the work of my Tato, that he was 
putting them up to it. Even my oldest sister Maria’s boy 
friend, whom she later married, came to me and tried to 
talk me out of it. 

“I know a boy who is looking for a wife Just like you,” he 
said. “Why don’t I speak to him?” 

“Oh, the devil is within you!” I said and stomped away, 
for I was getting tired of this campaign of my Tato’s, of 
sending everyone to me to try to talk me out of it. 

This went on for two months. Tato never recognizing the 
fact that I wanted to go, since I had never spoken to him 
about it, and pretending that he didn’t know a thing about*' 
it ; and me wanting very much to go but being scared to ask 
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him. I knew I would burst out crying if he said I couldn’t go. 
These were the two unhappiest months I had ever known. 

The two months were brightened only by a trip I made 
to the Daughters of the Most Holy Saviour convent itself in 
Bratislava, the one I would go to if I went at all. I didn’t 
tell Tato I was going to Bratislava, only that I was going to 
the town nearby., The main convent was a prefty stucco 
building with a courtyard all blooming with trees and 
flowers. I learned later that the Duchess of Szappary of 
Hungary had built it for the nuns, after they had cared for 
her through an illness . Thir time the general mother superior, 
who had been told about me by the mother superior at the 
hospital, showed me throtigh. I liked all I saw and thought, 
“When I come in here, I will be home.” 

Before I left, the mother superior said to me, “The doors 
are open.” 

By the time I got back to the village, I had decided I 
couldn’t go on this way any longer. 

So the next day I waited until he got out in the vineyards, 
where lie was cutting grapes that day. Then I sat down and 
wrote him a letter. He was only a thousand yards away, but 
I preferred to do it by letter. 

“God gave you so many cliildren, Tato,” I wrote. “Can’t 
you give him back one?” And I added, “1 will pray for you 
all of my life. Wouldn’t it be nice to have a nun praying for 
you all of your life?” 

I sent my little sister Tonka as a messenger to carry the 
letter to my father in the vineyard. 

No answer came back. All day long I stayed in the house 
in fear and trembling. That night Tato came home and saw 
me sitting there. 
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"What are you looking so scared about?” he said. “You 
look like a scared goose.” 

I didn’t say a word but sat huddled up. 

“So you want to go to the convent?” he bellowed out, 
just as if he’d never heard of it before. 

He stood looking down at me. “Why you’re just a child,” 
he said. “Ij’s a child’s idea. Young girls are always talking 
about wanting to be nuns.” 

I felt the tears starting in me, but held them back. 

“You’re not coming running back home again once you 
go?” he said suspiciously. 

“Oh no, Tato!” I said. “I won’t do that.” 

“I don’t want a daughter of nrine starting out in a con- 
vent, and then having to run home because it was too tough 
for her, like many I’ve known.” 

“Oh no, I won’t do that, Tato !” I said. “I won’t run home ! 
It won’t be too tough for me!” 

“Then God bless you,” he said abruptly. “In the name of 
God, go ahead.” 

“Oh, Tato . . 

I threw my arms around him and hugged and kissed him. 
“Think of all those prayers,” I said. “A nun praying all those 
prayers for you.” 

“I’ll need them,” he said. 

Suddenly I could feel his cheek wet against mine. For 
the first time then I realized how much it had meant for 
him to say yes. 

In the next few days I got together my birth certificate 
and doctor’s (certificate of health and letter of character 
from the priest and the other things you had to take with 
you when entering the convent. Tato went to see his cousin 
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and borrowed tha money for my convent dowry. He came 
back and handed me a thousand- crown bill — the first bill of 
that size Td ever seen, much less touched. I was terrified 
about losing it, so* I made a little bag with a drawstring, put 
it on a thick string around my neck, and stuffed the bag in- 
side my blouse. Then one day I said good-bye. It would be 
six-and-a-half years before I could come home^again, and 
everybody cried, ^ato especially. 

“God bless you, my child,” lato said. “Be good and obey 
the rules — be a good nun.” 


4 

SIX AND A HALF YEARS OF TESTING 

N ow came six and i half years of trial and testing to 
see if I could be a nun, from the time I was seventeen 
to over twenty-three. A long series of tests and trials, each 
of which you had to pass before you could go on to the next 
one. The tests were these: 

Six months of first trial as a postulant, and if you passed 
you became a novice. 

One year as a novice, and then you took the first vows. 
Another year, and you renewed your vows. 

Four more years, and then the final vows. 

During the different periods of the six and a naif years the 
tests made of you were different, as were your tasks and 
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your religious habit. But in all the schedule was very exact. 
For the first six months ds a postulant your “trial clothes” 
were an ordinary white blouse, black skirt, white bonnet. 
The schedule was: 

£.00 a.m. — we got out of bed in our room. We slept 
four to a room. It was a very plain room, with light blue 
walls and white ceiling. At one end was a large black Cross, 
with a- white Christ hanging from it. On one sidte of the 
room was a picture of Saint Theresa, who was a nun, and on 
the other, Saint Aloysius, who was the patron saint of young 
people. Our beds were metal cots, two feet apart, with 
night tables between where we kept a toothbrush, a towel, 
and slippers. Our othei^othes, which we got as we needed 
them from the sister directress of postulants, were all jointly 
in one large cupboard at the opposite end of the room from 
the white Christ on the black Cross.' 

5^.1^ a.m. — we went to the chapel for vocal prayers and 
meditation. First, we knelt and prayed. Then we sat and 
thought about one thing, such as the life of some saint, 
which the Sister Directress had td\d us to think about that 
day. It is sometimes hard for young ^rls just to sit and think 
immediately after getting out of bed. Some of us sometimes 
dozed when we were supposed to be thinking. 

6.00- 6.30 a.m. — the priest celebrated Mass in the chapel. 

6.30-7.00 a.m. — ^breakfast of coffee and a piece of rye 

bread. 

7.00- 12.00 noon — work. As postulants, ours was to take 
care of the children of the “Masaryk League” — these were 
children whose mothers had tuberculosis. The children, in 
age from birth to three years, stayed in the convent, and 
we cared for them. We fed them, washed them, changed 
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tteir nappies, washed their clothes, cleaned their rooms, 
scrubbed the floors. In all our work, and throughout the 
day except for two periods, we were not permitted to talk 
except when absolutely necessary. 

12.00- 12.30 p.m. — lunch of soup and a vegetable. Still 
no talking. 

1 2.30- 1.30 p.m. — rest period, though we on trial called 
it “talkihg time”. We could go out into the garden and skip 
or play some ball game. Or we could talk, which was what 
we did most of all. For a seventeen-year-old girl to keep 
silent is one of the hardest things of all. Sometimes my 
tongue had been hanging out all morning wanting to say 
something! During this rest period I could say it. But the 
moment the bell rang at one-thirty you had to stop, even 
if your tongue tvas halfway out of your mouth saying some- 
thing! 

1.30- 2.00 pm. — ^we knelt in the chapel and said silent 
prayers. 

2.00- 2.15- p.m. — religious readings from Mother Su- 
perior. These were on Itow you are supposed to live in the 
convent, the rules of c^r religious community, the meaning 
of being a nun, how life in the convent is not easy, but how 
not everyone has that opportunity, but has to be chosen by 
God, and how your reward comes when you get to heaven. 

2. 1 ^-4.00 p.m. — looking after the children again. 

4.00- 4.15^ p.m. — ^we went to the dining-room and had 
coffee and a piece of rye bread, or, in the summer, a piece 
of fruit, like a peach or a pear. 

4.15^-6.30 p.m. — ^we prepared supper for the children 
cCnd carried it to them on trays and fed them. 

6.30- 7.00 p.m. — ^we went to the chapel and knelt, and 
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the priest gave Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament while 
we sang Tantum Ergo, the hymn of praise to Our Lord sung 
during Benediction. 

7.00 p.m. — ^supper of a piece of salami, a roast potato, a 
vegetable, a bun, cocoa. We twelve on trial sat at the foot 
of the table. Mother Superior sat at the head. The seventy 
sisters sat on the side. No talking. 

7.30- 7.3^ p.m. — brief silent prayer in the chapel* 

7.35-8.30 p.m. — ^after the brief prayer, we burst out of 

the chapel like a bunch of buzzing bees and ran downstairs. 
For now we had fifty-five nJnutes when wc could talk with- 
out stopping, in the garden in the summer, in our common 
room in the winter. There were just us there, for wc postu- 
lants were kept apart from the sisters except at mealtime. 
We talked and talked and talked our heads diT, but instantly 
the bell rang, we had to stop. 

8.30- 9.00 p.m. — vocal prayers, kneeling in the chapel. 

9.00 p.m. — to bed. The Sister Directress came round to 
make sure everyone was in bed. 

The Sister Directress, she was the one who watched over 
us and enforced the rules. She made sure particularly that 
we didn’t talk except the two times a day when it was 
allowed. She told us how once in a previous class of postu- 
lants a fire broke out in their quarters and they even put the 
fire out without saying a word. This was held up as the 
perfect model of discipline, and she hoped that we were 
that good. I hoped we were not put to that test and had no 
fire. It was extremely important not to talk expeet during 
the two periods. Actually you were learning it now, while 
on trial, as a discipline to continue all during your time ih 
ihe convent, for the rule against talking except when neces- 
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sary applies, not jiast to those on trial, but to all the sisters 
as well. The Sister Directress explained the reason for 
this rule. 

“When people Iceep quiet,” she said, “God has a chance 
to talk.” 

Then the six months were gone, and we entered into our 
novitiate for one year. We put on our novices’ clothes. 
These were considerably nearer to the nun’s habit than the 
trial clothes, though still some distance away. They were 
all black, with a black skirt and black apron, except for the 
top part — a white bonnet which was not a full bonnet like 
a nun’s, but only came down to the ears ; a starched collar, 
but not split like the nun’s collar; a white veil instead of 
the nun’s black veil ; and no cloak such as a nun has. 

We got drejflsed in these and we went into the chapel, 
and the priest celebrated the Mass for the novices starting 
out. Then he gave a discourse. 

“You’re stepping with one foot into the life of the con- 
vent,” he said. 

Then, starting this year of novice’s life, we had the 
novitiate breakfast. And instead of a piece of bread, we got 
a piece of pastry. 

The novice’s year was the hardest of all. The testing got 
harder. We lived entirely apart, in a building separate from 
the sisters. We didn’t eat with the sisters. We couldn’t 
even talk with the sisters except on permission of Mother 
Superior. A Mistress of Novices was in charge of us to en- 
force all rules. Now we had children from the children’s 
clinic to care for in the convent, where they had been 
Brought because they had long sicknesses, such as having to 
stay in casts for a long time. We cared for them and did 
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everything for them, feeding them, washing their clothes- 
everything. Also, we worlced in the kitchen and the garden, 
scrubbed the floors, and made embroidered covers for the 
convent altars and embroidered clothe*s for the priests 
celebrating the Mass. We got much more schooling now, 
too, many more talks from the Mother Superior and the 
priest, the Father Superior, about what it is to be a nun, 
about goodness and kindness and about tfie three promises 
of obediance, poverty, and chastity which a nun must make, 
and their meaning. The day was very busy — it was amazing 
how much they could find co put in one day. At night you 
touched your bed and were asleep almost before you were 
under the covers . 

All during this year we were being prepared for our first 
vows. We learned the rules of our community. Most people 
have only ten commandments to obey. We learned that 
we have 397, which is the number in our book of rules. 

Over and over again we were tried and tested to see if 
we were learning what we were taught. Especially we were 
given tests, and some strange ones,* to see if we were going 
to obey and therefore could be nuns. 

One day we were out in the garden planting some cab- 
bage plants. 

“Plant the cabbage plants so that the roots arc upward.” 
the Mistress said. 

This was shocking, especially to a farm girl like me. I 
decided this Mistress had never been near a farm, and I was 
about to instruct her in the proper way of planting cabbage 
plants. My mouth was almost open — then I took the cabbage 
plant and planted it with the roots upwards. Just in timcl 
had realized this was a test of obedience, 
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She had a very IFruitful mind, had the Mistress of Novices, 
in thinking up tests for us. Sometimes she would tell us to 
sew something. After we sewed it, she would tell us, “Take 
it apart.” She wofild tell us to clean a room by first wiping 
off all the dust, then sweeping the carpets. Doing it this 
way will only raise the dust again, but it was a test to see 
if we could obey. She told us to put flowers in a vase to put 
on the altar, but not to put water in the vase. Loving flowers 
and wanting to see them stay alive as long as possible, I 
thought that time I had misunderstood her. 

“Did you say no water in the vase?” I asked. 

“Don’t ask me questions when I tell you something,” she 
said. “Remember, you’re, a novice.” 

For everything you did wrong, there were punishments. 

Once, while? working in the kitchen, I was playing about 
with another novice and broke a dish. For that I had to kneel 
down during a religious reading in the classroom and for 
fifteen minutes hold the broken plate, one piece in each 
hand, in front of the others. Here there was no getting away 
with broken dishes as ih the case of Ignac and Grandma’s 
broken crockery dish when I was a little girl. The usual 
punishment if you did something wrong was that you had to 
eat on your knees, holding your plate in your hands. It is not 
a very relaxing way to eat, but you remember what you did 
wrong. 

One of my worst tests was once when I was scrubbing the 
corridor and had got it all clean after some hard scrubbing, 
but the floor was still wet. Just then the Mistress of Novices 
walked right through it, making footmarks all over it. I was 
boiling inside. “Couldn’t she find a better place to walk?” I 
said furiously — to myself. I stayed there on my knees, 
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though, cooling off, and scrubbing up hef tracks. Then she 
came back and walked right through it again. “If she wasn’t 
the Mistress of Novices I would tell her off,” I said in a rage 
— to myself. I stayed there cooling off, *and scrubbing up 
again. Then down the hall came another sister — not the 
Mistress — and this one walked right through it, too. This 
was too rnuch. I looked up in a fury from where I was 
scrubbing on my knees. 

“Is this the only place in the whole convent you can find 
to walk?” I yelled, “Can’t you find a better place?” 

I felt much better. You were certainly not supposed to 
say things like that to sisters. But after all, I thought, she 
is only a plain sister, she is not the»Mistress of Novices. 

Later that morning in classroom I was horrified when the 
Mistress of Novices called me in front of the class and 
started telling me off. She^ it turned out, had sent the other 
sister through as a further test of me. There in front of all 
the other novices she gave me a thorough dressing-down. 

“You did three things wrong,” she said. “First of all, you 
aren’t supposed to talk at all. Secohd, you aren’t supposed 
to talk to a sister ever. Third, why should a novice get 
excited ?” 

I loved it, the convent that is. I would get mad at times, 
but I loved the convent. I didn’t care about the outside 
world, so it was not hard for me. Not too hard, that is. I 
got happier all the time. Some dropped out, but I never for 
one second thought about dr^)pping out. Then our novotiate 
year was over. 

The time for our first vows, when we would take our 
holy vows for a year, drew near. This was the first big 
ceremony for one trying to be a mm. It was the time when 
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you would really J:)egin to commit yourself to this life of a 
nun. The feeling is not too bad if you leave the convent be- 
fore the first vows, but it is bad to leave it after that. In 

I 

preparation for our vows, we spent eight days in retreat. 
A retreat master came, and talked to us during the morning. 
These talks were about what we were about to do and the 
meaning of it. Then we prayed four hours every ^afternoon . 
And during all these eight days we could not speak one 
word. This is harder than you think. Sometime try going 
foi eight days without saying onc^word. 

At last arrived the day for taking our first vows and for 
the ceremony of the investiture. It was an immense day, and 
all the parents of the novices came to Bratislava to see it. 
My Mamicka was ill and could not come, but Tato came 
and three of nty sisters — ^you were allowed to invite four. 
It was the first time I had seen them in a year and a half, 
though I could not see them until after the ceremony. But 
they were seated in the chapel with the others, waiting for 
the ceremony. 

The novices were dressed all in white, like brides. Then, 
every one carrying a lighted candle, we entered the chapel. 
Two by two we walked down the aisle to the front of the 
altar. And the priest, the Father Superior, spoke to us. 

“Is your mind really made up, and do you have a strong 
will to stay in the convent ?” 

“Yes, Father,” we said. 

“Do you have strength enough in you to obey all the rules 
which this convent will require?” 

Tm sure all of us immediately thought of tjiose 397 rules 
-I know I did. But we replied; “With God’s help, we 
hope we can obey everything.” 
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“Do you want to change all the happiness in the outside 
world for the convent?” the priest asked. “Do you want to 
be brides of Jesus ?” 

And all of us in one voice gave back the answer. 

“May we have the nuns’ habit?” 

Then, one by one, we stepped lip to the priest. He cut a 
lock of oui; hair and put it on a tray of gold, for this repre- 
sented our giving up all the luxuries of the world, since in 
the days of the Bible hair was the luxury of a woman. 

On a table in front of tjie altar were our new clothes, all 
folded up in long piles, each pile with a name on it. They 
were the habits of the nun, except that we would not get 
the Cross and the ring at this ccreiliony. The piles of clothes 
did not include the black veil, which was kept separate. 

After he had cut the locks of our hair, the priest blessed 
the habits. Then again he called our names one by one. We 
step{>ed forward and knelt at the altar. The priest placed in 
our outstretched arms one of the piles of the religious 
habits. 

Then we went back up the aisle and out of the chapel. 
We dressed ourselves in our new habits. Then, two by two 
and wearing the new habits, but still wearing the white veil 
of the novice, we came back in. 

Now the priest gave each of us a copy of the book of 
rules of our community. Then a medal, with Saint Augustine 
on one side and on the other, the Blessed Virgin holding the 
baby Jesus. I kissed the medal, and he put it around my 
neck. Then he took the black veil of a nun, and I kissed it. 
Then the pries/ placed the black veil over my white veil. 

Once more we went out of the chapel. We took off our 
white veils and left on just the black veil. We took a bum- 
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ing candle in our^ hand, each of us, and the priest led us 
down the aisle. And suddenly *the organ broke into the 
great swelling sounds of the Magnificat, and all around us 
the nuns started singing it until a mighty sound filled the air. 

We went to our seats at the front and blew out our 
candles and the Mass started. Then the priest gave us a talk, 
telling us that we had made the first step of taking the garb 
of the bride of J^us and that in the coming year we must 
examine ourselves further as to whether we wanted to stay 
the rest of our lives in the convent. He thanked the parents 
for giving a child back to God. A.nd he said that everything 
on earth is short and heaven is for ever. 

Then the Mass was over. Now I was a yoimg nun, and 
feeling, in these reholne ruchoy these reverend clothes, the 
happiest I had ever been. I ran into the arms of my Tato. 

“It’s very nice the way it worked out,” he said. 

I think he was a little proud of me. 

Another year passed, and we renewed our vows in an- 
other ceremony. Now we were very deeply committed. 
Before this ceremony there were another eight days of 
spiritual exercises. Then came the ceremony. This time my 
Mamicka could come, which made me very happy, and for 
my other three I invited Tato, my aunt, and my grandma 
whose crockery dish I broke that time without her knowing 
it. The priest asked us if we had examined ourselves further 
during this year, and we said “yes”. Then we prostrated our- 
selves before the altar, burying ourselves, becoming dead 
to the world. The Mistress of Novices had told us that if 
we would think of three things while we were prostrated, 
feally think of them from the bottom of our hearts, God 
would give them to us. So I had prepared my three things, 
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and while prostrated at the altar I thoughf of them: First, \ 
want to be in the convenf the rest of my days until I die, 
and I prayed God to give me the strength to pass the rest 
of the trials to be a nun. Second, I asked God that I may 
never through all my life hurt Him with heavy sins. Third, 
I asked God to give me health so I can work for the good 
of the convent and the good of the people and the glory 
of God. 

We rose, and now we were dead to the world. We were 
given lighted candles, and the priest spoke to us. 

“Do you have the will to promise faithfully all the three 
promises — of poverty, obedience, and chastity? If so, step 
to the front of God’s altar and promise to God, Who will 
one day be your Judge.” 

One by one we stepped forward and knelt. 

“I, Cecilia, promise that I will stay, poor, chaste and 
will obey.” 

From a table the priest took a Cross and blessed it and 
held it for me to kiss. Then he put it round my neck. 

From a table he took a bridal vtreath and blessed that. 
And he placed this upon my head — and now I was the Bride 
of Christ. 

All day long we wore the bridal wreath and showed our 
families around the c^mvent and through the garden, where 
the flowers were alTWdoining, and I was very proud in my 
religious habit. Then the families all came to the big con- 
vent dining-room, and we young nuns served them dinner. 
Tato was w^earing his best dark suit, though with no tie, 
which he always refused to wear. I was very proud to serve 
them, and it was a big dinner. Good beef soup, breaded 
meat cutlets and several other kinds of meat, vegetables, 
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calces, and there w^s even beer to drink, at w^hich Tato was 
quite surprised. 

“I didn’t realize ^ou had beer in a convent,” he said. 

"This is a special occasion, so we serve it to our guests,’ 

I said. 

He looked up with an idea. "Maybe they could use some 
of my wine.” 

I tactAilly warded off this offer. 

At the end of the dinner Tato got up to make a speech 
to everybody. He would always make a speech when a few 
people got together. 

"It is a very beautiful day for all of us,” he told all the 
relatives seated at the tables and the young nuns who had 
been serving and now were standing around in their bridal 
wreaths listening. "It is beautiful not just for our daughters 
but for us parents as well, that we were able to raise a child 
and give it to God to His honour. They are good Slovak 
sisters, every one of them. I pray that God will bless them, 
and I hope that though they won’t be able to help us with 
our work on the farm, tlftit they will be able to help us with 
their prayers.” 

And he sat down, and everybody clapped, I was very 
proud of my Tato. 

It was four more years now before the final vows. From 
the three things our congregation does — ^nursing, caring for 
the aged, teaching children — ^we had to choose. I, of course, 
chose children. I entered upon my course of preparation. 
The first of these four years I went to the regular Govern- 
ment school and took courses in teaching. The second year 
I*continued this, but also did practice-teaching in the first 
to the fifth forms of the state schools, teaching religion 
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mosdy. The third year I took my examinations for a kinder- 
garten certificate. The fourth, I started helping the regular 
teacher to teach in the convent kindergarten and now was 
looking forward very much to when I would have my own 
class. Also, in one of these years I took a course in nursing, 
just to have that, too. Maybe God or Saint Joseph was look- 
ing ahead to the time when the Communists would forbid 
us to teach any more, but would let us continue nursing. I 
took this course in the same hospital to which so many years 
later I was to go after the Communists stopped nuns teaching. 

Each year we renewed our vows. The schedule was 
rigorous during these four years before we would be fully 
nuns, and we were watched over very directly by Mother 
Superior herself. She had always been a little forbidding to 
me, like someone living far ott and breathing another kind 
of air, until a Sunday afternoon one winter. That afternoon 
some of us sisters were playing in the garden in tlie snow. 
A few of us made a nice snowman. Then some more sisters 
came and made the snowman bigger. More kept coming 
and making it still bigger until Tmally there were sixty 
sisters, and the snowman got to be very big. Then some of 
the sisters knocked the snowman down and started jumping 
over him, and suddenly we started throwing snow happily 
at each other. When our hands got too cold, some of us 
got coal shovels and started throwing snow at tlie other 
sisters with the coal shovels. Two hours of this and we 
were wet and dirty and happy, and finally Mother Superior 
came out. 

“That’s enough now,” she said. “You look like wet 
chickens. Now go in and change.” 

However, she stayed awhile and threw snow with us like 
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everyone else. Thei) we gave her a ride on the sleigh, which 
I was in the lead pulling. Only instead of sitting down, she 
stood up. I must haye pulled the sleigh a little fast. Suddenly 
Mother Superior fell right off and sprawled in the snow. I 
was terrified. 

I ran up to her and helped her up. “Forgive me, Mother 
Superior! I must have pulled too hard.” 

“Not at all,” she said, brushing off the snow. “I should 
have had sense enough to sit down.” 

And suddenly she laughed. She v^as very kind, and after 
that I felt much closer to her. 

Still, she was strict, for our own good, and punished us 
when we needed to be. She* taught us especially the meaning 
of being a nun, the meaning of the three vows of poverty, 
obedience, and dhastity which a nun takes. 

“Poverty,” she would say. “That means you work all your 
life and get no reward for it. For all the rest of your life you 
have no right to own anything. No right to have money, 
no matter how hard you work for it, and even if someone 
should give you a rewarcf for your work — ^still you cannot 
keep anything out of it, but must turn it all over to the 
convent. Not a penny can be kept. Even if it is for something 
you think you need. If you need anything, we will give you 
money. And for everything you spend you must have per- 
mission — even if it is only a postage stamp. 

So if we got anything, we had to give it to Mother 
Superior, who might or might not give it back. Once I was 
given a beautiful small leather purse with my name pressed 
on it. It was a gift from the parents of one of^the children 
I was beginning to help teach in the kindergarten. I took it 
to Mother Superior. 
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“Have you another purse?” she asked., 

“Yes,” I said, and then added, “but it is old.” 

“But you have one,” she said, and I had to leave the new 
one. I thought timidly of suggesting giving her the old one 
and my keeping the new, but I didn’t. 

And so I learned the ways of a nun. 

She taught us the meaning of obedience. “Freedom is 
the best thing you have in this world,” she said. “And 
you give that up, too. But your reward comes after you 
die.” 

Though in truth the reward comes partly while you are 
alive from your happiness in the convent. 

“Obedience,” I used to think, “and to think of those 397 
rules in our book which we have to obey as against only the 
Ten Commandments for most people.” Though one pope 
was supposed to have said, “Show me one nun who obeys 
everything in this book, and I will pronounce her a saint 
to-day.” 

Obedience: like having to be in bed every night by nine. 
Once I had been working very hard' in the kindergarten, but 
I still had some extra work. I went to Mother Superior and 
asked permission to work late that night. “No,” she said, 
“you’re going to bed.” And she was right, for I had been 
working too hard. 

A strict life. Still, I wouldn’t want to be outside. Outside 
I could see everybody was w^orrying. Merc in the convent 
there was no worrying. I’ve got nothing and I’ve got every- 
thing. I’ve got no worry and instead I’ve got peace in me — 
and also wherever I go. I’ve got a roof over my head, a bed 
to sleep on, /ood for my mouth. Anything I need, I just go 
to Mother Superior, and she tells me if I need it. If I do, 
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she gives it to me. ^Nothing to worry about. This is a great 
thing. Sometimes I think if people knew how happy it was in 
the convent, all tljie world would go in the convent. But 
God, I suppose, doesn’t give it to all people to go in the 
convent for the reason that then the world would be des- 
troyed — someone has to stay outside the convent and 
multiply the world. 

It was a pretty convent, ours, with its buildings and 
courtyard and garden filling almost a whole block. It was 
located prettily at 6 Jakubovo Square and 34-36 Grosslingova 
Street, with the main convent building on the square. There 
were six buildings — the main building, the nuns* living 
quarters, the kindergarten building, the old-age home for 
pensioners, a small hospital, and the novitiate building — 
all of them entlosing a beautiful courtyard and garden 
teeming with flowers and nut, fruit, and other trees. It was 
a place I would never want to leave, and I looked forward to 
spending all my life there, teaching in that kindergarten 
building. It was a place both of peace and of work — and of 
joy and, yes, of fun. 

Yes, there is fun in a convent, certainly if it is the 
Daughters of the Most Holy Saviour, who are not stiff and 
solemn at all. Three days before Lent Mother Superior let 
all the sisters do almost anything they liked. So we’d have 
a party in the convent and dress up in costumes which we 
would make ourselves, and dance and sing and have lots of 
fun, and every sister would do the funniest thing she could 
think of, like on a stage. One nun would play a deaf woman, 
and every time anyone asked her the same thing she would 
giVe a different answer. Once I played a little act of selling 
a rooster. I had a real live rooster and kept talking to the 
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rooster and answering for him, a sort of nun’s ventriloquy 
act. 

Oh yes, we had fun! And there were many things to do. 
Like the attempted capture of the bees who weren’t doing 
anything. 

In our convent garden stood a big walnut tree whose 
branches leaned over a wall into the yard of a man next 
door.' We used to see lots of bees on those branches. 

“Those bees are just sitting there doing nothing,” I said 
one day to two other sisters named Eva and Gertruda. “It 
seems such a waste of honey.” 

We thought this over a little bit. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice,” 1 said, “to take the bees to our 
farm?” 

The convent had a nice farm oulside Bratislava, in a little 
valley just where the Carpathian Mountains started. 

“That would be nice,” said Sister Eva. “But I’m not sure 
the bees would come if we just invited them.” 

“Then we’ll help them,” 1 said. “1 have an idea. But first 
we’ll have to ask the man next door. After all, even if the 
trunk of the tree is in our yard, the branches are in his. And 
it is on the branches that the bees arc.” 

So we went and asked the man, and he said he would be 
delighted for us to have the bees. 

“But I don’t know how you will get them,” he said. 
“They seem pretty happy where they are, on those 
branches.” 

That was our problem, I told him politely. “But have you 
a ladder and a rope we can borrow?” I asked. 

Our neighbour looked a little puzzled, but said he would 
be delighted for us to use his rope and ladder. He liked his 
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next-door neighboijrs at the convent and was on very good 
terms with the sisters. 

We went back, jjnd I related my plan for the bee capture 
to the other two sisters and made the arrangements. 

“You, Sister Eva,” I instructed her, “will climb up the 
ladder to the top of the wall and tie a rope to one of the 
branches. You, Sister Gertruda, will climb up the ladder 
and stand at the to*p of it holding a box.” 

“I might fall off,” said Sister Gertruda. 

“To see that you don’t is my job^” 1 said. “I will stand at 
the bottom of the ladder and hold it steady.” 

So we got a large cardboard box and borrowed the man’s 
ladder and rope and put the ladder up against the wall on 
his side of it. 

Sister Eva cliAibed to the top of the wall and very care- 
fully, so as not to disturb the resting bees, tied a rope around 
one of the branches of the walnut tree. 

Sister Gertruda climbed to the top of the ladder and 
stood there on the next to the top rung holding the box. 

On his back porch the hian sat smoking a pipe and watch- 
ing with great interest. 

I stood at the bottom of the ladder holding it to steady 
Sister Gertruda. 

“Go!” I said. 

Violently Sister Eva started jerking the rope, making all 
the branches flutter. Sure enough, the bees came shooting 
off the branches, according to plan. At the top of the ladder 
Sister Gertruda held the big cardboard box open for the 
bees to come in. And, sure enough, in they started coming. 
All according to plan. 

Then suddenly, not according to plan, I saw the box 
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coming my way. Before I could dodge it had cracked me 
on the head. The box niust have got too heavy for Sister 
Gertruda, or maybe she lost her balajice. Anyhow, out 
from the box flew the bees, very angry at being disturbed 
and swarming noisily over my head. Down from the ladder 
scurried Sisters Eva and Gertruda, and more of the bees 
swarmed over them. Frantically we held up our aprons to 
protect our faces. We ran towards a well in the man’s back 
yard, the swarms of bees going with us, indeed on us. 
Tremendous swarms. 

9 

From nearby 1 thought I heard tlie man laughing at the 
top of his voice, though I could not see him, for I was hold- 
ing my apron tight over my fac® because of the bees. Then 
suddenly I felt cold water being poured all over me. Then 
I could sec out a little and see the man wasMrawing pails of 
water from the well. Then I could feel more torrents of 
cold water as he doused the three of us nuns to get the bees 
to leave us, which they at last did. 

“What an extraordinary way to get bees!” the man said, 
and started laughing until I thought his stomach would split. 
“Oh, ^^'hat an . . 

Some of the bees, 1 noticed, had settled in the water pail. 
Quickly I picked up a little rag which was lying on the edge 
of the well and covered them. 

“May we borrow the pail?” I asked our neighbour. 

“Yes, yes!” he said, laughing again until there were tears 
coming from his eyes, “Oh yes, of course . . . take it, take 
it!” And he went off to his house, laughing at the top of his 
voice. 

Pretty wet, but carrying the pail, we went back to the 
convent. We took the pail to a vacant room in the convent 
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and locked the doo]r. I guessed we had perhaps a dozen bees 
in that pail. We thought next morhing we would take them 
to the farm. 

Next morning when we went to the room to look, we 
found bees flying all over the room and had to duck again. 
They had slipped out from under the rag. 

“Well ...” I sighed. 

So I did what we all knew was the only thing left to do. 
I opened the window. The bees flew out. They went straight 
back to the walnut tree and started^ sitting on its branches. 

We tried to learn how to be good nuns. It took a lot of 
practice to learn the discipline of it. Particularly the 
obedience lessons Mother Superior taught. I would some- 
times do things,* without thinking, that I shouldn’t. 

Once I took some flowers from the garden where we 
weren’t supposed to take them. They were so pretty. I 
thought they would look even prettier on the table of the 
kindergarten chiklien’s First Communion breakfast that 
morning. The sister who fended the flowers found out about 
it and told Mother Superior. 

“Mother Superior,” she went in and told her, “the most 
beautiful flowers are missing from the garden. Sister 
Cecilia took them.” 

So in front of the other sisters. Mother Superior repri- 
manded me. 

“If you had asked,” she told me, “you could have had the 
flowers. But you should have asked.” 

Which was right. But I was furious with the sister who 
told, for I have never liked tell-tales, in or out of a convent. 
So I decided I would deal with her. 
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In our nursing class, where we studied the things we 
learned in the hospital, there was a skull, a real human skull. 
So I borrowed this skull, also without as^:ing anyone. Before 
bed, while the sister who had told on me about the flowers 
was still out of the sleeping room, I went to her bed. I got 
some cardboard and stuffed it in a nun’s clothes and put the 
stuffed clothes into the bed, under the covers, so that a 
person 'would seem to be sleeping therfc. Then I arranged 
the skull on the pillow so that it appeared to be the head of 
the sleeping person. Then around the skull I draped a nun’s 
veil, very beautifully, so tfiat it would appear to be a sister 
sleeping there. Then I closed the white curtains which each 
sister’s bed had round it. 

I sat back and waited for that sister to come. 

About eight forty-five, when we were fill getting ready 
for bed and the room was full of nuns, she came in. She 
went over and pulled back the curtains. 

A horrifying scream rang through the nuns’ sleeping 
room. 

“Jesus Mary Joseph!” the sistei* in charge of the flowers 
screamed. “There’s a dead person in my bed! A dead nun!” 

The other sisters came running over. There was some 
more screaming, but then one sister pulled back the covers. 
And suddenly the screams had turned to long peals of 
squealing laughter. 

That sister, however, went running to Mother Superior 
again. And pretty soon there was Mother Superior standing 
in the door. 

She went over and picked up the skull with the nun’s 
veil on it, and turned around. I thought maybe I could sfee 
just the flicker of a smile even around Mother Superior’s lips 
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as she stood there before all of us nuns holding the draped 
skull. But when sh^ spoke there was not much of a smile in 
her voice. 

“Who did it?” she said crisply. 

No one said anything. They all knew I had done it, but 
no one spoke a word. 

“Very well,” Mother Superior said, “in that case all of 
you wilf have to kneel down and eat on your knees until 
you decide you know who did it — even if it’s for a whole 
year.” 

The future of seventy sisters doing our eating on our 
knees for a year stretched out appallingly in front of 
me. 

“I did it. Mother,” I said. 

So I had to go^nd ask each sister’s forgiveness for spoiling 
the time of quietness before bed. And I had to eat three 
times at supper kneeling and with my plate in my hands. 
But the sister who tended the flowers never told on me 
again after finding a dead person’s skull in her bed. I asked 
her forgiveness too about disturbing the time of quietness, 
and having done what I was supposed to, I told her what 
would happen if she told tales again. 

“Next time,” I said, “I’ll give you a real dead person in 
your bed.” 

I was very happy in the convent. Then one day the six 
and a half years were all over, and I took the final vows. 
I knelt in front of the altar, and the priest officially received 
my vows. 

•“I promise you, Cecilia, in the name of our holy Saviour, 
the Son of the All Holy God,” he said, “if you serve him 
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truly and honestly, you will be crowned for ever. Take this 
ring of your religion as the mark of the Holy Ghost and be 
named always as a Bride of God.” 

And 1 kissed the ring, and he placed it upon the second 
finger of my right hand. A real ring of gold, with lesu 
Hominum Salvator engraved on the inside, not the kind I used 
to get as a girl in cat-in-the-bag. 

Now I was a grown nun. And in the nun’s clothes, with 
a holy vow to wear them always. Which I did, until for a 
while because of the Communist police. Holy Saviour said, 
“Cecilia, now, but for this little season of hiding, you must 
take them off.” 

I went home for a visit. My heart was beating harder and 
harder as I got near the village, and when finally 1 looked out 
of the train window and saw it, I didn’t ‘know whether I 
was sitting or standing. It had been six-and-a-half-years 
since I had seen this village where I grew up and where as a 
child I had played nuns. Now here I was back, wearing a 
nun’s habit myself. Six and a half years — I was changed, but 
not changed, too, I thought, looking out of the window. It 
was both, and both were good. 

There was a big celebration for me coming back. For the 
four days I was home the house was filled with people. Tato 
was very happy — I think he was almost in seventh heaven, 
having a daughter as a nun to show off. Also, he was happy 
to have so many people to offer his wine to. All the older 
people brought kolache and cakes and eggs. I had been a little 
worried for fear the people of the village might be a little 
distant and awed with my nun’s clothes and stand off 
calling me “Sister”. But the older people were not awed in 
the slightest. 
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“Girl,” they would say, “you’re very lucky to be a nun. 
I knew you from a little wee cork*.” 

The children wei|e shy at first. They wouldn’t even come 
in the house, but would stand with their noses against the 
window looking in at the nun. They nearly pushed the 
windows in with their noses. But when I would go out to 
see them, since they wouldn’t come in, they would all take 
off like shy little rabbits. It was just like I had been with 
nuns when I was little, too much in awe to get close. Then 
I remembered Father Stefan, our village priest. So after a 
day or so I approached the children holding out some sweets. 
After a while they came a little closer, then they reached 
out and took the sweets, and soon we were laughing and 
playing together. 

While I was home, Tato showed me around and pointed 
out everything that had happened oji the farm while I had 
been away. The biggest thing was that one room in the 
house, the living-room, which was also Tato’s and Ma- 
micka’s bedroom, now had a wooden floor, which he was 
very proud of. He showed me the young calves and pigs 
which had come since I left. He seemed very proud as he 
took me around the farm, and almost respectful, and I knew 
he wasn’t altogether sure whether to treat me as his daughter 
or as a nun. 

One day as he was taking me around the farm, it was very 
hot, a blazing day in July. Tato seemed rather shy about 
something, and finally I asked him if there was anything 
wrong. 

“My dear daughter,” he burst out wdth if, “you are 
Sweating in that habit.” 

And so I was, intensely. 
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“My dear daughter,” Tato said, “noW|that you are home, 
you can change into some clothes moije comfortable than 
your nun’s habit.” i 

And he said that a little less shyly, as if he was not sure 
whether he was my Tato speaking to his daughter or some- 
one speaking to a nun, but was about to be sure. I laughed. 

“Tato,” 1 said, “I can’t change from my religious habit.” 

“And why not!” he said gruffly, and now he was all Tato, 
my Tato, telling his little daughter what clothes to wear. 

I smiled, “No, Tato.' This is the way I have to be. I have 
to be like a good soldier. A soldier can’t take off his uni- 
form. Not if he’s a good soldier.” 

He made a sharp gesture to my bonnet and veil. “A least 
take these off, for heaven’s sake — and be comfortable!” 

“Tato,” I said, “a soldier can’t be part soldier and part 
something else.” 

He made a heavy sigh. “Well, I wouldn’t stand it. Not in 
this heat.” 

I went around the village and saw all the people I had 
always known. One day on the street I ran into a man I 
didn’t recognize, and he stopped me. 

“Don’t you know me?” he said. 

I looked at him, a grey, bent man. 

“Aren’t you the one who stole the poppy seeds?” he 
said. 

It was the watchman of the pasture 1 1 bowed my head and 
blushed, even then. 

“Yes,” I admitted it. 

“I’ll never forget that!” he said. “How you knelt down in 
the fields and prayed so I wouldn’t punish you — I never saw 
a child pray Our Father in heaven as hard as you prayed that 
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day when you knelt down in front of me. I bet you haven’t 
prayed harder since. 

He looked at me in my nun’s habit and laughed a little. 
“Well, anyhow, you grew up well,” he said. “I imagine it 
was right to let you go.” 


5 

THE HAPPY YEARS 

N ow I was a nun, and for seventeen years I taught my 
lovely little children — before the Communists came 
and decided it. was evil for me to teach. I have added it up 
that I taught i,2oo children altogether, so that perhaps 
there is something there even the Communists can never 
take away. Oh, what happy years they were! 

I taught the children of the kindergarten, four and five 
and six years old. 1 loved my kindergarten classroom, full 
of light through its French doors all along one side. The 
doors opened into the garden and a large sand pit for the 
children. On the room’s light green walls were painted 
children’s things, toys and little boats, and dolls and little 
trains, and little boys riding bicycles and playing ball. The 
walls were hung, too, with religious pictures, including a 
large picture of Jesus and the children which* hung right 
above my desk at the front. My children sat on little chairs 
in front of me. When the time came to draw pictures, we 
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brought round tables from the back 9f the room and set 
them up, and the children sat around these and did their 
drawings. \ 

Some of my children came from rich homes and some 
from homes that were very poor. But I found a way so that 
as long as they were in my class, there would be no differ- 
ence in the poor and the rich, for children are all the same. 
This \vas to have them wear in class little white smocks 
which almost covered them. That way they looked nice and 
pretty and white, and there was no difference in the poorer 
and the richer. I had them take oft' their shoes and wear little 
slippers, too, so that the classroom would always be clean. 
I like cleanliness. I made bags for them with hangers to keep 
their smocks and a little pouch in the bag for their slippers. 
On each bag I pasted a different picture so they could 
recognize which was theirs. “You be a house,” I would tell 
one. “You be an apple. You be a duck.” 

I wouldn’t let anyone enter my classroom wearing shoes. 
I wore slippers, too. So did anyone else who set foot in my 
classroom. There was a priest living at the convent. Father 
Mate], who published a large Catholic newspaper. Many 
years later I was to smuggle him across the border and away 
from the Communists. I made even Father Matej wear 
slippers when he came in my classroom. One time Father 
Matej had a visitor, another priest, to whom he wanted to 
show my classroom, and when the two priests came down 
the corridor to visit it. Father Matej spoke to his friend. 

“Take your shoes off,” he told the priest. 

“What’s jhat?” the visitor-priest said. 

“If you don’t,” Father Matej said, “she’ll chase you right 
out.” 
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At first the visitor-priest thought Father Matej was making 
a joke, but Father ^MatcJ assured him he wasn’t. 

“No, it isn’t a (fonvent rule,” Father Matej said. “It’s her 
rule.” 

So the two priests took their shoes off and came in and 
visited my classroom. 

I taught the children with stories and games an^ practice, 
never with theory and very little with books. I taught them 
that flowers are pretty, but that they must be given tender- 
ness. I told them a story about a girl who tore a flower grow- 
ing in a garden and the flower died and the bees couldn’t 
get any honey from it. I took them out in our convent garden 
and told them how a flower was just like a human being and 
had to have water to drink or it would die. I got them to 
practice this flioroughly themselves, giving the flowers 
water and seeing tliat then they would grow. 

I taught them how to eat. I taught them not to throw 
banana peels away, but to put them in the refuse-bin. There 
was an old man, I told them, who slipped on a banana peel 
and died. “Would you want your Tato to die from slipping 
on a banana peel?” They all shook their little heads 
very vigorously and put their banana peels in the refuse- 
bin. 

I taught them how to be careful with their toys at home 
and to put them away when they had finished playing with 
them. “Once,” I told them, “there was a little girl who didn’t 
put her toys away, and the toys came to life and walked 
away. The doll said she wasn’t going to stay because the 
^irl tore her hair. The toy knight said he wasn’t going to 
stay because she broke his leg. The toy dog wasn’t going to 
stay because she pulled his tail. So the little girl woke up 
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crying, and when her mother asked why she was crying, 
she said, ‘Because the toys went away.* 

I taught them neatness and cleanlinest . When the little 
boys didn’t want to wash their hands, I had a story about 
that, too. “There was a boy who dreamed that his fingers 
wanted to go away because he didn’t wash them. The 
thumb said, T’m going away and be a cork.’ The forefinger 
said, ‘I’m going to be a clock and show the time.’ The 
middle finger said, ‘I’m strong, so I’m going to the farmer 
and work on the farm.’ The ring finger said, ‘I’m going to 
hang myself on the wall and bhow everybody how beautiful 
I am. ’ The little finger said, ‘I’m going to hide myself in the 
matchbox.’ And all the little boy’s fingers went away. And 
the little boy started to cry at night. ‘I have no fingers,’ he 
cried. ‘How am I going to eat? How am I going to write? 
How am I going to play with the other children?’ So he 
promised his fingers he would take good care of them if they 
came back, and wash them all the time and keep them clean, 
and he would do anything if they would only stay with 
him.” 

One day after I had told this story, I saw the mother of 
one of my little boys on the street, and she told me that her 
boy, with whom she had always had great trouble getting 
him to wash his hands, suddenly was washing them all the 
time. And all he would tell her when she asked what had 
happened to him was, “Sister told us a story.” 

Sometimes, though, I would forget and repeat a story. 
The children would pull me up at once. 

“Oh, Sister,” they’d say, “you told us that story last year.” 

The wonderful children! 

And they had questions. 
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I taught them how Jesus was bom in a lowly manger in a 
bam. He was onceja small one, t(5o, and was poor. 

“Sister,” one lit*:le girl said, and held up a card of the 
Nativity scene, “if they were poor, how did they have the 
money to have their picture taken?” 

I told them how God had created man by taking a little 
bit of mud and blowing on it, and that then out of the mud 
came man walking and talking, having the spirit of God in 
him. Then I told them that when man died, he could no 
longer talk and walk for the reasoji that the spirit of God 
had gone out of him. I illustrated this point. 

“Have you ever seen a dead person?” I asked the children. 

“Yes, Mila Sestricka, Beloved Sister,” said one little girl. 
“My grandma when she died.” 

“Could she tilk?” I asked/ 

“No.” 

“Could she walk?” 

“No.” 

“You see,” I said. “The reason was that the spirit of God 
had gone away. When the spirit has gone away, man can 
neither talk nor walk, for he is only a little piece of mud 
again.” 

Next day I wanted to see if my children had remembered 
what I had told them the day before about the spirit of God 
and God blowing this spirit into man. I asked the class if they 
had remembered this story. One little girl raised her hand. 

“I remember it. Sister!” she said. “God made man out of 
mud and blew spirit into him and after that God fell down 
and died.” 

I gave her the necessary corrections on this version. 

“But, Sister,” the little girl said, “if God gave His spirit 
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to man He must have died because God had no spirit left 
because He’d given it away and the one without spirit dies, 
you said.” 

I taught them not to do things behind their mother’s 
back or God would see them, even if their mother didn’t, 
because God saw everywhere — underground, in darkness, 
everywhere. I wanted to prove that they had got this lesson 
of omnipresence. 

“One little girl,” I said, “went into the basement to taste 
some sour cream her mother had in a crock. It was all dark 
in the basement — but did God sec her?” 

Several of the children said no, and I was a little dismayed 
until one boy raised his hand. “Yes, God could see her all 
right.” 

Then I was encouraged that my lesson had got home, and 
I smiled. “And how could God see,” I asked, “when it was 
all dark?” 

“He put the lights on,” the boy said. 

I taught them songs I had learned as a little girl myself 
from Tato, such as the song about the wild duck that was 
shot by a hunter. 

. . . And she cried bitterly. 

And sat down on the water . . . 

“I have finished my flying. 

And I have finished forever 
Feeding my small children.” 

And the children acted it out, flapping their arms like 
duck wings a^id sitting down and crying bitterly like tbe 
mother duck when it was hit — all like we had done with 
Tato. 
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I taught them with stories and songs and by practice. We 
had little sandwichtls and milk for4:he children every morn- 
ing at ten, and I v^uld appoint one child to clean up any 
crumbs that fell on the floor. 

“Stepping on bread is wrong,” I taught them. 

After lunch we would draw flowers and cut them out and 
paste them on paper. We made rosaries and crosses out of 
straw v^e bought.* For Saint Nicholas Day I made little 
slippers of celluloid and silk thread and filled them with 
sweets for the children, such as had been done for me on the 
farm when I was a child. One Saint fslicholas time one of my 
boys. Gusto, was ill, so I sent his slipper and sweets to him 
by another of my boys, St^iko. Both were five. 

After Gusto came back to school, he never said anything 
about the slipper, and I wondered about this. After several 
days I asked him. 

“Gusto, did you get the slipper full of sweets that Saint 
Nicholas left for you?” 

“Slipper?” Gusto said, “I didn’t get nothing.” 

I called Stanko over, ^tanko,” I asked, “where did you 
take the slipper that I gave you that was filled with 
sweets ?” 

“Where did I take the slipper that you gave me that was 
filled with sweets?” Stanko said. 

“Yes, what did you do with it?” 

“What did I do with it?” 

“Yes, I told you to give it to him,” I said, pointing to 
Gusto. 

“You told me to give it to him?” Stanko said, pointing to 
Gusto. 

“Yes, did you give it to him?” 
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Stanko looked at Gusto. “Yes,” he said after a moment, 
“I did give it to him.” 

“You didn’t give me anything.” Gustd^ said. 

“Yes, I did give it to you,” Stanko said. He pointed to him- 
self. “Didn’t I give it to you?” 

I saw^ we would never get to the end of it. Stanko himself 
looked surprised that he hadn’t given the slipper to Gusto. 

Once one of my little girls went to see some friends at 
lunch instead of going home as she was supposed to. Her 
mother came looking for her. When the girl got back, I 
talked to her. 

“Where did you go to lunch?” 

“Home,” she said. 

“What did you do at home?” 

“I had lunch.” 

“What did you have for lunch?” 

“Beans.” 

“You’re not telling a story are you?” 

“No-o-o.” 

“This is very strange, because year mother was here look- 
ing for you.” 

“Oh-h-h.” 

But I always liked bad little girls, or at least understood 
them. 1 had been enough of a bad little girl myself. 

On the holy days I would take the children in the pro- 
cessions which the priests would lead through the city. The 
biggest procession was on the Feast of Corpus Christi when 
the priest would lead a procession two miles to the Church 
of the Sacred Heart and the children, including mine, would 
follow, strewing the streets with flowers. Coming back 
from the church on the old narrow cobblestone streets, I 
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would talk to them about this city of Bratislava, and all its 
history going back! to Roman times. But our biggest trip, 
just as it had been or me as a child, was the trip I took them 
on every May to the Shrine of Mary's Portion. Only in- 
stead of walking, as we did when I was a child, we took a 
bus at six-thirty in the morning. The children carried little 
rucksacks with their lunch over their shoulders, and most 
of them would bef at the convent by £ a.m. for fear they 
might miss this exciting trip, proudly clutching their money 
for the bus. I would tell them how I had been there as a 
child and tell them the story of the bandit whose little girl 
was healed at the spring and who then gave up robbing and 
from his loot gave a “portion for Mary”. 

Happy years! Busy years! Up at four-thirty for prayers. 
Mass, school pr( 5 paration, breakfast at seven, school at eight. 
For a time also, from 1913 to 1914, I taught classes of deaf 
and dumb in the Government school in addition to my 
kindergarten children. These were older children, nine to 
twelve years, and for three hours a week I taught them 
religion. They had beeif taught to read lips, and I would 
form the words very slowly and use pictures. It was good 
to teach about God to those who could neither speak nor 
hear, and yet also had the spirit of God in them. 

Then the Second World War came. In 1913 we started 
evacuating the children to the country, and by 1914 there 
was hardly a child left in Bratislava. In September 1915^, 
when there were no more children left to teach, I nursed 
in the children’s clinic, where were left some children too 
ill to move. During the air raids I would take one or two of 
the worst of my cases and get the older children to help the 
others, and we would all go down to the basement of the 
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hospital. Then, as the front got nearer the city, even the 
sick children w^ere evacuated. Then, as i t got very near the 
city, the nuns left, too. I went, on the Saturday before 
Easter, to my home, to be with my family during whatever 
might happen. 

The village had built a network of dugoiits in the clay 
banks, enough at fifty per dugout to hold the whole village. 
My two sisters who were home and I prepared to go to one 
of the dugouts, but Tato refused to go. 

“Tm not going to leave my home,” he said. “Especially if 
things are going to get that bad. If Tm going to die, I want 
it to be in my own house.” 

So my two sisters and I joined the other villagers in the 
dugout, where we sat on heaps of potatoes, and the children 
sprawled in the straw, and we all waited for the bombings. 
On Resurrection morning we came out of the dugouts, as 
the Lord had done, and looked up into the sky and saw no 
bombers and praised Holy Saviour. 

Two weeks later I went back to Bratislava and found the 
Russians in possession of the city.^ I stayed at the hospital a 
month, then when my children started straggling back I 
returned to the convent and opened up the school. I was 
happy to see them unharmed, and to be teaching again. At 
the first class we said a prayer for being saved from the war 
and began our lessons. The Russians were in the city only 
a few months and had nearly all gone by the time I started 
autumn classes in September 191^. 

After the war wc used to get UNRRA boxes at the con- 
vent, which helped us a great deal. We would use what was 
in them — the first time I ever ate anything out of a tin — and 
we '^uld even use the boxes. We used the boxes in a little 
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play which I got up for the parents to see their children in. 
The play opened wjith a bunch of the boxes in a row on the 
stage. Then from xhe wings of the stage emerged a boy 
dressed like a rabbit and carrying a drum. He hit the drum 
twelve times. At the twelfth beat, all the boxes popped open, 
and up came my little girls all dressed like dolls and looking 
as sweet. “Twelve o’clock struck and brought us to life,” 
they said, then stcpfpcd out of the boxes and did a little dance 
I had taught them and sang: 

We are small dolls . 

And mothers are buying us 

For the good children only. 

When the Communists took over it seemed lika a night- 
mare erupting suddenly into this goodness and happiness, 
as though they had popped suddenly out of evil boxes, as 
my children had popped out of good ones. 
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THE COMMUNISTS TAKE OVER 




6 


THE EVICTION OF THE NUNS 

T he seed, I suppose, had been there from the time the 
Russian Army occupied Czechoslovakia briefly after the 
Second World War. The Communists need little time to 
plant their seed, and once planted, it grows swiftly as weeds. 
One day you have a flower garden. You turn your back, and 
when you look again, the weeds are swarming over it, 
choking the flowers. Three years, 191^ to 1918, and then 
it was too late to stop the weeds. Sooner than anyone could 
have expected, the Communists were in power. February 
1918. Red February. 

The Communists always move in stages. They did so with 
the schools. In Slovakia religion was taught in all the schools. 
The Catholics had their own schools, conducted by various 
communities of sisters and priests and some by Catholic lay 
teachers, where they of course taught religion. In addition, 
nuns and priests went to the state schools and taught regular 
classes in religion there. In February 1918, shortly after 
they took power, the Communists made their first, limited 
move against the teaching of religion. They stopped all 
teaching f)f religion in all schools, state and otherwise, 
above the sixth form. However, the teaching of religion 
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continued to be permitted in schools, including state schools, 
in the sixth form alid below. 

The Communists always move in stages . . . now every- 
where we nuns went, people looked at us askance. Summer 
came and I had a holiday coming, since the summer before 
I had spent going around to farms collecting eggs for the 
convent^ just as I used to watch the nuns do whe^ I was a 
little girl and thought there was a special nuns* language. 
For my holiday I went for two months to our convent farm 
in a valley near Bratislava, where the Carpathian Mountains 
start. 

The thirty sisters at the farm talked of little else but what 
the Communists might do* and I, wondering if they would 
strike soon at all the schools, would think, “Everything 
Tve done will be thrown away.” I put on my white veil and 
looked after the geese, as 1 had done as a child, taking them 
out on a hillside pasture to graze. Also I grazed two goats 
named “Zuzanna” and “Judita”. They were strong nanny 
goats and would drag me along by their chains until finally 
I got to the hillside and tied the chain to a large oak tree. 
I \/ould sit back against the oak and watch the geese and my 
two nanny goats and read a book on the lives of the saints. 
But I could not get away from it. “The Communists are here, 
and things will be different now ...” This thought would 
suddenly thrust itself up through the lives of the saints. And 
from my book I would look up to the mountains. I would 
take off my shoes and kneel and pray, using the oak as an 
altar. I pray God to strengthen us, now that our hour of 
trial was upon us. 

It was the summer of change in me. One thing I remem- 
ber, my sister friend and I who used to be called the 
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Laughing Sisters” because we were always having fun — 
after that summer I never .remember any|)ne calling us that. 

In September 1918, when I went back to Bratislava, it 
was to find that the convent schools were being permitted 
to remain open with sisters as teachers. I thanked God. 
Also sisters and priests continued to teach religion in the 
state schools in the sixth form and below. 

So a year passed in wHich nothing muc!:h was done to the 
state schools. A watchful year on both sides. Then a new 
year came, and by now the Communists were ready to take 
on the state schools, too. 

First, in September 1919, nuns and priests were for- 
bidden to teach religion at all in state schools, even below 
the sixth form. That put a finish to all teaching of religion 
in state schools. 

Now the only schools left where religion was taught were 
the Catholic schools in the sixth form and below. Now the 
Communists proceeded, though very cautiously^ against 
these. 

Meantime, the Communists wire already at an end of 
caution in another direction — ^the convents. The everlasting 
Communist slogan, repeated everywhere, emblazoned every- 
where in signs, sung everywhere in songs, and finally even 
ordered as a method of greeting, was the phrase “Prad cest — 
Honour to Work” . Work was the supreme thing above all 
things, they kept repeating, as if they had invented it. They 
looked around for people who were not working. And lo ! 
the convents — there, they said, were very nests of un-work. 
And so the Communists moved against the convents. 

This time the Communists moved like the blow of* a 
mighty hammer. 
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At eight o’clock on a morning in October 1949, a de- 
tachment of fifty ^police, aboutthalf of them uniformed 
police and about half secret police in plain clothes, appeared 
at our convent .with no warning. They said they would 
have to search the convent. About forty of the sisters were 
shut into the dining-room with a policeman to watch them. 
Policemen were assigned to stay with the other sisters who 
had work to do, to make sure that they didn’t hide any- 
thing. No sister was left alone. I continued teaching my 
kindergarten class while a policepian stood at the door. 
Other policemen kept the convent surrounded. 

The rest of the policemen then proceeded to tear the 
convent apart. • 

They went through every room, even ^those convent 
rooms closed tcf men. They searched all the nuns’ quarters, 
went through all the cupboards, the night tables, and the 
beds, turning over the mattresses. They searched even the 
sanctuary in the chapel. You could hear their heavy tread as 
they overran the convent. 

The policeman who searched my room turned up a fine 
cine-camera which a priest had left with me when he had 
to go to jail. 

"What’s this?” 

“That’s a cine-camera.” 

“What’s it for?” 

“It’s for the kindergarten.” 

“There’s no reason whatsoever to have a cine-camera in 
a kindergarten, I’ll have to take that with me.” 

And he went off with my fine cine-camera.^ 

• From the nuns’ quarters the policemen turned up more 
serious evidence. Among this evidence was an anti-Com- 
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munist book written before the Communists seized power. 
We later believed that the book was put^here by the police 
themselves. In any case, the officer in charge brought it to 
the mother superior. 

“My men found this anti-Government book in one of 
your nuns’ beds”. 

“If he did, I’m very surprised.” 

“The whole convent is against the Concernment.” 

Then the officer produced a stack of five or six religious 
books, such as prayer books, novenas, and the lives of the 
saints. 

“My men also found these.” 

“Naturally. This is a convent. ”» 

The officer instructed his assistant to list the anti-Com- 
munist book and the religious books on a sheet of paper. He 
made him write out below that these books had been found 
in this convent. Then the officer got Mother Superior to 
sign this piece of paper. 

Then the police, who had been there four hours, left, 
and we spenf the rest of the day straightening up after them. ‘ 

Three days later at our noon meal while the rest of us ate 
silently, one of the sisters read from a spiritual reading book, 
as was our mealtime custom. That day it was the story of 
Tobias. The sister read: 

“One day Tobias had to journey to a strange city and he 
did not know the way. Then he foimd a young man to show 
him the way. And the young man went with Tobias all the 
way to the strange city, then brought him back to his own 
people. When Tobias and his father started to pay' him the 
young man said to them, ‘I am the angel Raphael, one 6f 
the seven who stand before the Lord.’ Then Tobias and his 
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famer fell upon iheir faces, and when they arose they saw 
him no more. Thei% they confessed the great and wonderful 
works of God, and how the angel of the Lord had appeared 
unto them.” 

When we had finished our meal, Mother Superior rang 
her bell which meant we were to get up and go into the 
chapel and pray. But this time Mother Superior said, “Sit 
down, sisters. I haVe something to say to you.” 

We sat down again and Mother Superior said, “I have 
received a letter this morning from the Government.” 

She waited a moment. “I will read you the letter,” she 
said then. And she read: “The convent home which belongs 
to the congregation of the Daughters of the Most Holy 
Saviour, situated at 6 Jakubovo Square and 34-36 Gross- 
lingova Street, ns not properly occupied since it contains 
underground movements against the Government. Further- 
more, the activity which is being conducted in it at the 
present time is not necessary. For these reasons the Govern- 
ment hereby takes over this convent in order to put it to 
a better and more effictent use. The convent school and 
old-age home are allowed to stay. Otherwise everything is 
to be removed. However, the convent is permitted to take 
all of its religious belongings wherever it decides to go. 
You are allowed three days to carry out this order.” 

It was as if the world had come to an end. There was not 
a sound. We all looked at Mother Superior, and we could 
see her face wet- with tears. Then all around me I could 
hear the crying of the sisters. The older sisters were shaking 
and weeping, for this had long been their home, and here 
tiiey had expected to finish their lives. 

“This means we have to go,” Mother Superior was saying 
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rather brusquely. “We can’t do a thing about it. We’d only 
go to jail. We have to ac^.ept it just as tjiough it were from 
the hands of God, that even though we can’t understand it, 
He in His wisdom is allowing the Communists to do this 
to us.” 

The younger of us were trying to pull ourselves together, 
but the sounds of the old sisters were still heard, though 
more softly now, through the hall. Then Mother Superior, 
as though for them, spoke softly but fervently. 

“Don’t lose faith,” she said. “We’re not the first ones to 
have to go through this. IVIany times before this has hap- 
pened — and religion has survived. God will help us. He 
will go with us all the way, as Hr^ went with Tobias.” 

She paused, and then she spoke briskly again. “Now 
everybody go and get packed.” 

From the dining-room we went into the chapel, as we 
always did after eating. We knelt and said our regular 
prayers aloud, thanking God for His everyday gifts. Then, 
instead of getting up as we usually did, we stayed, though 
no one told us to, and each prayed^ silently her own prayer. 

“Jesus,” I prayed, “why is it so hard so suddenly? It comes 
so suddenly.” 

It was time for my class, so I went back to the kinder- 
garten. 

“What’s wrong, Sestricka (Sister)?” the children asked. 

I did not know I was crying. 

“The sisters have to leave the convent,” I said. 

The children all gathered around me very solemn-faced. 

“Why, Sestricka?” one^ little boy asked. “Why do the 
sisters have to leave?” 

“The Government says so,” I said. 
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Several of the little voices spoke up. “Let’s all go » . . 
we’ll all go with th'e sisters . . . 

A little girl started pulling at my habit. I looked down, 
and her eyes were very wide and worried. 

“Sestricka,” she said, “are you going, too ?” 

“No,” I said. 

“We wouldn^t let you go anyhow,” she said in a tiny 
voice, and holding bn to me. 

For the rest of the afternoon I had them do drawings. I 
was too sad to sing or tell stories. 

It was a terrible three days, those next three. The Govern- 
ment letter did not tell us where to go. After all, when you 
serve an eviction notice, it is not up to you to find the 
people another place. Mother Superior made arrangements 
to take the sisters to a hospital of our order seventy-five 
miles away, at Trencin. All seventy sisters would go except 
for five who were to stay on — ^four sisters to take care of the 
twenty-four old people in the old-age home, and me to 
teach the kindergarten. Of the six convent buildings, all 
except the kindergarten *and the old-age home were to be 
taken over, including the nuns’ living quarters, which 
meant that we five sisters who were staying had to move 
into the old-age home. Since there were only three vacant 
beds, we had to take turns, with two of us sleeping on the 
floor for five months until a couple of the old ladies moved 
out. The rest of the sisters packed their belongings for their 
new home. Everyone was too busy even for us to eat to- 
gether, and each grabbed what she could and continued 

• The religious statues and the religious paintings were 
packed up, along with clothes, dishes, and some furniture. 
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The chapel was stripped. All the religious objects came 
down from the chapel. The largest painting, behind the 
altar, an oil painting of Jesus appearing to Saint Marguerite 
when she was praying ; the two statues on either side of this 
painting, one of Saint Joseph holding the infant Jesus, the 
other of the Blessed Virgin. The painting of Saint Augustine. 
Down they came, all of them. Down came the fourteen 
paintings depicting the Way of the Cross. Down came the 
huge oak cross on the ceiling with the words across it “Per 
Crucem ad Lucem'^ (“Through the Cross to the Light”) and the 
cross painted in such a way^’tliat light appeared to be shining 
from it. The small organ was taken out. And finally, the 
huge marble altar ten feet long, \vhich had been imported 
from Italy, was taken out. 

Those three days it was as if Death itself walked through 
that convent, and the sound of tears lay upon the 
corridors. 

On the last day the priest celebrated a final Mass in the 
chapel. It was the first time we had been all together since 
Mother Superior read the letter. The chapel looked like 
no chapel whose walls had ever echoed to the beautiful 
words of the Mass. Great spots of broken plaster, like bleed- 
ing sores, looked down upon the priest from where had 
looked Saint Augustine and Saint Marguerite and Saint 
Joseph and the Blessed Virgin and Jesus Christ. No sweet 
music sounded forth, for where the music had come from 
stood another scab of ripped flooring, the resting place of 
the organ. No altar stoo^ with its tabernacle bearing the 
Blessed Sacrament — only more gutted floor and wall, and 
a small kitchen table draped with a white tablecloth. 

All the seventy nuns gathered a last time in that chapel, 
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and the priest stood before us. There was no organ, but we 
sang a song we freq^^ently had sung in that chapel: 

Here in the Holiest Sacrament 
Is enthroned the hidden Jesus King. 

He came down from the heights of heaven 
So He would be staying amongst us. 

Before You we are kneeling down in the dust, 

With our kindness we are begging You 
To give us Your kindness, 

Oh, Jesus, King of our Hearts! 

The priest said the Ma^s. Then he turned towards the 
nuns to read from the Bible and to preach. 

The priest’s nK)ul:h moved, but no words came from him. 
The only sounds in that chapel were the sounds of tears 
falling on the nuns’ starched collars, on the priest’s vest- 
ments . 

“Sisters ...” the priest finally said. He was very pale. 
“For the last time we are present at a Mass in this chapel . . .” 

And he waited again, without voice. Then he went on. 

“Sisters . . .” he said, his voice weak and broken, “I can 
see the tears in your eyes, as I feel them in my own. It is a 
very beautiful thing when a new chapel is blessed and given 
to God. For then that chapel becomes a place where the 
people will honour God. where they may come and pray to 
Him, and where He will be able to receive them as children 
at His own table and to bless them. But what can be said of 
a time \\4ien we have to do the opposite? When, instead of 
blessing a new chapel, we have to tear the chapel down ...” 

And now the priest’s voice was no longer weak, but rose 
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in terrible anger, until it became like the voice of one upon 
the mountain. “What can be said when we have to tear 
down the paintings of God” — and he pointed to the bleeding 
sores upon the walls. “What can be said when we have to 
break down the altar of God” — and he pointed to the gaping 
hole where the altar had been, and his voice rose yet again 
in a righteous wrath. “What can be said when we have to 
close the door in front of the people and give the dhapel to 
those who will make of that holy place a shame, a circus . . .” 

And the priest stood there, tears pouring down his 
cheeks. 

“But don’t lose faith in God,” he said, and now his voice 
was weak again, trembling. “Build your own altar in your 
heart, an altar which no human hands can tear down as they 
have tom these paintings down, which nobody can destroy 
as this altar has been destroyed. Keep that altar in your 
hearts, and as I stand here to-day, one day God will raise 
up again His own altar — in this very place!” And he made 
the sign of the cross. “For the last time now, may God bless 
you in this place ...” 

Taking the Blessed Sacrament, the priest started up the 
aisle. And the seventy nuns, carrying candles, followed him. 
We followed him out of the chapel, out of the convent, and 
to a nearby church, where the priest left the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to show that it, too, had been evicted by the Com- 
munists. 

After this last Mass the nuns climbed into lorries which 
were also carrying the religious objects from the convent. 
The sisters and Mother Superior said good-bye to me and 
the four sisters who were staying to care for the old people. 

“Sisters,” Mother Superior said, “in a way it will be harder 
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on you than on any of us. At least we will be together. You 
will be amongst them. Have faith God bless you. God give 
you strength!” 

Mother Superior was a strong woman but she cried. 

Thus the Communists, to give “Honour to Work”, dealt 
with the convents. It was to Trencin that my fellow sisters 
went that terrible day — ^Trencin, which was eventually 
turned Into a concentration camp for nuns, with*hundreds 
of them sent there from all orders. A concentration camp, 
and a sort of replacement centre from whence nuns were 
shipped to work in factories. Those from our convent were 
sent, in time, to eight different places scattered all over 
Czechoslovakia — ^most of gurs were sent, in 1902, to work 
in a rope factory in Bohemia. They are there to-day. They 
live in huts in g#vernment camps and wear working smocks 
over their religious habits, for they have refused to take 
these off as the Government asked. They have numbers 
sewn on the smocks, and a sister is not a sister, but “144”. 
And they make ropes. There is a bitter joke amongst them: 
“We’re making ropes to^be hanged by.” 

The Communists move in stages, bitter stages. First, in 
190^, the Communists started putting nuns to work in the 
fields. Then, in 191 1 and 1912, they started putting them 
in the factories, mostly in textile mills where they make 
Army and workers’ uniforms. It is a cowardly way to do it. 
If the Communists had courage, they would simply say, 
“There shall be no more nuns,” and execute all nuns. But 
they are scared to say. “There shall be no more nuns.” So 
they forbid any young girls to join convents, and meantime 
rixey put the nuns still alive into fields and faefories and wait 
for them to die off. 
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The next day, after Mother Superior had left with the 
sisters for Trencin, a detachment of fifteen religious and 
political prisoners under guard arrived at our convent to 
remake it, including making offices of where the nun’s bed- 
rooms had been, partitioning the big nuns’ dining-room 
into still more offices, and converting the chapel into a 
meeting hall for a Communist women’s organization called 
the “Ziveija”. This was the “better and more efficient use” to 
which the convent was to be put. 

The workers who came to transform the convent were 
my first contact with this kind of prisoner, a good many of 
which kind I was to see later and some of whom to help to 
flee the Communists and cross the border. I knew as an 
idea that human beings could be imprisoned for religious 
activity, but I had never actually seen any. It was a shock to 
me to see men wearing heavy grey prison uniforms and 
being guarded wdth guns, like wild animals, because of their 
religion. 

The prisoners were the gentlest of men. One of the 
guards was friendly, too, and when this one was on duty I 
managed to slip food to the prisoners, leaving the food under 
a veranda of their quarters at the convent. My little children, 
noticing this, asked if they could slip something, too. I sup- 
pose even their little eyes could see that the men being 
guarded with guns were gentle creatures. So the children 
brought small packages of salami and bread to the school 
in paper bags and I passed these packages, too, on to the 
prisoners. 

Amongst the prisoners, I soon discovered, was a young 
priest. I was 'm the garden one day when he came to get a 
drink of water from the well, and I gave him one. He was 
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only twenty-five years old. I asked him what he had been 
imprisoned for. He shrugged, and ^ thin smile traced across 
his lips. “For being a priest,” he said. His job here was to be 
a bricklayer’s mate, and he heaved bricks and mortar. What 
a cruel thing, I thought, to force a priest to work changing 
a convent into offices for a Communist organization. 

In a way I was glad the prisoners were there. I felt among 
friends as long as tlfey were near. But one day they finished 
transforming the convent and left. I said good-bye to them, 
including the young priest, who asked me to get some 
rosaries and prayer books — and a breviary for himself and 
some reading glasses, for he had lost his — and bring them to 
him in prison, and he would give them to his fellow 
prisoners. “They are good boys,” he said simply. I got fifteen 
rosaries and fifte^^n prayer books from a priest I knew, and 
also the breviary and glasses and some socks and underwear 
for the young priest, and took them to him in prison. This 
was the beginning of my helping people who had got into 
trouble with the new Government. One I helped, who 
later was to help me, was*a girl named Veronicka, to whom 
I took some blankets and tood in jail. 

With my fellow sisters gone, and now with even the 
prisoners gone, I felt very lonesome, like an orphan. All 
around my kindergarten the Commimists swarmed through 
the convent during the day, making great efficient noises, 
tossing orders around, and incessantly singing the Com- 
munist “Work Anthem”, or “Honour to Work” song: 

•Sound the song beautiful and loud, 

Be Honour to Work! Honour to Work! 

Work, the only thing the people have 
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To take comfort in, 

Because everytjiing the human being has 

Comes only from work. 

Be Honour to Work! 

Be Honour to Work! 

The Zivena group of Communist women worked with 
the wonien and children. In order that all SlovakiaA women 
could work under the Communist “Honour to Work” 
programme, Zivena sent out its members to take care of 
children in Government ^mangers” while the mothers 
worked. If there was a big Communist celebration, it did 
the same thing to make it possible for the mothers to attend, 
and provided transportation for them, too. Then the Zivena 
women worked directly with children, •taking them to 
Communist camps for vacations and distributing Com- 
munist-type toys to the children. They used to come into 
my kindergarten and ask me if I would like some toys for 
the kindergarten. They would do this, acting very kindly in 
front of the children to show thfc children that they, the 
Zivena, would give the children anything they wanted. 
When they asked me, I would reply, “Nothing, thank you.” 

Their typewriters and adding machines sounded through 
the convent. The former air of quietness was destroyed, 
and where nuns used to walk in the garden now walked 
women in blue smocks, Zivena women — very disciplined 
women with a brisk, efficient air. I tried to avoid them as 
much as possible, but it was difficult. In a far comer of the 
garden was a quiet place, a bench under a waftiut tree, 
where formerly I used to go to pray and think, but noV 
even this place was overrun with them. 
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Then at night they would hold large meetings in what 
had been our chapel and was now a meeting hall, and many 
people would come, tramping through the convent. From 
the chapel where songs to the Jesus King had once been 
lifted now sometimes at night I could hear their voices 
raised in bellowing adoration of a new deity: 

Russia js our mother, 

Russia is that sweet land 

Which is raising in herself a great son. 

The glorious and never-dying Stalin. 

He is the sun that warms the whole world. 

He is the ray-bright star ^hich shows us the light ahead. 
For that sing to hVm every Comrade ! 

From one pole of the earth to the other! 

One day, not long after the prisoners had finished their 
rebuilding and gone, I had a longing to go into the chapel. 
I thought it would give me strength just to go in there, for 
even though the religious objects were all gone it was 
twenty-one years now that I had prayed daily in that chapel, 
and it was where I had taken all my promises to be a nun. 

So one night after the Communists had held a meeting 
in the chapel and had left, I got the cleaning woman to let 
me in. I turned on the light and stood at the entrance to the 
chapel. I looked, and what I saw made great waves of shock 
roll through me. 

Behind the altar where had been the large painting of 
Saint Marguerite praying to Jesus was now an equally large 
picture of Stalin, and by it pictures of Lenin and Gottwald, 
the Communist President of Czechoslovakia. Where had 
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been the two statues, on either side of it, of Saint Joseph 
holding the infant Jesus and of the Blessed Virgin, were now 
two large Communist flags. Where had been the fourteen 
paintings of the Way of the Cross, were now dozens of 
signs such as "Honour to Work” and “Good Luck to the 
Five Year Plan”. Where had been the great altar were now 
chairs and tables. The chapel was filled with cigarette smoke, 
and the floor littered with cigarette ends. 

I stumbled forward, down the aisle to where the altar 
had been, to where I had once prostrated myself to be a 
nun. There among the ciga??ette ends I fell down, prostrat- 
ing myself again and crying blindly, sobbing, shaking, and 
my voice cried out: 

“God, how could you allow this ?” 


7 

THE BATTLE FOR THE CHILDREN 

M y kindergarten and I, we were like a small fortress 
surrounded by Communists, a tiny band of holdouts. It 
was like a state of siege. The atmosphere, with the incessant 
Zivena women all around us, was not the best for teaching 
small children. But I kept on teaching as I had done for so 
many years, telling my stories and teaching my games to the 
children anef drawing flowers with them and cutting tke 
flowers out and pasting on paper. 
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Then the Communists began to penetrate our little 
fortress. 

Again they moved cautiously. It is a genius of the Com- 
munists that they know when to move fast and when to 
proceed cautiously. To interrupt the deep-rooted custom of 
nuns teaching little children was one of those things on 
which to proceed cautiously. And all the time they, had an 
even more evil goal* which we were to learn later. This 
was to induce the nuns themselves to join them and be their 
teachers. They actually had that idea., .Another genius of the 
Communists is to underestimate the spirit of resistance 
within people who believe strongly in something different 
from their own doctrine. It Is extremely difficult for them 
to believe that there, can be a will as fierce and undying as 
they consider their own to be. 

That school year of 1 9 09- 1 o was a strange battle of nerves, 
with the Communists trying to chunk away at the nuns’ 
teaching of religion in their own form schools, and the 
embattled sisters resisting. It was a year, too, of the Com- 
munists trying wtih every weapon, beginning with gentle 
persuasion, to induce the sisters to change — by way of 
taking a “political course” which they tried repeatedly to 
get us to take — into a different species of teacher. 

The first step, starting in the autumn of 1914, was to 
direct all form-school teachers to attend meetings which 
were held every two weeks in one of the state schools. 
The slow process had started. These meetings were entitled 
“Teachers’ Instructional Courses”, and were conducted by 
a Communist “supervisor” from the Government Depart- 
ment of Education. At first they consisted mainly of lec- 
tures. One lecture, for example, would deal with this 
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theme: “You should raise the children from the beginning 
to make them realize they have a good government.” We 
nuns in the classes would sit and wait and watch. No one as 
yet was making any move towards us, and so we attended 
and remained watchful, waiting for the move, the orders, 
the insistence, the force that we knew must come after the 
words were at an end. 

Soon the meetings passed from the’ theory stage to the 
stage of gradual insistence. Soon each time, at each of these 
three-hour-long meetings, we were told something new to 
do with the children. 

November was Russia friendship month. At the first 
meeting that month we were given short Russian and other 
Commimist songs to teach the children. At the second 
meeting we were told to explain to the children who 
Joseph Stalin was — who he was, where he was living, how 
he helped the people, how good he was. This instruction 
to the teachers was quite solemn, as if we were about to 
undertake to describe to the children a new planet. 

In December, at the first meeting, we were told, “Saint 
Nicholas is forbidden, and any practice of Christmas is for- 
bidden in the schools . Propaganda such as telling the children 
that Jesus is coming to see them at Christmas, when it’s not 
true, shall not be said any more.” In December, too, at the 
other two-weeks* meeting, we were told to keep the 
children in at lunch and not to send them home to their 
parents. The idea was, the less they saw of their parents, the 
less they would learn from them. “That way,” said the super- 
visor, “the children will not learn the old ways, but will get 
to be progressive citizens for the Communist Government 
when they grow up.” Repeatedly the supervisor emphasized 
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the thing of getting the children when they were young and 
starting to indoctrinate them. 

In January the emphasis was on teaching the children the 
all-importance of work. At the first meeting that month we 
were told to teach the children a new way of greeting each 
other. For centuries back the greeting among Slovak people 
when they met had been ^'Pochvalenj bud Jezis Kristus (Praised 
be Jesus Christ),” at which the other answers, “Na vefy 
amen (Forever amen).” 

Now the Communist supervisor ati the meetings told us 
that we must tell the children to stop greeting each other 
this way. The new way, when children or anybody else saw 
each other, was for one to say, “Praci cest (Honour to work),” 
and the other to reply, ^Cest (Honour).” We were told to 
indoctrinate the children in this strange new method of 
salutation. 

In January, at the second meeting, we were told that 
there would be new toys for the children. No longer were 
there to be merely dolls and knights and toy dogs. We were 
told that the inspector for our class would presently bring 
us a new batch of toys. Little tractors, steam shovels and 
plain shovels and the like. The idea again was that every- 
thing was now “Honour to Work”. These toys were also to 
be the foundation for new games to replace the old, 
frivolous games. Ring-a-ring-o’ roses and hopscotch were 
done with. Instead of ring-a-ring-o’ roses, the little children 
four, five, and six years old were supposed to dig holes in 
the sand with the steam shovels and the plain shovels to 
prove how much work they could do. Instead ofjhopscotch, 
they were supposed to play a new game called “work 
brigade”, which consisted of carrying sticks on their little 
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shoulders to represent shovels and marching around the 
yard. This was to be ? preparation for the time at about 
seven years old when they would go into real Communist 
“work brigades”. It was such nonsense that one would have 
thought the supervisor was bringing off a great joke, had he 
not delivered it in the manner of a field marshal outlining a 
battle order. 

In JFebruary, at the first meeting, we were told for the 
first time verbally to stop all teaching of religion. Actually 
the official ruling on this had come out in the autumn of 
1948, but this ruling ab<;^ve all took constant following up 
to enforce. “Don’t,” said the Communist supervisor now, 
“turn the children’s heads with sV)mething that never exfsted.” 

In February, at the second meeting, we were told, “Take 
all religious pictures and objects down frofn your classroom.” 
And an order came through : “No emblems of any kind shall 
be displayed in any schoolroom except Government em- 
blems.” 

As these orders came out from the endless fount of the 
meetings every two weeks, they were Just so many words 
until they were backed up. In my school that was the Job of 
the panj referentka — “lady inspector”. 

She wore blue overall?. She had dark brown, curly hair 
all fluffed out, a sharp nose, and an air of the most precise 
efficiency. She was about thirty-five. She would walk into 
the classroom without warning and sit there listening to 
me teaching the children, making notes in a notebook which 
she always carried. She would look all around like a 
mechanic inspecting a car. Mother Superior would never 
have thought of coming in without warning like that and 
watching me teach, but the Communists have their own 
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way of doing things. She would come about twice a week 
and ask the children all sorts of questions, what songs they 
were singing, what stories they were told, did they like 
school, did they like the sister (which was what she called 
me in front of the children since that was the way they 
knew me, though when we were by ourselves she called me 
sudruska ucitelka^ “comrade teacher”). The children would 
stand there very politely and answer her, but always looking 
at me as they answered, which infuriated her. “Yes, we 
do,” they said when the comrade woman asked them about 
me, “wc like her very much.” 

Also the comrade woman kept her shoes on in my class- 
room. 

Between the Communist woman inspector and myself 
there quickly began a personal battle of nerves. On my part 
it was an attempt to defend our way of teaching at every 
step. On hers, it was an attempt to change it here and 
change it there and change it whichever way she could. 

The next day after each of the meetings she would come 
trotting to me with a ct)py of the newest order we had 
received the day before and, where necessary, the tools 
with which to fulfill it. When the order on teaching the 
children Russian and other Communist songs was given, 
she appeared with a sheaf of songs. When the order came on 
educating the children about Joseph Stalin, she brought me 
a great batch of material on the well-known Russian. When 
the order on the new toys came out, she turned up with a 
batch of little tractors, steam shovels, and plain shovels. 
Carrying"out the order of not teaching religion any more, 
she took away our books such as Jezisko V Prirode (Jesus in 
Nature), which contained such bad things as: 
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Come children to Jesus, 

He will make fairy tales for you, 

He is holding wide His arms. 

Come to Him quietly. 

Come from towns and cities. 

By Him there is always plenty of room, 

. Sit down here in the grass 
Where Jesus is talking to you. 

So, with the comrade woman sitting there, I taught the 
children the same "Honom: to Work” song I heard bawled 
by the Communist women in the convent. I told them a 
little story about Stalin. I told them about the five year 
plan. I taught them to greet each other, not by saying, 
“Praised be Jesus Christ”, and answering, “Forever amen”, 
but by saying, “Honour to work”, and answering, “Honour”. 

Then when the comrade woman left, satisfied, I told them 
about Jesus in the manger. I told them how God had created 
man by breathing into a piece of mud. I told them how God 
was everywhere and could see even into dark cellars. 

Wherever there were ruses, 1 sought them out. We 
weren’t supposed to celebrate Saint Nicholas Day, 6 De- 
cember, so instead of making slippers and filling them with 
sweets for the children to carry home, I put the sweets in 
plain brown bags so that no one would see it. The proces- 
sions of the children across the city on the holy days, when 
they used to strew flowers on the streets, were forbidden 
now. And anywhere you took the children on an outing, 
you had to get a permit from the Government office. So 
when the time came to take the children on their annual 
trip to the Shrine of Mary’s Portion, I applied for and got 
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a Government permit to take them on a “picnic”, which I 
did not specify was to be held at the shrine. When we were 
forbidden to open and close each class by making the chil- 
dren pray, “Our Father Who art in heaven,” I got them to 
sing a little song before and after class, which went: 

Our heavenly Father 

Who takes care of the flowers. 

Be kind and look upon 
Us small children. 

We want to be good f©r ever 
For the happiness of our parents 
And for your great appreciation. 

Which they allowed. The Lord’s Prayer was forbidden, 
but they hadn’t yet^got as far as making an order forbidding 
such mild songs as these. 

Of all the things in my classroom that angered the woman 
inspector the religious pictures and emblems which hung 
on the walls infuriated her the most, for these she had to 
sit and look at. But theil^ was no order as yet, so all she 
could do was be angry and scribble furiously in her note- 
book. However, after the order came in February to take 
down all religious objects, promptly the next day she turned 
up in the classroom wearing a look of triumph. I was holding 
class, and she trotted in and interrupted me in front of the 
children. 

“Here you are,” she said happily. 

She handed me a copy of the Government order, “No 
emblems 'of any kind ...” Also she handed me a list of the 
religious pictures and objects in my kindergarten, as if I 
didn’t know. 
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The list was extensive. At the front of the room, by the 
blackboard was a large picture of Jesus with the children 
and under it Jesus’ words from the Bible which I had pasted 
there, “Let the little children come to me, and do not 
hinder them, for of such is the kingdom of God.” By this 
picture hung a large Cross with the crucified Christ. 

This picture and the Cross together, being at the front of 
the room, formed as it were our altar.# On the wills, too, 
were a picture of Saint Joseph and Jesus in the carpenter’s 
shop, and another picture of the Blessed Virgin Mary with 
Jesus in her arms. 

Now all these were supposed to come down. Jesus was 
supposed to disappear off the stage — and also off the 
wall. 

The woman inspector told me to* cemply with the 
Government order and to take the pictures and the Cross 
down. 

“Dofcre,” I said, pressing my lips together, “All right,” 

And I did nothing. 

Each time she came after that^she mentioned it to me, 
each time more threateningly, reminding me of the 
Government order. 

“Dofcre,” I would say. 

Finally I had to take down the Virgin Mary and the Saint 
Joseph. This satisfied her for a few visits. Then she kept 
mentioning the Cross. 

“Take down the Cross, Comrade,” she said. 

I bit my lip. “Dofcre.” 

This went on for many more visits and many more 
threats. Finalfy I took the Cross. But I did not take it dowrt. 

I moved it — from the front wall to the back wall. 
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She let it rest there. 

That left the picture that to her was the worst of all. The 
largest, the one in the most important place, the one the 
children looked at always from where they sat — the picture 
of Jesus and the children. 

Visit after visit the comrade woman spoke to me about 
this picture. 

“Dotre,” I always answered. 

Finally one day she burst in while I was conducting class. 

“Now Tve told you many times about that picture,” she 
said, “1 want you to take it down, according to the order.” 

“Doire,” 1 said. 

“Now,” she said. 

I didn^t move. “Take it down. Comrade,” she said, and 
pointed a finger ^t Jesus and the children gathered around 
Him in the picture. 

I was trembling with anger, both at the order and at the 
name by which she addressed me. The children in the 
classroom looked up, frightened. It was an awful thing for 
them to have to see. * 

Suddenly the woman inspector turned on me angrily. 
“My patience is at an end with you,” she said. “Take that 
picture down!” 

She particularly wanted me to do it, and in front of the 
children, so that they should see a nun take a picture of 
Jesus down at a Communist’s order. I would have died 
first. 

“Take it down!” she said again. “For the last time Tm 
telling you, take it down!” 

* I was extremely angry as this woman stood there in blue 
overalls giving me such an order. 
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“I didn’t put it up,” I said. “Let who put it up take it 
down.” 

“This will only lead to trouble for you,” she said. “You’re 
asking for something to happen to you.” 

“I will not take it down,” I said. “Do you understand 
that? If you want it down, take it down yourself.” 

She hesitated. It was a fearful thing to do, even for her, 
to lay hands on a religious picture. It was the same way later 
in the hospital when the Communists issued an order that 
all the crosses, which were over each of the children’s beds, 
must come down. The director of the hospital passed the 
order along. But no one wanted to be the one who actually 
took the crosses down. The doctors said, “We are doctors, 
it is not our business to take crosses down.” The maids said 
they were afraid — afraid their hands wouH be paralyzed if 
they laid them on the Cross to take it down. 

So the Communists said, “The sisters must take them 
down. The Catholics should take them down — it’s their 
emblem.” 

And we said, “We would be th^ last to take them down.” 
Even the Communists, who professed such hardness, were 
afraid to take down the Cross. So in the hospital they stayed 
up, for no one would take the crosses down. 

Now, as we stood there before the children, the Com- 
munist woman inspector in her blue overalls, and me. 
Sister Cecilia, in my religious habit, it was the same thing. 
I could feel the fear even in her to touch that picture. But 
if it was going to come dovm, I wanted her to do it as she 
wanted me. Furthermore. I wanted her to do it fn front of 
the children. 

“Take it down!” she said once more. 
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The children, frightened, were beginning to whimper, 
for hard anger disturbs children. 

“Never,” I said. “Never, never will I take that picture 
down.” 

She hesitated . . . then she stepped to the wall, her hands 
reached up and in one furious movement ripped the picture 
off. 

It was a violent act, and the children, as one,*let out a 
gasping cry. They jumped up from their seats and gathered 
around the picture. 

“Why did she take it down?” tfiey cried. “Sister, why 
did she take Jesus down?” 

The woman Communist* was panting as she looked at me, 
hatred in her eyes. And I, I was shaking with anger as I 
looked at her. It was a few moments before I could speak. 

“Jesus’ picture isn’t supposed to be on the wall any 
more,” I answered the children, looking not at them, but 
at the Communist woman. 

Then, while the Communist woman inspector stood 
there, seeming to me to*be a seething mass half of hatred, 
half of terror at the awful act she had committed now that 
she had committed it. . . . As she stood there, the children 
lifted the picture up, the picture of Jesus and the children, 
and started making little sounds of pity. 

“Oh, poor Jesus,” they said, “poor, poor Jesus. Give Him 
to us, and we’ll take Him home and put Him on our wall.” 

Then the children turned to the Communist woman 
inspector, and one spoke very shyly. 

“May ^Ve have Jesus?” 

The woman inspector waited one moment, a wild fury 
on her face. Then she turned and stamped from the room. 
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Our classroom looked very different now. Instead of the 
religious pictures were other pictures and emblems that the 
comrade woman brought to fill the spaces. At the front of 
the room, where had been the large picture of Jesus and the 
children, were now several things to replace it. In tl\e 
centre went the Czechoslovak coat of arms with the 
different emblems of lions, eagles, and a bear for the 
different parts of Czechoslovakia and a* double cross over 
the three peaks of our Tatra Mountains for Slovakia. Be- 
neath this, right above niy desk, went an eighteen-inch red 
star with a black sickle and hammer through it and below it 
the Communist slogan, “Honour to Work”. On either side 
of the coat of arms went thirty- by twenty-inch pictures of 
Stalin and Gottwald. 

But to the last, when the comrade w( 5 man’s back was 
turned, I taught religion to the children, even beneath the 
hammer and sickle. 1 said to myself, “If they’re going to put 
me in jail, let them have a reason for it.” 

Thus the battle of nerves was fought directly, with bare 
claws. But a much bigger and morh refined battle of nerves, 
with the highest stakes, was being fought out between the 
nun teachers and the Communists. What the Communists 
really wanted was made plain in a conversation I had one 
day in May 1910 when we nun teachers were called one by 
one to the office of the chief Government inspector for the 
form schools. 

The amazing thing about this interview was the extreme 
kindness of the Government inspector. I had the feeling 
that he was not doing this out of any will of his own but — 
out of someone else’s will. He may have been pretending. 
Or he may himself have been a good man who had made 
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that awful decision that you must work with the Commu- 
nists, that there is no other way, so you might as well make 
the best of it. Whichever was the case; he was very kind 
with me, even gentle. He was a man of about forty-five, 
who seemed unsure, almost embarrassed as he talked 
with me. 

‘‘Sit down. Sister,” and he held a chair for me as I came 
into his office. 

He asked, very gently, how I was getting along in school. 
I mentioned that the atmosphere for teaching the children 
was not greatly improved by the comrade woman inspector 
sitting there scribbling madly in her notebook while I 
taught them. 

' The inspector smiled. “I know. She is a vigorous sort, 
that woman.” 

“A mild enough word for her,” I said. 

He laughed. “1 don’t know why her sort was picked for 
that kind of job. She was just sent to me,” he said apolo- 
getically. 

He waited a moment,* looking down at some folder on 
his desk. 

“Let me sec,” he said, “how long have you been teach- 
ing?” 

“Seventeen years,” I said. 

“A long time,” he said. “You are a very experienced 
teacher. You like to teach?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

He looked at the folder. “I see here you have an excellent 
record. Every year the top rating from the Government 
iilspector. H-m-m.” He glanced through the folder again, 
then, rather quickly, was looking up at me. 
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“Sister,” he said, “would you like to keep on teaching the 
children?” 

“Oh yes, I would,” I said. 

“Well,” he said. “H-m-m.” 

He looked in his folder again, and shuffled it. Then he sat 
back comfortably in his chair and spread his hands. 

“The Government Board of Education,” he said, “would 
like v£ry much for you and the other nuns to continue 
teaching. I know that we won’t find any teachers as good as 
the sisters are with the children. You are one hundred per 
cent honest, all of you, a^nd practically all of you are very 
good teachers and have been teaching very honestly. I know 
that . . . the Government knows that. We won’t be able 
to replace you. We would like to keep you on.” 

He waited, looking at me, waited, I suppose, for me to 
say something. I didn’t, and he went on. 

“But to keep you on,” he said, “it will be necessary for 
you to do one thing. Just one thing, that is all the Govern- 
ment asks.” 

He waited, but still I didn’t say anything. 

“The only thing that will be necessary,” he said, “is for 
you to take a political course — to get a diploma from the 
Department of Political Education.” 

I knew what this meant. It meant turning from teaching 
the children religion to teaching them Communism. What 
other reason for us to take a “political course” ? Now I spoke. 

“I can’t do that,” I said. “My mind and my feelings and 
my religion . . . they are all against it.” 

He didn’t say anything. He seemed almost embarrassed. 
Now I went bn. 

“I have been teaching for seventeen years now,” I said, 
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“and every year, as you see in that folder, when the Govern- 
ment inspector came, he always gave me first place among 
the teachers — the number one raAng. If I have that sort of 
rating, why should I go and take another course to try to 
be something different? Could the course make me any 
better than number one ?” 

He waited, and I had the feeling he was studying me, 
and he seemed almost apologetic. 

“Sister,” he said, “listen to me. The Government would 
like very much to keep you as teachers. It doesn’t seem too 
much, does it, foi you to do just one thing, take the political 
course ?” 

“It seems that it is,” I said. 

I suppose he saw that I would not change. He continued 
gently. “Sister, Hi will give you one more offer. Will you 
agree that if we have meetings and nothing is said against 
religion in those meetings, just what has to be done 
politically, will you attend?” 

“Yes,” I said, “that we would agree to. But if anything is 
said against religion in thbse meetings, we will have to leave 
the room.” 

He said he would try at the meeting of the Board of 
Education to see if this could be arranged. 

The interview was over and we shook hands. “It is too 
bad the Government is giving us such a reward for all that 
we have done as teachers,” I said, and left. 

It was a strange interview. The inspector had seemed so 
gentle. I walked slowly back to the convent, trying to 
figure it but. One thing, at least, was very clear. The Gov- 
ernment wanted to keep us as teachers. They wanted some 
concessions from us — mainly, a concession to the extent of 
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our taking a political course from which we would learn 
material, that is Communist material, to pass on to the 
pupils in our instruction. As I neared the convent, it sud- 
denly came over me what the Communists were up to. 
They wanted to get a large corps of trained teachers, which 
the nuns were and which indeed they would find hard to 
replace — ^you cannot train teachers for an entire nation 
over nigtt. They wanted us to “come»over” and be their 
teachers. They preferred this, actually, to throwing us out. 
But their evil intent did not stop Uiere. That intent, it 
suddenly came over me, was something much more, so evil 
as to bring shudders all through my body : If they could get 
us to teach their Communist ns^aterial, then the children 
would be hearing Communist instruction from people they 
trusted, that is, their own nun teachers. The monstrousness 
of this attempt horrified me. But it was an exact definition 
of what the Communists were after. 

And in their cleverness they were trying to attain this 
end by gentle persuasion. By soft words to us. By telling 
us it was not much they wanted— only that we would take 
their “political course”. Only that! 

A few days later came another effort to bring us into line, 
another in the series of pressures. Late in May all the nun 
teachers and civilian teachers in Catholic schools were 
called in to a meeting in a cinema which had to be taken 
over to hold us. Now came another pressure, a little sharper 
than anything before, but still under the banner of “reason” 
and calm persuasion. 

When we were all gathered in the cinema, a*^ Govern- 
ment official came out and talked to us. His manner wsis 
entirely friendly. 
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“Now you might as well be reasonable,” he said. “Sisters, 
you might as well face facts. The Government has stepped 
in, and the schools are equal for everybody. There are to be 
no more differences. No more this is different and that is 
different, this is one religion and that, another. We are all 
one and there is only one Government. We will all be one 
and one alike. This is the best thing that ever could happen, 
and the* people have been waiting for it a long 1:ime. All 
equal for everybody. Now, isn’t that a good thing? Is there 
anything wrong with that?” he said coaxingly. “We will all 
be one and one alike.” 

A teacher, not a nun, but a Catholic lay teacher, stood 
up in the audience. He was about twenty-four years old. 
He, too, talked very calmly. 

“I may lose my job by what I am about to say,” he said. 
“But I must say it. Now, what this gentleman on the stage 
says sounds good. On the surface it sounds excellent. ‘All 
equal for everybody.’ On the surface there is nothing any 
of us would argue against in that. But what is beneath it? 
Beneath it is an effort to*take religion away. Beneath it . . . 
it is a devilish plan! Remember! To-day they take your 
Catholic schools away from you. Tomorrow they will take 
your God away from you. This was on my mind and I had 
to say it.” 

And he sat down, to considerable applause. 

This young man was all too prophetic. Soon, sure enough, 
they were starting to take God Himself away. And now 
God has moved out of Slovakia — or, rather, He too has been 
evicted. ' 

Still, the matter of what would be done alTout the nuns’ 
refusal to take the “political course” hung in the air. But in 
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June, at the end of the school year, everyone had a feeling 
that this would be our last year. At the school ceremonies 
closing the year, we had our annual exhibition of little 
things the children had made. The mothers filled the kinder- 
garten with flowers and came themselves for the ceremonies. 
I said good-bye to the children. Then suddenly they started 
coming up to me one by one and giving me little presents 
and saying little speeches that I knew* their mothers had 
taught them, but which moved me none the less for 
that. 

f 

^Mila Sestricka,^^ one would say, “Beloved Sister, thank 
you sincerely for all you have done for me this past year. 
You have worried about me and you tried your best to do 
everything for me, and I will come to see you and God 
bless you.” 

And I cried as I gave them little paper pictures of Saint 
Joseph, and kissed them, each of them. I could not know 
that it was a good-bye kiss, but in my very bones I felt it. 

It is odd about the Communists. When they try to be 
virtuous it is so unnatural on them.* Since their virtue always 
has calculation in it, it can be easily seen, and they are un-- 
comfortable with it. Their patience with us was this way, 
their efforts to be gentle and persuasive to get us to come 
over. Then, if you stand firm, one day they drop their vir- 
tues like shackles from around their necks. And th^y stand 
snarling and naked, and their angry teeth show. And they 
are happy and comfortable, for they are in their natural 
state again. 

And so the time came for them to show themselves to us 
in their natural state, naked and snarling as the beast. 

In July all the nun teachers were called once more into a 
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meeting in the same cinema in Bratislava. A government 
education official came out on the stage and stood before 
the three hundred of us. He wafe a short, rough-looking 
man, and bristled with something in him. The instant you 
looked at him, you knew that the time for gentleness and 
persuasion was now all at an end and that we stood, now at 
last, facing each other, enemy to enemj. And he spoke. 

“You 'have hard heads,” he said. “I think you break the 
walls with your heads, they are so hard. We have been very 
patient with you. The Government is only asking a very 
little. The Government is only asking for you to take the 
political course,” and now but for a moment his voice 
turned coaxing, wheedling, “so that as a teacher you will 
know the meaning of Communist law and Communist 
Government and Sow everything is changed, the Govern- 
ment is changed. All we want is that you shall have a 
diploma from the Department of Political Education.” 

And now the hardness came back in his voice. “Why 
must your heads be so hard? Why must you not change one 
little bit? But because \fe have so much patience, we are 
giving you this last chance, but I tell you now, it is the last. 
If you will only take the political course, you may all stay on 
as teachers.” And now he wheedled. “And, oh, one other 
thing. The Government does not like to have its teachers 
wearing religious habits. So it might be wise if you take off 
those clothes you are wearing and put on the clothes of the 
Government person. They are very nice clothes, and we 
will give all of you very nice uniforms.” 

It was las if one said to a child, “Now be a good little girl 
afnd change out of those clothes, Mamicka has some pretty 
little new clothes for you.” 
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He stopped and smiled very widely, like a slash across 
his face. 

"Now,” he said. “All ^hose willing to do this raise your 
hands.” 

Like little children. And he raised his own hand to show 
how. 

I will never forget what followed then. He stood there 
on the stage, this man, his hand raised. rAnd no other hands 
came up. Not a hand in the audience, not one hand among 
the three hundred nuns there. How proud I was! And as he 
stood there, this little man, with his hand in the air, slowly 
there came over his face and whole body the realization that 
his would be the only hand, that .though he stand there until 
the Day of Judgment not one other hand would be raised in 
that room. From where I sat in the first rows I could see his 
face colour up, further and further, and swell. 

He snapped his hand down. 

Then suddenly one sister was on her feet. 

"If we were good enough for so many years,” she cried 
out, “why aren’t wc good now? We’re no different!” 

Then another sister stood up. “Wc were good for a long 
time to teach the children of this country,” she cried out. 
“But if we’re no good as we are, we’re just plain no 
good!” 

Another stood up. “That our own people should throw 
us out!” 

Another sister stood up and flung the words at the man 
on the stage. “We’ll never be so stupid as to betray our own 
religion and our own God. Take us to work in the fields! 
Anything before we’ll do the crazy things you’re asking fori” 

Then other sisters were getting to their feet. 
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“Take us to the fields!” rang out a voice, and then the 
shouts were coming from everywhere. 

“Take us to the fields!” 

“Take us to the fields!” 

“Take us to the fields!” 

And now all the sisters were on their feet and shouting 
it. From all through the hall the shouts rang out in a mighty 
litany of defiance, ♦sweet and triumphant as the alleluia 
chorus, crashing down over the stage where stood the little 
man, all alone, like someone trapped. 

Then, in a moment of silence, his face swelling in rage, 
he shouted out: “You will receive your releases by post! 
All of you!” • 

And he turned and fled. 

My release casiie^in a few days. It was on Board of Educa- 
tion Stationery. It was all very legal. My name at the top. 
Then as follows: 

(i.) You have failed to fulfill the requirements of the 
Board of Education. 

(2.) You are not qulfilified to teach unless you are wil- 
ling to fulfill these requirements. 

(3 . ) Under these conditions you can no longer continue 
teaching. 

(4.) Therefore, with this document you are forbidden 
to teach in any Czechoslovak school from September 19^0 
forward. 

And so it had come, as it must. “My children,” was all I 
coaid think, “my little children . . . what will happen to 
them?” ' 

' Immediately I started preparing the inventory of the 
kindergarten for the civilian teacher who would replace me. 
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In the meantime I arranged to go to work in the children’s 
clinic, the state hospital where the sisters of my order were 
the nurses. I was glad I had studied nursing, for I cannot be 
away from children. And so now I could look after sick 
children, which the Communists still permitted us to do. 

On I ^ August the civilian teacher came, and I gave her 
the inventory. Then I gave her the keys to the convent and 
walked away across town on the old stone streets. 


8 


COMMUNISTS IN ROMAN COLLARS 

M y heart bled at leaving the children I had taught so 
long. But the Communists were saving up their cruelest 
thing as far as the teaching of childi’en was concerned. It was 
shortly after the start of the new school year in September 
19^0, about a month after I had been at the hospital and the 
first year in seventeen that I would not be teaching, that I 
found out about the Communists’ employment of Kornel. 

Kornel was a young man, or boy, of about eighteen, who 
used to hang around the convent. He was a rather skinny 
boy of German descent, with a dark complexion and black 
hair which he combed straight back. He was a mechanic’s 
helper and used to go by the convent, carrying his tools in 
a wooden box. He was not too bright, and around town was 
known as “Crazy Kornel”. He would do silly things like sud- 
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denly going up to people and asking, “May I come to your 
house for dinner ?” If he met someone on the street whom 
he considered of a better position^ than himself, he would 
bow low half-a-dozen times, and if he met someone he con- 
sidered lower, he would keep his head high in the air, as if 
he were too proud to notice them. He was pitiful — Crazy 
Komel. It was a cruel term, and at the convent we felt 
sorry for him. We aever thought he was a bad boy at all, 
however foolish, and he would stop as he walked by the 
convent with his mechanic’s box, and we would talk with 
him. I think he felt that the sisters were about the only real 
friends he had, the only ones who liked him or would even 
talk to him without making fun of him while they talked. 
He had a sort of crazy look in his eyes and with no warning 
would start gigghng while you were talking to him. Most 
people when he did this would start making fun of him and 
saying things like, “What are you giggling for? Oh, I forgot, 
you’re Crazy Kornel.” But at the convent we pretended 
never to notice. 

One day at the hospital* I heard that the Communists had 
appointed this boy Korncl as “teacher of religion” for the 
children in a school which included my former kinder- 
garten children. Kernel had answered an advertisement 
which the Communists, having taken the nuns away, had 
put in the paper for someone to teach religion. He was 
teaching his classes, dressed in priest’s clothes, including a 
Roman collar. 

I was shocked. The mothers of the children were at first 
fooled, for few of them knew Kornel. They were happy 
that even though the nun teachers had been forced out, the 
Government was still going to provide someone to teach 
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their children religion. But the mothers were not fooled 
long, once their children started coming home and passing 
on what Kornel was tea&hing them. 

I first found out about his teaching when several of the 
mothers came to me at the hospital with reports of it. The 
reports were enough to make me start holding secret 
religion classes for the children, as some of the mothers 
wanted me to do. 

So at nights, when I was not working at the hospital, we 
would gather in small groups of about fourteen children. 
We would meet in different houses with the blinds drawn 
and move from house to house on different nights to escape 
suspicion. By day, however, my children went to the 
Government school, and from them 1 learned the extent of 
the evil the Communists were trying to perform on the 
children through Kornel. 

Kornel, the “teacher of religion”, would read the children 
a story out of a book the Communists published. The story 
dealt with the time Jesus was on this earth. The people, 
Kornel related to the children, ilsed to ask Jesus and His 
disciples down to parties at their houses, and Jesus and His 
disciples would go. One day Peter said to Jesus. “Why 
should we go to parties all the time, Jesus, where there is 
only tea and coffee to drink? I want something different.” 

So Jesus and His disciples went to a party that was really 
different, where there was card-playing and dancing and 
drinking. Finally Jesus got tired and went to bed in the same 
room where some of the people at the party were playing 
cards at the table. After a while Peter, having drunk a lot, 
was tired too, and he nudged Jesus and said, “Jesus, moVe 
over — can a man stay here and get some sleep ?” 
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“Certainly,” Jesus said. So Jesus moved over against the 
wall and Peter lay down in the same bed. While he was 
lying there, a fight broke out at the card table and Peter 
started laughing. When the players heard Peter laughing, 
they broke off their game, pulled Peter out of bed, and beat 
him up. 

Then Peter went back to bed and said to Jesus, “Would 
you mind, Jesus, letjting me sleep against the waif so they 
won’t beat me up again?” 

So Jesus said, “Of course not,” and He and Peter changed 
places. 

As Peter lay against the wall, he started moaning from 
being beaten up. The card players said, “Why is that fellow 
next to the wall moaning — we didn’t beat him. We’ll give 
him something to rnoan about.” So they pulled the one out 
of bed who was against the wall — they were so drunk they 
didn’t know it was Peter again — and gave him a hard beat- 
ing. So that Peter got two beatings. 

It was a story calculated to make religion low and to 
confuse the children’s mitid, and especially coming from a 
man wearing priest’s clothing. Under the guise of “teaching” 
religion, it was all a cruel mocking of religion, and far 
worse than teaching the children outright to be against 
religion. Kornel himself was the most innocent of tools in 
all this. He didn’t know what he was doing. He was a parrot 
for the Communists. 

Another story Kornel told the children was of how an 
angel and the devil got together and started to argue which 
could run faster. The devil said he could run faster than the 
angel, and the angel said he could run faster tKan the devil. 
So the angel said, “If you think you can run faster, give me 
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only six feet start. If you catch me between here and the 
gates of heaven, all the angels will have to come to hell and 
help keep your furnace# going. If you don’t catch me, you 
and your comrade devils will have to shine our stars all 
over the heavens.” 

So they started to run, and the angel got near the gates of 
heaven and was still ahead. But just as the angel got into the 
gate, the devil lunged forward and bit#ofif a piece of one of 
the angel’s feet, which was still sticking out. Then the 
angel went crying to God that his two feet didn’t look alike, 
for the devil had taken a bite out of one. So God said. 
“Don’t cry, I’ll fix it up albright.” So God made a hole in 
the angel’s other foot to match and then made all the human 
people so that they had holes in their feet, too. Before that 
angels used to have straight feet and so did everybody else. 
But after that everyone had insteps instead of nice flat feet, 
and that is the way we all came to have insteps. And the 
angel was very happy also that he didn’t have to go to hell 
and keep the furnaces going. 

Of itself it was in a way an ifmusing story. But it was 
calculated, in any children’s course in religion, to start a 
confusion in their little minds. For one thing alone, angels, 
under religion, are not supposed to have bodies. They have 
spirits. It was meant to confuse the children’s mind and to 
put them on the wrong path to where, having believed 
something before, they would soon believe nothing. 

Komel would teach the children many other such stories, 
as: When Peter’s mother came to purgatory, Saint Peter 
put a rope down and pulled her up to heaven. Also about 
missionaries having a big party and stuffing themselves until 
their stomachs stuck out so much they had to jump on each 
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other’s stomachs to flatten them. These Communist fairy 
tales. 

Of all the cruel things the Communists ever did, this 
was by far the cruelest. They had deliberately put in as a 
“teacher of religion” a young man, hardly more than a boy, 
whom they knew was not too bright — indeed, it was for 
this reason they had chosen him. Thi§ served their purpose 
in every *way. First, *by doing it, they could keep ftp a pre- 
tence that they were still teaching religion in the schools. 
Whenever anyone claimed otherwise, they could point to 
Komel and say, “See — ^we have a teacher of religion.” 
Second, they knew that Kornel could not teach the children 
any real religion, because he didn’t know any. And third, 
and by far the worst, by using such a boy as the teacher of 
religion and putting him in the priestly clothing which the 
children had come to trust, they would poison the children’s 
minds by making a mockery of religion. 

Compared with this, there was no other cruelty. Com- 
pared with this, my having to take off my nun’s clothes 
later and flee and live like a rat in holes was as nothing. 

At night in our secret classes the children would ask 
me about these tales they had heard in the day at 
school. 

“yWi/cz Sestricka^ Beloved Sister, is it true about Saint Peter 
and his mother? Is it true about Jesus and Peter going to the 
party and Peter getting beaten up ?” 

“Me, mile dietkj” I would say, my heart torn and angry, 
Saint Joseph forgive my great anger. “No, beloved children. 
It isn’t true.” 

And I would go on with the religious teaching. I taught 
the children about the Ten Commandments and what sin is 
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and about the Mass and the meaning of the Communion 
and the confession. Now we had no books, so I wrote out 
the catechism separately (for each child in notebooks. When 
I had hospital work scheduled at night, my best friend. 
Sister Margita, a nurse, would do my work for me while I 
went to the children’s homes and taught the classes. When 
she couldn’t do it, I would have the children come to the 
hospital and teach them there during ^y supper hour. At 
the hospital I shared a room with the sister who was in 
charge ot the laundry, and she would let me have the key to 
the drying room, which was at the back of the hospital 
away from the rest of it. There we would look ourselves in, 
the children and myself, and h^ve the religion class, with 
the clothes drying all around us. I would sit on a wooden 
step, and tliey would sit on blankets onith® floor in front of 
me, and we would talk very quietly and at the end pray, 
“Our Father Who art in heaven.” I never saw children obey 
so perfectly as in this secret class. 

But then one day after I had been doing the secret teaching 
for five months, one of my little^ girls, named Edita, who 
was my favourite with her dark curls, betrayed me in all 
innocence. 

I taught the children two things: One, do not tell anyone 
I am teaching you religion. And two, never lie. But the two 
did not agree. One day in the Government school, Kornel 
asked Edita if she was going to Communion. 

“Yes,” the sweet little one spoke up, “but not with you.” 
For Kornel, for a while, was even taking the children to 
Communion. “I’m going to Communion with Sister.” 

“Sister?” Kornel burst out angrily. “What do you have to 
do with Sister?” 
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“Sister,” little Edita said, “she is preparing us for Com- 
munion.” 

So Kornel sent word to me: “Doh’t meddle in my work. 
It’s my work and not yours any more. If you meddle in my 
work after this, I’m going to report you to the Govern- 
ment.” 

And it was signed, “Kornel — the official teacher of 
religion.’^ 

So I had to stop the teaching at night, and even so, a priest 
had to speak to Kornel and talk him out of having something 
done to me. 

Edita was all broken up and crying. “Sestricka,” she sobbed, 
“I couldn’t lie.” • 

The other children jumped on her for telling. But I told 
them, “No, Editi? did right. It is better not to lie. Don’t 
cry, Edita. You did right.” 

But after that I was working in the hospital only. 

Poor Kornel. The mothers used to tell how he would 
come to them telling them how much work and worry he 
now had, how much responsibility, teaching all those 
classes. “Everything depends on me,” he’d say importantly. 
Then, pitifully, even while already wearing his reverse 
collar, he’d ask them for money to get him an education 
as a priest. They’d tell how on Stalin’s birthday or Lenin’s 
a Government representative would come to Kornel’ s 
religion classes and read to the children about Stalin’s life 
or Lenin’s, and Kornel, wearing his priest’s Roman collar, 
would sit in the front row nodding his head and grinning and 
clapping like a monkey. Poor Kornel. 

Kornel, I later learned, taught “religion” until the sum- 
mer of 1913, when he, too, was thrown out. In September 
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195^3, the Communists put through an order that there- 
after there would be no religious teachings — even Kornel’s 
kind — in the schools, and that religion could be taught to 
children only in churches. The Communists had need no 
longer even of such a pretence as Kornel — his usefulness, 
too, was at an end. May God forgive Kornel — ^he was only 
a tool, and at that, a tool who didn’t know what he was 
doing. But I have often wondered what he must have felt 
when they threw him out. I wonder where he is to-day. 
I have often thought that probably he is back carrying his 
mechanic’s box past the convent and wishing the sisters 
were there to talk to him again, so that he would have 
somebody to talk to who would not make fun of him. 

Thus the Communists had their way with the teaching 
of religion. It had all been so planned’ out. Looking back, 
I know that none of us, hardly anyone in Slovakia, really 
believed the Communists would do what they did do to 
religion. I remember on one occasion shortly after the Com- 
munists came to power that Father Matcj showed me a docu- 
ment which he said was a copy of the Government pro- 
gramme for schools which he had been able to get his hands 
on. The document was entitled, “How We Have to Go 
Forward.” It told how it was necessary to re-educate the 
nuns and priests, how it was necessary to give them civilian 
instruction so that they would obey the Government, how 
any of them who didn’t obey would have to be taken away 
and punished so that the rest would be in fear and would 
obey. I remember then how I thought the document was a 
fraud, that even the Communists could not possibly be 
planning to do those things to religion as rooted as religion 
was in Slovakia. 
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No one really believed they would. We were all so blind. 
The greatest single fact in people’s attitude toward Com- 
munists is that they never believe, mntil they have seen for 
themselves, that they really are what they are. I, a Catholic 
and a nun, / didn’t believe it. Their mouths are so fruitful 
with good words and promises — and the “How We Have to 
Go Forward” documents they never show you. It is perhaps 
a proof of man’s goo^Jness that he finds it almost irnpossible 
to believe that all the good woi'ds mask an evil so planned. 
Thus the Communists bait their trap with man’s goodness 
itself. 

And even when they come into the open, the Commu- 
nists, how clever they areJ Looking back, it is fearful to 
see how clever they were in going about their programme. 
How clever th eh • step-by-step orders! First, religious teach- 
ing was forbidden in the higher grades. Then the priests 
and nuns were forbidden to teach religion in state schools 
at all. Then they were forbidden to teach religion in any 
schools, including their own Catholic schools, so that even 
in kindergarten the children got no religious teaching, for 
the Communists then said, “In kindergarten there’s no 
reason whatsoever why religion should be mentioned. When 
the children grow up, they can choose any kind of religion 
they want.” They can choose — ^after they have been raised 
without God and in the Communist “Honour to Work” 
programmes. They can choose — when they don’t know 
anything about any God to choose. In the meantime, as they 
took religion out of the schools, the Communists busily 
put the priests who resisted in jail, the nuns in the fields 
and factories. Having done this, the Communis'ts — to whom 
seeming contradiction itself is but one more tool — ^had the 
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front to say. “We don’t care if anyone teaches religion. 
We’ve got nothing against it.” And to prove it, they could 
even put their advertise^.nents in the newspapers asking for 
someone to teach religion. Very safe sayings, and very safe 
advertisernents, with no one left to teach it. How clever — 
how evil ! 

In the hospital, to which I devoted full time now that my 
secret classes were at an end, I missed teaching children. 
I had done it so long, and it was my life. For a while I had 
had at least the secret clas^ses, but then even that was gone. 
In one way, though, it was almost happier for me at the 
hospital, for at least I was among sisters again — seventy -four 
of them — and not as my kindergarten class and I had been, 
an isolated island in a sea of Communist women. The hos- 
pital had sweet memories for me, too, for it was where I had 
decided to be a nun that wondrous day when the mother 
superior, this one long since gone, had come down to the 
reception room and been so friendly, and all the sisters had 
come in, laughing and happy and not stiff and solemn at all. 
But most of all, in the hospital I was with children, even if 
I was not teaching — thougli even so, I sneaked a fair amount 
of teaching in while caring for them. 

I changed from my black habit to the same nun’s white 
nursing habit — but I was still, I would thank God, wearing 
a habit. I shared a plain small room that looked out over the 
street with the sister who was in charge of the laundry, 
though it seemed 1 saw little of this room. I had nine sick 
children, up to fifteen years old, to care for in everything. 
Feeding them and washing them and cleaning their wounds 
and giving them blood plasma. They were in the hospital for 
appendectomies and rupture operations and for drinking 
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lye, and there was one tubercular child. One of my children, 
aged seven, died of leukemia. I worked long hours, and 
twenty-four weren’t enough to getithe work done. I would 
sleep four or five hours at the most at night. But I was glad 
to be busy and happy to be with children. 

All around us were the evidences of increasing Commu- 
nist presence in the lives of the people. One of the chief of 
these for ’the children was the “work brigades”, which now 
took on the stature almost of a religion itself. For the Com- 
munist idea was that everyone should work, and unceasingly 
they hammered on this idea. It is mine, too, but we have 
different ways of going about it. 

Starting from the second form, seven years old, the 
children were formed into the work brigades, conducted 
by their school teicKers. While a lorry followed them down 
the street, the children went from door to door collecting 
pieces of junk, old bottles and rags to take to the Govern- 
ment collection centre. The little children wore blue 
overalls, just like the grownups were starting to wear under 
the Communists. These blue overalls were becoming the 
universal uniform, and the saying was that before long, no 
other clothes would be worn in all Slovakia, except blue 
overalls, so that it would be like one huge penitentiary. As 
the children got a littl(! older — eight, nine, and ten — 
they graduated from collecting junk and old bottles to 
going out to the fields, where their work brigades would be 
marched to pick grapes, poppy seeds and peas. There was 
some grumbling among the farmers on whom these free 
labour battalions were forced that the children tramped 
down more than they helped, but to the Conimunists the 
important thing ^as that while it might be hard on the 
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farmers, the children were being indoctrinated in their 
divine "Honour to Work” creed. The work brigades served 
another purpose. They cal ways operated on Sundays, which 
meant the churches were emptied of children. 

One Sunday I was taking a walk down the street. The 
nuns who had not been taken to concentration camps did 
not go out much these days, but from my days on the farm 
as a chifd I have always been used to f;resh air and' exercise, 
and that Sunday I felt that, Communists or not, I would 
have to have a little fresh air. Suddenly I saw strung out 
along the street sometking I recognized as a children’s work 
brigade. The children were jogging up to the front doors 
of houses, from where they would presently return carrying 
bottles, rags, or junk and run up and deposit in the lorry 
which was moving slowly down the street. The children 
were about seven. They were all wearing blue overalls. 

As I came closer, I recognized some of the children 
whom not long ago I had taught in kindergarten. I was 
furious, and I stopped one of my former little girls as she 
came skipping out of a house carlying an old piece of metal 
and singing the song “Honour to Work”. She was wearing 
her little blue overalls and a tiny blue cap to match, and her 
face was covered with smut. 

“Look how dirty you are!” 1 said. “Why don’t you dress 
up and go to church ?” 

“Oh, then we would lose,” she said in her little voice. 
“Our school is having a race with the other schools to see 
who gets the most, and if we work hard, we get first prize.” 

I walked away, broken in my heart. Behind me I could 
hear her tiny voice taking up the song again, “Honour to 
Work”. 
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Once when I was upstairs working at the hospital, a 
sister said there was a little boy downstairs to see me. I 
went down, and it was one of nr^ former kindergarten 
children, now about seven. He was holding a pretty little 
doll which he held out for me. 

“Sister,” he said, “this is for you.” 

I was pleased and touched. 

“I took this on the ^ork brigade,” the boy said. 

“Thank you, bul I don’t believe I want it,” I said, “if it 
was stolen.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, Sister,” the boy said. “All 
the children take things.” 

He had “taken” it while on his rounds picking up 
junk, and while the woman’s back was turned at one 
house. » 

“It’s all right. Sister,” he said. “It’s allowed. The other 
children take lots of things, and they never say anything.” 
And he added, “I saw this and I thought of you.” 

I suppose the Communist teaching that “Everything be- 
longs to everybody, and y<3u’re not stealing it, you’re just 
taking it because it’s everybody’s” — that this was getting 
across even to the children. 

There were work brigades for grown-ups, too. Even at 
the hospital the director had to institute them, on Govern- 
ment orders. Groups of doctors’ wives had to come down 
to the hospital and clean floors and windows and toilets. 
Even the doctors themselves had to put on blue overalls 
and go around to houses and collect junk and old mattresses. 
The idea here was the same, that everyone had to DO some- 
thing for the Government, and also that everyone was on 
the same level. If <s man was performing surgical operations 
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all day, that wasn't work. Work meant dirty work, pick and 
shovel work — or cleaning toilets. 

One specialist at ourj hospital, a very good surgeon and a 
prominent one, caused a great furore when he refused 
absolutely to join a work brigade. The director was horrified. 

“What will the inspectors say?” 

“Blank the inspectors,” I heard the specialist say, using 
a word that under the circumstances, happily shocked me. 
“Just because the Government orders some stupid nonsense 
about me going aromid and collecting mattresses and junk 
. . . well, I’m not going to take on the responsibility for 
people’s lives if I have to go out and get calluses on my 
operating hands. The Government can just make up its 
mind — shall I do operations or shall I collect junk? I’ll do 
either, but I’m not going to do both.” ^ 

“This is awful,” the director said. “I’ll get into awful 
trouble.” 

In some fashion, however, the director was able to 
persuade the Government to make an exception of this 
specialist, I suppose because he was such an able and 
prominent surgeon. But in the hospital we could not let 
such a joyous thing pass. So we made a cartoon and put 
it on the bulletin board. The drawing showed all the other 
doctors working under a large “Honour to Work” sign, and 
this one specialist running away from the work and on his 
back a sign which said “Peace to Work”. 

The increasing Communist presence. It pushed right 
into the hospital. When the order came to take the crosses 
down and no one would do it, there was a rumour that the 
Government was going to send men one night to do the 
job. So at night for a while I would take down the crosses 
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in my children’s rooms and hide them. The first night I 
was starting to take down the Cross over one boy’s bed 
when he stopped me. 

“Sister,” he said suspiciously, “what are you doing to that 
Cross ?” 

“I’m just taking it down to clean it,” I said. 

“They said the same thing in school,” he said. “They said 
they were taking tl\e Cross down to paint it — only they 
never put it back. So if you want to dust that Cross, you 
just do it on the wall.” 

He was so stem about it that that particular Cross I had 
to leave up. But I took the others down for a while until 
it became clear that no one was going to take the crosses 
down, because no one wanted to be the one who took the 
crosses down. 

Right into the hospital itself began coming some of the 
fruit of the Communist work, vivid and terrible fruit. One 
day an eighteen-year-old boy was brought to the hospital. 
He looked as if at one time he might have been a very good- 
looking boy. But now there were great scarred flat places 
on his head, as if from vicious blows. Now he was crippled, 
with one whole side of his body paralyzed. That boy — ^his 
name was Ivan — ^was in the hospital two months, and several 
operations were performed on him. During the two months 
I got to know him and I learned the source of the blows and 
paralysis. 

A year before, Ivan had been living in a remote mountain 
village in eastern Slovakia. There he became the leader of 
an organization of young boys who were formed for one 
purpose only — ^to protect the village priest in case the police 
should ever con>e for him. I had heard of such youths’ 
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organizations springing up over Slovakia, especially in dis- 
tant places in the mountain coimtry where the people 
seldom saw police, were ^ot accustomed to being interfered 
with by outsiders, and even now resisted with violence any 
Communist attempt to stick their noses into their lives. 
One day the police came for the priest, and the boys, led 
by Ivan, beat the police off, using only sticks and stones. 
But the next day the police were back ^with reinforcements 
and machine guns. This time they took not only the priest 
but this boy Ivan as well. Both the priest and Ivan were sen- 
tenced to prison. After a year Ivan was released. The scarred 
flat places on his head and the paralysis in his side were 
souvenirs of his treatment in jail. He had come to the hos- 
pital direct from the jail. 

About that year in jail he preferred not to talk. But one 
thing he used to repeat over and over to me. 

“My dear sister,” he would say, “you must hope youTl 
never get into the Government penitentiary.” 

The doctors had got Ivan too late for any operations to 
save him, though they tried desperately, and after one, he 
died. It was my duty to ’phone his father and tell him. The 
father came to the hospital. He was a big man, gnarled and 
rugged as the mountains which were his home. He stood 
looking down at his son’s body. 

There were no tears in his eyes, but something more, 
something fierce and defiant and very ancient. He stood 
looking down at his son’s body — then he knelt by it and 
talked to it. 

“Ivan, my son,” he said. “You know how I loved you, and 
the future I dreamed of for you. Now I’ve come to say good- 
bye. You know and I know, my son, why you had to die. 
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You had to die because you weren’t afraid to protect our 
father in the village. And that’s why you’re my son, because 
you weren’t afraid. I’m telling you^ Ivan, that I’m proud of 
you and I will be proud of you for ever, because you died 
for the heavenly thing, and for that I pronounce you a 
martyr. God be with you, Ivan, and I will see you in heaven.” 

The father stood up and wrote out for me the address of 
the priest for whom the boy had given his life and who was 
still in jail. 

“Sister,” he said, his big mountaineer frame towering 
over me, “will you write to the priest? Will you tell him, 
please, that Ivan has finished his work on this earth.” 

There were many boys .of about Ivan’s age who were 
active against the Communists, and for their activity some 
ended up in our » hospital, where our eyes learned unfor- 
gettably the reward for such work, which might be the 
smashed finger bones of a young student who had been 
caught typing anti -Communist letters, or might be feet 
deeply burned with branding irons. 

And so the Communnsts wielded their tools — from 
“Crazy Kornel” to a branding iron. The evidences of the 
Communist sway might be seen in a half-paralyzed body 
lying on a hospital bed inside — or it might be seen merely 
by looking out of the window. One day a detachment of 
men wearing the grey miiform came to do some repair work 
on the hospital building. Soon I talked with them and knew 
who they were. Then one day when I went into the room 
of one of my children, I found him looking out the window 
at the workers. He asked me who they were. 

“One of them is a priest,” I said. “See the one who is 
pushing the wheelbarrow — ^he’s a priest.” 
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“Dear Sister,” the boy said, “why are they wearing 
prisoner’s clothes? Did they steal something?” 

I didn’t know what tQ answer. The walls were growing 
ears now in our country, and I found myself being less free, 
even with the children. 

“They haven’t done anything,” I went that far. “They’re 
good people.” 

“Are all the people in jail good?” , 

“No, not all of them,” I said. “Some of them are bad.” 

“Why are the good ones put with the bad ones and all 
put in jail?” 

He was very inquisitive. So I said, “You ask your father 
when he comes to see you why the good ones are in jail. 
He’ll know more about it. He’s on the outside.” 

Next morning when I went in to see the boy, his eyes 
were shining. 

“Dear Sister, I asked my father, and he told me,” he said 
very loudly. 

Then his voice got very quiet and secret, as if imparting 
to me some priceless information*’ which I didn’t know and 
which he had got from his father. 

“Daddy,” the boy whispered to me, “said some of the people 
in jail are bad but very few these days. He said those dirty 
Communists they’re putting all the good people in jail. And 
I know what to do about it. When I grow big I’m going to 
join the police force and set fire to the jail and let all the 
good people out. Because if I don’t they’re liable to put my 
daddy in there, too. Because he’s good.” 

The jail swelled, and the concentration camp*^, and the 
priests wearing heavy grey uniforms, and the nuns whom 
the government put practising Honour (to Work in the 
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fields. Now a nun who was still on the outside might go 
down the street in her habit, as happened one day to Sister 
Margita, to be greeted by a shrill* cry from a little child 
putting her education into practice by calling out, *^BosorkaI 
Bosorka ! (Old witch ! Old witch ! 

As the Communist power and boldness grew, I went one 
day to visit a little girl who had been one of my sick 
children with a brok(jn leg and was now home recovering. 
I went with her mother into the back yard, where she 
started unpinning some dresses from a clothesline^. and talk- 
ing of those who were being taken. 

"Pretty soon,” the mother said, "you might have to go 
too. Sister. Times are changing so . . . one day to the 
next.” 

She was unpinning a dress from the line, and suddenly 
she turned to me. 

"Sister,” she said, "take one of these — it might come in 
handy.” 

I smiled. Times might be hard, but applied to myself, I 
couldn’t even imagine mySelf out of my religious habit. 

"No,” I said. "It may be bad, but it won’t get that bad.” 

"Please,” the mother said. "Take one. Sister — ^at least it 
will make me feel better,” 

So I took the oldest dress, and also a kerchief she insisted 
on giving me, too. By this time nearly all the nuns were 
keeping a suitcase ready, with civilian clothes to flee in, 
Margita and I used to talk about how we might have to flee 
ourselves some day — but it never seemed real. Back in the 
hospital 1 stuck the dress and kerchief in the bottom of my 
suitcase and forgot about them. 

God, by a gesUve here, there, saves a life. That woman’s 
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insistence was to save mine, when my time came, from the 
hands of the Communists. 

But before it came, Qod was to use me in a new and rich 
work, helping others to escape the hands which day by day 
reached out more greedily to take His own. 
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A STRANGE NEW WORK 


N ow the way I, a nun and the daughter of a poor 
peasant, entered into the work of helping people to 
escape from the country was like this. 

When I was at the convent, there lived there a priest 
who published a Catholic paper and prepared a few students 
for the priesthood. His name was Father Matej. The same 
one I used to make take off his shoes, like everyone else, 
when he visited my kindergarten.' He was six feet high and 
solid as the stone, a man with courage for bones and devout- 
ness for flesh. A slow-talking man who, unlike some 1 know, 
talked only when he had something to say. The Communists, 
when they came to power, quickly made him stop publish- 
ing the paper. Then, in 1919, a Catholic student who was 
working in the underground came and asked Father Matej 
if he could live with him and study, and Father Matej said 
yes. It happened that Father Matej knew nothing of the 
student’s underground work, though, knowing Father Matej , 
I doubt that it would have made any difference. 

Soon the authorites arrested the student and sent him to 
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jail for eight years, and while they were at it, gave Father 
Matej six months in jail for “hiding” the youth. Four police 
came for him at the convent that A^ugust day in 1949. One 
waited at the front door. Three came to Father Matej *s 
room after him. It was seven-thirty in the evening, and 
Father Matej was not in his room. He was in the garden and 
one of the sisters ran there and told him the police were 
there after him. 

“You can slip out the back way. Father,” the sister said. 

“No,” Father Matej said. “I don’t feel guilty. I haven’t 
done anything. I’m not slipping out.’^ 

So they took him and gave him the six-month sentence. 
He served four months of it*in the local Bratislava jail, then 
two more in Leopoldov prison, where he worked in the 
fields. 

When Father Matej got out of prison in 195^0, he had 
rheumatism in the leg. I found a doctor and a hospital for 
him and made the doctor write out an agreement that he 
would not release him to the police if they happened to 
come, until he was well.*I don’t know^ what the doctor 
could have done about it had the police come, but at least 
I had a piece of paper. So Father Matej got well and left the 
hospital and had a parish near Bratislava. 

It was a very pretty parish in the Carpathian foothills 
seven miles from Bratislava. The church was a very tiny old 
brick church, two centuries old, and stood at the end of the 
town on a hilltop amidst a grove of trees. 

Father Matej was there only three weeks when the police 
came again to take him — for nothing. 

He could have got away, for first the police sent word to 
him to come to the police station. But Father Matej knew 
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by now that that is the way people suddenly disappear for- 
ever now in our country. So first he sent to the police 
station a member of his parish who was Catholic, but still 
Communist, too, as some, God forgive them, are. The 
police were angry that the man came instead of the priest, 
and they told the man they were going to go for the priest, 
but not to tell him or the man would get five years himself. 
So the man went back to Father Mat^j . 

“Father,” the man told him, “they’re coming for you. 
But don’t run away, or they will give me five years. I’m 
telling you. Father, so that you can prepare yourself.” 

So Father Matej gave away to his neighbours his valuable 
things like his typewriter, radio, and cine camera, and this 
was his preparation for the coming of the Communists. 

Two days after that there came two police cars with four 
men and one small bus with twenty more policemen. The 
Communist police, they always come in big bunches, like 
grapes, the tiny evil little grapes that never ripen. Father 
Matej was still celebrating Mass when they came. There 
were more police coming for hirii than there were people in 
church attending the Mass — there were enough to put down 
a riot. They waited in the grove of trees until he was 
through. Such nice manners, and like not coming up to my 
room later. 

Then the Mass was over and Father Matej, a man there 
told me, walked out of the church. He stood there and 
looked at all the grapes and smiled a little and said to them: 
“You need so many?” 

A week after Father Matej had been taken, I was coming 
out of my kindergarten class one day when a man wearing 
old clothes and looking very scared approached me, 
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"Can you tell me where I can find Sister Cecilia?” he 
said. 

"I am Sister Cecilia.” 

“Can we go to a private room?” this man said, and I took 
him to one. 

Here, furtively, he showed me a paper. The paper was 
Father Matej’s paper of conviction — for two years. I broke 
into big smiles, because I knew now he was alive and not 
in Siberia. 

The man in the old clothes explained that he had estab- 
lished a contact with Father Matej in prison, and that he had 
a way of smuggling things to him. 

“What does he need?” I^sked. 

“Food and mone^,” the man said. 

So I made up » big parcel of food — bacon, salami, cheese, 
and bread — and weighted the man down with it and gave 
him 400 crowns also to take to Father Matej. Three weeks 
later the man appeared again with a letter in Father Matej ’s 
handwriting saying that he had received the package. I made 
another package and sent it to him by this man. But this 
second package never reached Father Matej, for I got word 
that this courier was caught. 

For ten months then I had not one word from Father 
Matej. And I didn’t know if he was dead or alive. Meantime 
my school was taken away from me by the Communists, 
and I went to work in the hospital. Then it was April of 
191^. I was in the hospital preparing lunch of rice and a 
little meat for the children when a sister came and said 
some young gentleman was waiting to see me. 

I walked into the corridor, and there stoo J a young man 
I had known as 9 student of Father Matej . He handed me a 
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letter. There was no writing on the outside. Something 
made me take that letter into the shower room to read. 

I opened the letter. It was from Father Mate] ! A great 
deal had happened to him. First they took him to Novaky 
prison. Then to Muceniky prison, where they worked him 
in the labour gangs on the road. But one day on the road he 
escaped. He went into hiding, and then one night he tried 
to cross the border into Austria with twenty other priests, 
who attempted to swim the River Morava, which is the 
border, with life belts tied around their waists. But the 
river was very swollen, and they were turned back. Coming 
back through the fields, the party of priests was attacked by 
police, and most were caught. Father Matej got away. Now 
he was in hiding in a small town with an old lady who had 
great courage, but he was afraid to stay there any longer. 
You cannot stay long in any one hideout, as I learned in my 
own hiding later, but must go from hole to hole. At the 
end of the letter Father Matej asked me one thing: 

Could I find him a hideout for a little while in Bratislava 
before he tried again for the border? 

At the time I never thought. I just went back and told the 
student to tell Father Matej — yes. 

“Come back to me in three days,” I told the student. 

Now I had to get back to the children, for their lunch 
was getting cold. Sometimes when I sat and fed them I 
talked to them about religion, for I cannot be with children 
and not teach them religion. And while I fed them, they 
would ask me questions about Holy God. Now as I fed them, 
some so sick you had to feed them yourself with a spoon, 
they were asking questions, and all the time I was trying to 
make talk, but hardly hearing a word they said or I said. 
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I was very excited and I was trying to calm my excitement 
down and think, “How in the world am I going to get a place 
for Father Matej?” And, “Why did, he ask me?” 

“Maybe,” I thought, “it is because I have the show of 
calmness coming from a strength from God.” Then I stopped 
and asked Saint Joseph to forgive me this pride. And then I 
made m^^self stop wondering why he asked me and got back 
to. How? 

I was on duty all day and all night, as sometimes happened 
when we had extra patients or operations or some were 
suddenly brought in hurt, and to ask for time off would have 
been suspicious. So I concentrated to keep calm, though 
within me I was not so calm, to keep the other sisters from 
becoming suspicious of what I was about to be up to. Next 
morning when I*got off, I went straight to look. I went 
among the families I trusted most. 

The first people, they were afraid. Reason to be afraid. 
The second people, though, who were parents of a boy I 
had taught in kindergarten, they promised to keep Father 
if it was not too long, and^hey gave me a key to their house. 

The third day the student came back, and I gave him the 
key to give to Father Matej . Father sent word back through 
the student that he would try to get into Bartislava on i Maj^j 
which is the day of the great Communist celebrations when 
many people are travelling — he would try to get in amongst 
the crowds. 

It was very dangerous for him to come, despite the 
crowds. On that i May holiday, one I hated to take, with 
the Communist flags on the hospital and everywhere like 
blood, I stayed in my room on my knees all tfie time I was 
not with the children and stared out into the crowds shout- 
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ing on the streets and prayed. All the time I was hoping he 
would make it and praying to Saint Joseph to bring him 
in. 

“Saint Joseph,” I prayed, “You were a human being just 
like us. Bring him in.” 

That night I went to the house of the people, and he was 
there. He had been a big, solid, and healthy man, and I was 
shocked |t how thin and tired he looked, and I thought of 
all his months in prison and hiding. He was dressed in 
civilian clothes and something else, too. 

“The moustache, Fatfier!” I said. “You have a moustache!” 

He smiled wanly. “The best fashion, Sestricka, among the 
priests who escape. You did woll for me,” he said. “Holy 
Saviour maybe has found a new work for you.” 

“Holy Saviour and you. Father,” I said* smiling. And then 
I thought, with a flash of terror, ''Hasfoundy he said, as if 
this were the beginning of something.” “Why did you pick 
me. Father?” I said aloud. 

And he said, “Sestricka, you were always the calm one. 
This work is not for the un-calm people.” 

“Calm?” I said. “Father, you should listen to my heart.” 

“The heart, too, Sestricka,” he said, “comes from God. 
God will give you all the heart you need.” 

And 1 thought, 'Will give, he said, as if there were more 
in the future.” 

“Sestricka,” Father Mate] was saying, “there is more work 
for you,” and my heart beat even faster. 

“I must go across the river, Sestricka,” he said. “And you 
must help me get across.” 

And now Vny heart pounded. “I, Father?” I said, and 
pointed to myself. 
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“You, Sestricka,” he said, and smiled a little and pointed 
at me, too. 

“But I don’t know anybody, Fatjier . . . 

Then I was looking at him, and suddenly I felt terribly 
ashamed of myself. He looked worn and suffering, and only 
God in heaven knew what he had been through. And here I, 
who by comparison had had it so easy, who was still wearing 
my religious habit while he, a priest, sat there* in those 
shabby civilian clothes . . . here I was hesitating. 

“I will find someone. Father,” I said, and tried to make 
my voice firmer than my heart felt. 

But to find someone. How did one go about getting 
someone across the border? As I sat there with Father 
Matej and tried to realize the awful responsibility that was 
suddenly mine, all^the barriers that one must overcome in 
this work threw themselves up in front of me in frightening 
array, like a series of ever-higher walls. I, Cecilia, was in 
the underground, and so quickly I hardly realized how I got 
there. I thought of the newspapers that daily told stories of 
people who had been caught trying to escape — stories pub- 
lished as a warning to any who might think to try. Bratislava 
was right on the border, which made these stories seem 
very near. To escape successfully there were so many 
barriers to get through. There was not merely the barrier 
of heavy guards at the border. There was the barrier of the 
informer, for the reward for turning someone in started 
at £0,000 crowns and went upwards to 100,000 crowns, 
depending on the value of the person who was trying to 
escape. E>^en after you got started across the border, you 
could never be sure of your leader. For even among these 
were Judases. The lowest of these were “leaders” who 
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would deliberately take some across to safety, in order to 
establish a reputation for trustworthiness. Then, armed 
with letters of recommepdation from those they had taken 
across, they would induce others to go with them, and then 
lead a group larger than any they had taken to safety straight 
into the hands of the police. This, I remembered now, had 
been what had happened to two medical students I knew, 
Vincko and Andrej. I didn’t know tl)ey had tried to flee 
until their mother came one day to the hospital and asked 
me, knowing that I knew them, “Have you seen Vincko and 
Andrej ?” I hadn’t, and I didi>’ t know what had happened to 
them until their names, too, appeared one day in the news- 
paper. A man had come to them, I later learned, offering 
to take them across the border at the bargain rate of 5,000 
crowns each. Then he had reported his plwi to the police, 
who captured his whole party near the border and released 
the leader. Fincko and Andrej collected five years in prison 
each, and the “leader”, in addition to the 10,000 crowns he 
had got from them, collected another 100,000 crowns from 
the Government for these two aldne. Judas silver. 

And now I, a nun with almost no direct knowledge of 
such ways, had committed myself to helping this friend, 
this priest, through this devilish series of barriers. Where 
to turn? Whom to trust? 

Maybe God was listening to my thoughts. For soon, as 
Father Matej and I were talking, the mother of the house 
came in and she said, “I know a boy named Pavol.” 

Pavol was a twenty-two-year-old youth who had gone 
across the border himself. After nine months in Austria, he 
had recently returned to try to persuade his parents to try 
to escape too. I knew the family and they were good people. 
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His parents didn’t want to go, but perhaps this Pavol, the 
mother now said, having escaped once himself . . . perhaps 
he knew a way. 

So we sent for this Pavol that same night. He sat quietly 
and listened, and then he spoke. 

“There is a yoimg woman in Bratislava named Zofia,” 
Pavol said. “She goes to a commercial school here. Her 
father is h, peasant who has a hay field on the River Viorava. 
But his main money tAcse troublesome days comes not from 
the hay field. It comes from operating a boat. A boat which 
takes people across the Morava.” * 

“Can he be trusted ?” I said at once. 

“He has taken many across,” said Pavol. 

“So have others,” I said, thinking of the false leaders, 
“ — until one day Government holds large money out in 

front of them.” 

“I know that,” Pavol said. "But it is necessary to trust 
someone. Sister. Otherwise Father Matej will sit here until 
he had not only a moustache, but a long grey beard to go 
with it. And this peasant cen be trusted. If he were going to 
turn into a weasel for the Government, he would have been 
a weasel long since.” 

Pavol waited, held his hands open a moment, looking at 
them, then looked up at me. 

“Sister, it is up to you and Father Matej. If you wish, I will 
send Zofia to you.” 

I waited for Father Matej to speak first. For it was his life 
that was the price of a mistake here. 

“Send her,” Father Matej said. “What chance there is to 
take, I will take rather than sit any longer in*this plagued 
country. And in any case, if I sit much longer, I will not sit. 
I will hang.” 169 
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“Send her, Pavol,” I said. “Send her quickly.” 

But it was several days, for Zofia was out of town, before 
one day at the hospital a;sister told me someone was waiting 
to see me downstairs. I went down to the reception room 
and there she stood, this Zofia. 

She was a large blonde girl, weighing about twelve stone, 
and only about eighteen years old. She looked both pleasant 
and businesslike, and she looked you straight in the eye. I 
thanked God for that good first impression I had and prayed 
Him to guide me very carefully now. 

“Are you Sister Cecilia?” she said. 

“I am.” 

“I am Zofia. Pavol sent me.” 

I said, “Won’t you sit down?” 

Here we were, in the same room where I had decided to 
be a nun that faraway day when I had first met the sisters of 
my order and this room had rung with laugliter and happi- 
ness. It had changed very little. The same light green walls, 
though many a new coat of paint since then. Different 
furniture, but of the same kind us before. The same small 
statue of Jesus on the table in the corner. On the wall, a 
different Holy Father, but the same Our Lady of Lourdes 
looked down upon us. Here I had once entered the work 
I chose for my life. Here now I was about to enter a work 
I had never thought I would enter anywhere, and par- 
ticularly in this room. 

“Sister,” Zofia said, “let me tell you at the very beginning 
— ^you must be very quiet about this.” 

“I understand,” I said. 

“What my father is doing is very dangerous.” 

“I understand. You can trust me.” 
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She looked very closely into my eyes, and I into hers. 

I found in hers trustworthiness. It was a judgment of instinct 
and, I prayed, from God — ^but instinct and God were the 
only altars to which I could turn. 

“My father, he does it for money,” Zofia was saying, 
almost apologetically and, I suppose, to get to that part of it. 

“For one thing,” she added, “it costs a lot to send me to 
commercial school.” ^ 

So she told me the smuggling price: To smuggle one 
across was i5-,ooo crowns! I saw Zofia had learned much 
business. Fifteen thousand crowns — it was five months’ 
salary for the average worker. This farmer’s daughter had 
an exact arrangement witif her father whereby he kept 
10,000 of the payment and she ^,000, which she used to 
pay for her schooling, and she had one of the most unusual 
ways of working her way through school that I, a teacher, 
had seen yet. You paid her 5^,000 down before they took 
anybody, she told me, and the 10,000 to her father when 
you arrived at the farm and before you set foot in his boat. 

“It is very dangerous work,” she repeated. She waited, then 
said: “Shall we do business, you and I?” 

“Yes,” I said, “we shall do business.” 

Then she told me the arrangements. 

Her father’s place was about thirty miles from Bartislava. 
Austria was actually right across the river from Bratislava, 
but mere it was not safe to cross, being too well guarded 
and the Danube river being too broad there, too. It was 
necessary to go to a place which was more remote and cross 
the Morava River which was not so wide and try to get over 
the border there. Zofia would provide a van and the driver 
for the trip from Bratislava, and would go personally with 
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Father Mate] to take him to her father. As soon as I paid 
her the ^,ooo-crown down payment, Father Matej was to 
stand by, and she would let me know the time, and I, him. 

"There is one other important thing,” she said. "It is this: 
My father’s hay field is directly on the Morava. But each 
time he goes there to tend his crop he must, for that very 
reason, get permission from the authorities. He goes every 
three dr four days. But he is given the permission only the 
day before, so that he knows very little in advance. There- 
fore, anyone who is to escape must be ready on my father’s 
farm and wait for the day bf permission. He cannot wait in 
Bratislava. Then there would not be time to get him there. 
Sometimes it happens that the permission to go to the hay 
field is not granted except for as much as a week apart, 
instead of three or four days. In that case the person trying 
to escape must return temporarily to whatever city he is 
hiding in and wait for another time. For it is too dangerous 
to stay that long on my fathei ’s farm. If that happens, I turn 
him back to you and it is your responsibility — not mine — 
to hide him until we are ready again. Is that all clear?” 

“It is clear,” I said. 

"Have you any questions. Sister?” she said, businesslike. 

"No, I believe not,” I said. “I will see about the money 
and let you know.” 

She got up to go. "It is very dangerous business,” she said 
again. “It is nice to have the money but I wish my father 
would get out of it. It is dangerous and it gets more 
dangerous. Good-bye, Sister.” 

When she left, I spent an hour wondering where I was 
to get the money. Fifteen thousand crowns! I had never 
seen that much money in my whole life. 
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I was still wondering in the afternoon when a sister came 
and said two men wanted to see me. I went down and found 
waiting for me in the corridor two men in workers’ clothes 
I had never seen before. I took them quickly to the recep- 
tion room. 

“Who are you?” I demanded at once. 

“Be calm, Sister,” one said. “We are not the enemy.” 

They were, they said, priests — one a Jesuit, the other of 
the congregation of Tesitela Bozskeho Srdca (Consoler of the 
Divine Heart). At first I thought they might be spies, and on 
an excuse I stepped out and went to ask the Mother Superior 
if she knew anything about them, without telling her why I 
wanted to know. She told me she had seen them standing 
in the corridor and that she knew the Jesuit as a priest. Then 
I went back to th« reception room, and they told me their 
mission. 

They came from Father Matej, they said, and they wanted 
help to get across the river, too! “Forty-five thousand 
crowns!” I instantly thought. Now I was in this business 
wholesale. ^ 

I told the two priests to tell me where they were hiding 
and I would see what I could do and come and tell them. 
I sent them away and sat down a moment wondering how 
Holy Saviour put me in all this. It had all happened so fast. 
It seemed to require so much. 

Then I sent for Zofia again, hoping perhaps to get a special 
rate for three. She did not come until the next day. No, she 
said. It was i^,ooo straight. 

“Sister,” she reminded me, “this is very dangerous busi- 
ness my father and I do. It is not like the taking of short- 
hand.” 
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With which you could not argue. So I sent her away again 
and told her I would have word for her very soon, but to 
make preparations for three persons rather than one. 

I knew I must hurry. Father Mate] was very unsafe in this 
city. Also, by leaving him where he was, I was endangering 
the people who had so courageously taken him in. He was a 
big man, and even that made it harder to hide him. I had 
been s/nding him food, and the family had been sending me 
messages wondering when their guest would be on his way, 
not that they didn’t like Father Matej but things being as 
they were. ... So I had tQ hurry. 

So I got the money, how, I must not tell. I got more. I got 
some United States dollars, for i had a use for these, too. 

Quickly I sent for Zofia and paid her i £yOoo crowns, the 
down payment for three. But then there rwere several more 
days of agonizing delay before she got in touch with her 
father again and arranged the timing. Finally one day she 
came and gave me instructions to give the three priests and 
gave me the time — the next night. 

I went to sec Father Matej where he was staying. I passed 
on the instructions. I gave him 10,000 crowns to give Zofia’s 
father. With some sewing materials I had brought along, I 
sewed into the shoulder of his coat some of the United 
States dollars for his use in Austria across the border — 
provided he got there. 

I left and went to where the other two priests were stay- 
ing. I repeated the instructions, gave them 10,000 crowns 
each, sewed dollars in their clothes. 

The next night it began. 

Zofia, riding in the front seat with the driver, picked up 
the three priests in a van which carried pitchforks and 
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shovels in the back. The three priests, wearing old j>atched 
trousers and peaked caps, according to her instructions, 
climbed into the back of the van with the pitchforks. Now, 
by a nice transformation, they were no longer priests. They 
were field workers going to work for Zofia’s father the 
farmer, thirty miles from Bratislava. 

And so I waited, all nerves, and did not move once from 
the hospital. I waited word from Zofia either that they were 
across the river or that her father’s permission to go to his 
Morava field had been delayed and that the three priests 
would need hiding places again in Bratislava, hiding places 
which I would need to find them. The hours passed like 
ages, then one day, and th«n another. 

Then the third day, Zofia appeared. The moment I walked 
into the hospitabrebeption room and saw her, I knew that 
all was not well. 

“Tell me,” I said. “Tell me quickly, did they get caught?” 

“No, Sister,” she said quietly. “Don’t look so alarmed. 
They didn’t get caught. They are well.” 

I breathed heavily. “Thnnk God. But tell me! Where are 
they?” 

“They’re in a bam on my father’s farm,” Zofia said, 
“waiting for him to get permission to go to his hay field.” 

“Still waiting!” I said. 

“Unless the permission comes soon,” she said, “I’m going 
to ui'ing them back here. I’ll have word for you very soon, 
Sister — ^some word.” 

She left, and I continued to stay all the time in the hos- 
pital. I couldn’t believe time could pass so slowly. I 
imagined everything happening to Father Matej and the 
other two. Each morning the first thing, I grabbed the 
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newspaper expecting to see a story with a headline, “Three 
More Priests Caught at Border”. I felt guilty, as if I had been 
responsible for their capture. 

Then I told myself to be calm and stop imagining, that 
there was no reason to believe they had been captured — 
and I prayed mightily to Saint Joseph. 

Late one afternoon I was upstairs giving one of my 
children' her lunch when a sister came and told me a young 
lady was downstairs. I stopped a forkful of food I was carry- 
ing to the child’s mouth and ran down. I walked into the 
reception room and she w^is standing there and I looked at 
her and I knew. 

“They’re across,” she said. 

Impulsively, I threw my arms around big Zofia and 
hugged and kissed her. She was quite ai’i armful. 

Then I thanked Saint Joseph. 

One week later I heard that Father Matcj and the two 
other priests were in the U.S. zone of Austria. The joy 
I felt ! 

I thanked Saint Joseph, who fro^m a poor nun had created 
a vessel of escape. And now happiness filled me to have two 
works for the Lord. His little children in the hospital. And 
His bigger children He wanted across the River Morava. 
Strange work, that one! Where none knew the others in it, 
or very few, but each doing as God tells when the fleeing 
ones come to you. ' »■ 

At this time also I did a work of sending packages of food 
to priests in prison. The main obstacle here was a Communist 
employee, the hospital doorman, put there to round off 
their system ‘of checks on the sisters. He was supposed to 
check all outgoing packages. To get round this I had the 
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messenger who came for the food packages always ask, not 
for me, but to see a certain child in a certain room on a 
certain floor — one of my children. ^Then I would take the 
messenger into a private sitting-room and give him the 
package — of food wrapped inside children’s soiled clothes. 
On leaving, the messenger would explain to the doorman 
that the package contained clothes from the child he had 
been to see and was taking home to the child’s family to be 
laundered. In this manner we helped to feed hungry priests, 
who were seldom given enough food in prison. 

But this was merely side-work, my more serious business 
being with the ones not in prison, but trying for the border. 
Across my eyes always were^the stories of those who were 
caught trying to escape, stories that the Government- 
controlled newspapers could not display prominently 
enough, stories that were grim warnings of the reward for 
failure — stories that told of people slain at the border, of 
people captured, and of the jail sentences or executions 
that so quickly and automatically followed. 

But if these names innew^apei's were not warning enough, 
there were direct warnings in people you knew who one 
day suddenly disappeared, and you knew they were for the 
border, and many of whom you next heard of in a jail — or 
worse. For the Communists had worse reckonings even 
than a Communist jail, wliich itself is not a matter of merely 
serving a certain number of years, but frequently of emerging 
in physical or mental collapse. There was a young woman 
doctor at our hospital who lived to see what reckonings the 
Communists have. 

Kristina was only twenty-six years old, but a brilliant 
surgeon. She operated on several of the children I cared for. 
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She was a slim, very energetic, really bouncing girl. She 
was as devoted to her profession as a good priest is to his, 
she was a born surgeon. She was also a very happy, warm, 
and sweet person, and all but worshipped by both the sisters 
and the children. She had a remarkable way with children. 
Sometimes when they wouldn’t eat for anyone else, she 
would come into the room of some child she had operated 
on, sk down by the bed, take one spoon of food herself to 
show the child it was good, then give the child a spoon, 
which he would then take, having seen “Miss Doctor” do so. 
She was very good with the children — and a first-rate doctor 
by any standard. 

We were always short of doctors, and Kristina worked 
very hard, living at the hospital and working very long 
hours. This was the kind of doctor sh« was. She wasn’t 
married, and we used to think it would be a lucky husband 
who got her. Then she met a young engineer who used to 
come to see her a great deal at the hospital, and one day 
Kristina told all the sisters that she was going to marry this 
man, and the sisters and the children were very happy about 
this. The wedding was set for five o’clock in the church one 
day in 19^0. The afternoon of Kristina’s wedding day four 
children were brought into the hospital with severe wounds 
they had suffered when a hand grenade, left there from the 
war, had exploded in the garden of their home several miles 
from Bratislava. It was a ghastly sight when they' Were 
brought in. One was so mutilated you could hardly tell 
whether he was dirt or a child ; one was badly wounded in 
his head; one had his leg almost torn off; one, the one who 
had picked* up the grenade, had lost both hands. The first 
child died a few minutes after being brou^xt into the hospital , 
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before he could be operated on. But Kristina went effi- 
ciently and coolly to work operating on the other three 
children. The children were brought in at about two in the 
afternoon, and at four-thirty she was still operating when 
one of the sisters came into the operating room. I was help- 
ing in the blood transfusions. 

“You’re getting married at five,” the sister reminded the 
doctor. “Yhe priest will be waiting for you in the church.” 

“The priest has lots of time,” Kristina snapped. “I’ve got 
work to do.” 

She stayed there until she had finished the operations. 
Then the last child was gone from the operating room. 
Kristina, in her white operating gown spotted with blood, 
ran to her room and put on her white bridal gown. She 
got married, though^ not at five o’clock. 

Next year she and her husband had a baby — after Kristina 
had worked right through most of her pregnancy, we were 
so short of doctors. Towards the last of it there were times, 
when she got so big, that we thought she was going to have 
her baby right there in the operating room, she was so un- 
willing to stop her work. But she had the baby, and not in 
the operating room, and all the sisters were in a state of 
marvel at this remarkable young woman Kristina. 

Soon after their baby came, her husband had to leave the 
country. I never knew exactly what it was, though I think 
he was in some sort of trouble with the Communists. But 
he left. 

Then, one summer day in 19 1 1 , when her baby was only 
a few weeks old and not long after I had helped Father Mate] 
across the border, Kristina disappeared from the hospital 
without saying a word to anyone. It was the saddest time I 
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ever saw in that hospital, but beneath the sadness there was 
a certain happiness that she had gone on to join her 
husband, which we guessed, but which no one ever talked 
about. 

We waited, every one of us, for some kind of word. 

The first word we got was when Kristina’s baby was 
brought to the hospital a week after she had disappeared — 
brou^t there by the police. 

After that, every few hours, the police would come for 
the child and take it to be breast fed. They took it to the 
jail, where its mother was. 

' Kristina had trieJ to escape with her baby across the 
border without saying a word to anyone in the hospital — 
though that was the way anyone fleeing usually went, with- 
out a word. She had gone to join her* husband. But at the 
border she and her baby were caught. 

Now, day after day, several times a day, the police came 
and took the little baby to be fed by its mother in the jail, 
where she waited for the Communists to decide her punish- 
ment. Back and forth they took tt. 

The Communists decided : Kristina was given a two-year 
sentence. But in their generosity the Communists deferred 
the serving of the sentence until the baby was one year old. 
And Kristina was released. But she did not come back to the 
hospital and continue the surgery which she loved and at 
which she was so brilliant. The Communists tempered uieir 
generosity by forbidding her ever again to practice medicine. 
So she had to go to work doing cleaning and scrubbing work, 
working in the fields digging sugar beets, my work she 
could get to support herself and her baby — and wherever 
she went a policeman accompanied her, to make sure both 
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that she didn’t practice medicine and that she would be 
around a year from now to be put back in jail. 

The Communists had reckoning's worse even than a 
Communist jail. 

I would think of ones like Kristina, of what could happen 
to mine if they were caught. And I would think, too, of 
what would happen to myself if I were found out. For the 
penalty for those who helped people escape was worse even 
than for those who were caught trying to escape. 

Then, on 3 September 19 ii, another priest in worker’s 
clothes came to me in the hospital. Tliis one came without 
writing a letter first, but his hurry was excusable: He had 
been condemned for his anti-Government activities to be 
hanged. He wanted to take with him a seminarian who was 
hiding on the edge^oT Bratislava. Now I was more efficient, 
not losing my head so quickly. I hid the priest in the X-ray 
room, which fortunately was not in use that night. For this 
one I had to work extremely fast because of the sentence. 
I sent for Zofia that same night. The notice was so short 
she could not even get a ^n. She and the priest and the 
seminarian went on a train to her father the farmer. 

Tensely I awaited word that they were safely across, for 
my work was never done until then. I did not stir from the 
hospital, waiting there in case the permission for Zofia’s 
father to go to his Morava River hay field was delayed and 
the^ v/ould have to return to Bratislava, where I would 
need to get them another place to hide. 

Next day Zofia came to report that die had delivered 
the priest and the seminarian safely to her father’s farm, 
where they waited for their attempt across. Oh that visit 
she lingered a little to tell me how worried she was getting 
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for her father. Her fear was right, for later I heard the far- 
mer was captured, about two months later, and many of 
his crowns with him. 

In this work all need fear. The priest, the farmer’s 
daughter, the nun. The shortest profession in all God’s 
world is surely the agent of escape in a Communist country. 
So many trails, and cross-trails that are left, so many people 
who have to know, so many informers with the eager palm. 
What trails I had left that were caught up I did not learn 
until long later. It cannot be helped any case, that soon 
they come for you, the bunch of evil grapes comes. If God 
kisses you, you receive the golden gift of a moment’s 
warning. . 

God kissed me twice, for I had two warnings, and the 
first I threw away. So that God must liiv^? been greatly with 
me to kiss me again. 

On 6 September, as I was waiting word from Zofia on 
the priest and the seminarian, I decided I would take a 
chance and leave the hospital only long enough to go to 
church very early in the morning, before Zofia was likely 
to come, and then quickly visit my brother Edo, who was 
in another hospital in Bratislava sick with yellow fever. I 
left the hospital straight after night duty, which I had that 
night, and went to the church. It was one where I didn’t 
go often, the Capuchin Fathers church, a huge church over 
200 years old, but I went to it now because it was the 
way to Edo’s hospital. I took Holy Communion. I said a 
prayer for those of mine who were crossing the border. 
Then I went and saw Edo and came back. I hud not been 
gone long altogether, but when I got back to our hospital 
there was a message for me, but not from Zofia. 
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“Sister,” one of the sisters told me, “they want to see you 
at the main state hospital. A man was here in a van — an 
ambulance it was, with the red cross on it — ^to take you. 
He looked like a male nurse — ^he was dressed in white.” 

“The state hospital?” I said. This was another state hos- 
pital, for adults, with Sisters of the Holy Cross as nurses. 
“What in the world would they want with me at the state 
hospital?” ’ 

The sister shrugged. “I don’t know. The man said the 
director there wanted to see you.” 

“The director?” I said. 

Immediately I was suspicious and on my gu^rd. Par- 
ticularly so since this came just at the time when I had helped 
the priest and the seminarian to get to the farm of Zofia’s 
father and had not «ve*n heard yet that they were across the 
border. The state hospital — ^why, I thought, that is only a 
street away. If they wanted me for something, why would 
they go to the trouble to send a man in an ambulance for 
me? Why didn’t they just pick up the ’phone and ask me 
to walk over? Perhaps, I thought, they were being cour- 
teous. There were still a few left who were that way 
towards nuns. 

I went in to sec Sister Margita. In the hospital I had this 
best friend — Margita, the nurse. She was always a very 
happy girl, happy-go-lucky really, her attitude being, “I will 
do aA I can, so let’s not worry.” Some two can understand 
each other, some two can’t. Margita and I could, and had 
for ye^rs. We talked it over and decided the best thing was 
for me to walk over to the state hospital, but for her to go 
with me. Like that, in case for any reason I might be kept 
there, she could come back and report. 
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So Margita and I went. Every step of the short walk to 
the hospital I prayed, or really I talked, to Saint Joseph, 
telling him not to let anything happen to me. “I haven’t 
done anything bad,” I told him, “so don’t let anything 
happen to me.” 

In five minutes we were at the state hospital, a creamy 
stucco building of four stories which occupied a whole 
block. We asked to see the director and had to wait a while. 
The director of the state hospital was an important person. 

Then we were shown into his office, a very large car- 
peted office where ke sat behind one of the largest desks 
I had ever seen. He looked perplexed and a little irritated 
at two mere sisters calling. I told him quickly that I was 
from the children’s hospital. 

“Did you send for me?” I asked. 

“Did I send for you?” he said, as if this were the strangest 
notion he had ever heard of. “Sister, why in the world 
should I send for you? I don’t even know you.” 

I told the director a man who had said he was from his 
hospital had called for me in an ‘‘ambulance while I was away 
from the children’s hospital. 

“Sister,” he said impatiently. “I don’t know what this is 
all about. Go back to your hospital,” and he busily shuffled 
some papers on his desk to show we were holding up his 
important worl^. “If I ever need you. I’ll send for you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I said gratefully. 

Margita and I left and went back to the children’s hos- 
pital. I felt some relief, and thanked Saint Joseph, but I was 
still worried. We went to Sister Margita’s rOom and sat 
trying to figure it out. 

Suddenly Sister Margita looked at mef. “Cecilia,” she said 
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slowly, “I may be wrong — I may be over-alarmed — ^but do 
you know what I think? I think that ‘male nurse’ in the 
ambulance was from the police.” 

"The police?” I said, and suddenly* felt a quavering in my 
stomach. “Why would the police come like that?” 

“The police don’t want it to be noticeable that they are 
taking a nun away,” Margita said. “So they chose that way 
to come Tor you. It is a cover so they won’t have to drag a 
sister to the police station openly in a police car. These 
people are clever enough to try to avoid all public incidents 
of being against religion. This is all a guess, of course, but 
it is my guess.” 

I was extremely terrified# I couldn’t say a word. 

“Cecilia, you’d better get away,” Margita said. “Go away, 
and if my guess hap|)ens to be wrong — and it might be — 
you can come back in a couple of days.” 

“But I can’t leave now, Margita!” I burst out. 

I was thinking about the priest and the seminarian — I 
hadn’t heard they were across the border yet. Something 
might happen. Anything oould always happen. I might be 
needed. At the least, there was always a good chance I 
might have to hide them back Kere again. 

Sister Margita tried to persuade me to go. 

“I can’t,” I said. If anything ever happened to the priest 
and the seminarian because I had run away myself, I knew 
I c^..:.Mn’t face it. 

Margita shrugged. “As you will then, Cecilia. But I 
think you’re making a mistake.” 

I went back to my room. I sat a while on my bed. Then 
I knelt down and prayed to Saint Joseph, asking’him to help 
me if I needed help now and didn’t know it. 
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I sat back on the bed. Suddenly, a huge tiredness seemed 
to come over me. I had not been to sleep since my night 
watch. I felt a total exhaustion from all the worry and fear 
of the last few days, the going, going, going, and all on top 
of my regular work at the hospital, moving up and possessing 
me. I found myself, almost in a daze, taking off my clothes 
and getting under the sheets. “Some sleep,” I thought 
hazily; must have a little sleep.” 

When I was awakened from a very heavy sleep, it was by 
someone shaking me hard and to a sister standing over me 
pale and quivering. Instantly terrified, I sat up in the bed. 

“Jesus Mary Joseph!” the sister was wailing. “Sister! Oh, 
Sister! Four policemen are waiting for you downstairs, and 
four cars more of them outside!” 

But I still had God when the police came — God and the 
blue polka-dot dress. 
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THE BLUE POLKA-DOT DRESS 

D usk is just starting to fall when I walk from the 
hospital, through the police cordon, wearing the blue 
polka-dot dress. I am carrying with me into this new life of 
hiding nothing from my old life but the ^wo pictures, the 
stained picture of Saint Joseph I have had since a girl when I 
locked myself in the cellar-room and prayed and the picture 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help I have had from the time I 
made the first promise to be a nun. The sin and the fear I 
feel! The sin for the dress. Tho fear, near to fainting, of 
capture. For they do their worst of all to those who have 
helped people escape, like me. Walking through the dusk, 
I think of the priests I know who have come back with 
stories one would not believe if one did not see their faces. 
Of the Communists putting big rats in their shirts. Of 
putting them in an electric box the size of a telephone ko6th 
and shining thousands of watts of light on them until they 
go almost crazy. Of priests with ripped ears and teeth 
broken by lead pipes, and bones by kicking,' of priests 
emerging from prison grey-haired at thirty or with nervous 
breakdowns from having been driven crazy. I have never 
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known anything near torture and do not know how much 
I can bear, even if God is with me. I cannot be captured. 
Yet my religion forbids me to kill myself if I am in danger of 
capture, as I am very much now. So it is that I know fear 
like unto the valley of the shadow as I walk down the street. 
A place to go! Where to go? 

Now I start the living in holes. I become a kind of 
fox. 

The first hole is an apartment of four girls I know, 
especially Veronika, who is about my age and whose good 
heart now comes glowing to my mind. Her good heart, and 
also the fact I had helped her once and so she might now help 
me, and that she knows from experience what it is to be in 
the hands of the Communists and would understand my need. 
Veronika had speAt a year in a Communist prison. 

It was a very trifling thing that earned Veronika that year, 
not that the Communists ever needed too much to give a 
jail sentence. 

She was a cheerful but very shy girl when I first knew 
her. She worked as a seertitary. One day in 1919 she was 
on her way to work when a policeman stopped her and 
asked to see her identification. She was so shy, and the ways 
of the Communists were already known enough to our 
people, that as she opened her purse, her hands began to 
tremble. Suddenly the purse fell to the street and several 
objects fell out. One of the objects was an anti -Communist 
pamphlet. 

Veronika, poor thing, had never engaged in the slightest 
anti- Communist activity. She had merely received the 
pamphlet through the post — at that time many such anti- 
Communist pamphlets were being mailed around by under- 
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ground groups. Nevertheless the policeman pounced on the 
pamphlet as if it were a bomb and triumphantly hauled this 
terrified girl off to the police station. 

They kept her for one year — a year of cross-examination 
about her “anti- Communist” work. Once I took her some 
blankets in the jail and a few times, some food. 

When they finally let her out, having needed a year of 
questioning to find out that there was nothing to find out 
from her, she was never entirely the same. They took her 
secretary’s job away from her, as they had taken Kristina 
the doctor’s job away from her, but allowed her to take a 
job operating a machine in a factory. She moved into a 
small flat with three other girls Her hair had begun to grey 
fifteen years before its time, and she had a tendency to 
tremble at the slightest disturbance, Aich as even seeing a 
policeman standing on a corner. 

I feel very unhappy about going to visit her. For her, and 
for myself as well, for once you had been in jail, the police 
always kept an eye on you after you got out, even though it 
had been a year ago, as in Veronika’s case. But I know no- 
where else to go. And her place is near to the hospital, only 
a few streets away. 

So I go to her, and when I come in all the four girls are 
there. 

At first they do not recognize me, in the lay clothes. 
When they do, they all give a cry as if from a sharp pdrf.^ 

“Sister! The dress . . 

And they point at me. 

“The police are after me,” I say. “Give me on6 night . . 

But they leave the flat quickly, all four of them . I under- 
stand, for I have said what they do if yoif are caught hiding 
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a person in Czechoslovakia. But at this moment I feel the 
aloneness like a tomb. 

Then, about an hour later, Veronika comes back. 

“Sister,” she says, “I cannot leave* you alone.” 

I am nearly in tears with gratitude to her, and especially 
knowing the danger to her and what they would do to her 
if they caught her a second time. 

“Sister,” she says, “you must be careful you don^t get in 
jail.” She looks at me, and I see tears in her own eyes, and 
her lips quivering. She has never spoken one word to me of 
how they had treated her that year in jail. She didn’t need to. 
You have only to look at her. 

“Sister,” she says now, “you must not get in jail. I know 
what it is.” 

Veronika makfis tea for us. It is a very modest two- 
roomed flat, and we pull the blinds down and sit there, 
talking and drinking the tea. 

“Why are they after you. Sister?” she asks. She gives a 
short, mirthless laugh. “Is it for anything?” 

“Veronika,” I say. “Yes, •it is for something. I have been 
helping people to get across the border.” 

I see the old terror in her eyes again. “You, Sister? But 
for that, if they catch you, they will . . .” 

“It is too bad they blocked my road so soon,” I say. “I was 
just getting started doing this ^v^ork.” 

3hv. looks very directly at me, her eyes very big. “Sister, 
you must get out of Bratislava ...” Then she begins to cry 
quietly. “I wish I knew somebody somewhere out of Bratis- 
lava . . . but I don’t know anybody,” she cries, as if some- 
how she had let me down for not knowing someone that 
lived away from the city. 
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“Don’t cry, Veronika,” I say. “Don’t cry, sweet one. They 
haven’t got me yet, the police haven’t.” 

“The police,” she echoes that word, an echo of fear. 
Suddenly she stands up. “I must look around.” 

Before I can stop her, she had gone out the door. That is 
a very brave thing she does, to go and look around. When 
she comes back, about fifteen minutes later, she tells me 
there are no police in front of the apartment house. She had 
also walked towards the hospital, but had stopped a block 
from it. 

“The hospital is surroilnded with them,” she says. “It is 
all lighted up, and there must be a dozen police cars there. 
Oh, Sister! I wanted to stop at* the shop to get some food, 
but I was afraid.” 

“I’m not very hungry anyhow,” I say. 

We go to bed. I sleep very little, thinking of the police 
still so near at the hospital and wondering what is happening 
there, and tliinking all through the night about what to do. 
In the next bed I hear Veronika tossing, getting even less 
sleep than me. 

Next day Veronika goes to work and I am again alone, 
and feel it. 1 pray and I concentrate all together, thinking 
over and over again, “What kind of life am I starting now?” 
Wherever I start to think, everything is black in front of me. 
Whichever way I turn my thoughts, I see only the dark 
night, and everywhere, in my mind, they are chasing^TnS. 

Veronika had promised to try to get off work early and to 
be back by three o’clock in the afternoon. At four she is not 
there. Finally it comes six o’clock, and she still has not come. 
Now I am very worried for fear they may have caught her — 
worried for her and for myself, that they hiay torture it out 
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of her about me. I know now that for the sake of both of us 
I must go soon and not stay long in this flat so near to the 
hospital . 

It is a little after six when I hear a knock on the door and 
I jump. I think, “Oh, Saint Joseph. If it were Veronika,” I 
think, “she would not knock.” I say nothing, but sit very 
quietly. Then the knock comes again . . . and then once 
more. 

Then through the keyhole, very softly. I hear a voice. 
“Open the door.” 

It is Agnesa, one of Veronika’s roommates. She has no 
key, having left it in the apartment when she fled the even- 
ing before. 

I let her in, and she tells me why Veronika has not come: 
she has fainted at wo^k from the nervous fear, for her heart 
has been weak from the time she spent in jail. They have 
taken her to a hospital. She will be all right, Agnesa says, 
but she will have to spend the night at the hospital. Now I 
know I must leave tonight. “I can’t stay here,” I think, “or 
they’ll all die of fear. I cfin’t get these people into such 
trouble because of myself.” Agnesa leaves. I write a note to 
Veronika where I am going and a little after dark I start out 
again into the night. 

Now, being on the streets, I am starting to be frantic. 
I am thinking only of each fev hours ahead; Where can I 
staj for one night, or perhaps two, until I decide what to 
do ? I think now to stay for a while with the family of two 
little children I had taught at the convent. The mother, 
Ludmila, is a very sweet soul, kind and courageous and 
reliable. Also, their house is on the edge of Bratislava and 
away from the mam part. 
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Going across the town in the chilly September night, I 
keep on the side streets and in the shadows close to the 
buildings, away from the brightness of the night that glistens 
down on the old cobblestones. I hear my shoes against them 
like the beating of drums. It is an awful fear within me, far 
and away killing the hunger from not having eaten for over 
twenty-four hours. I walk fast, keeping my head down and 
talking all the way over with Saint Joseph, who is my 
closest saint and person always, and 'to whom I talk much, 
though sometimes I have lost patience with him and gone 
for long periods withoubspeaking to him for not getting me 
what I ask, though usually he does so all right. In thirty 
minutes I am at the house and I ring the bell. 

The husband, Dominik, by profession a waiter, answers. 
He is a tall man, skinny, about forty-eight, and doesn’t look 
too healthy ever, and at this moment even less so. He, 
neither, recognizes me in the lay clothes. Then I ask if I can 
come in, and then inside, he recognizes me. Quickly he 
says that his wife and children are away visiting her parents 
and what do I want? I explain I*have escaped. Immediately 
he starts shivering. 

“May I stay overnight?” I ask. “Just one night?” 

“Ye-e-s,” he croaks. 

He goes over and pulls down the blinds. He keeps peeping 
out from behind them. He keeps walking up and down the 
house — he can’t even sit down. I feel funny about it*. NIow 
that I am inside a house again, I am very "hungry, but have 
not the courage to ask him for food, he is so scared as it is. 
He never goes to bed that night, he is so scared, but sits in 
a chair in fhe living-room all night. So I sit up, too, in a 
comer on the floor, looking at him and feeling sorry for him 
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ahd trying to console him. “Don’t be afraid, Dominik,” I 
say. “I will stay only one night.” But I cannot help thinking, 
“Why is a man so scared? A man should be some different 
person.” 

Between times of talking to Dominik I am half the time 
thinking what to do, half the time praying for help to do it, 
and all the tim^ worrying about the priest and the priest- 
hood student, whether they got across the border . . . then 
suddenly it comes to me, like a shock, that they must have 
been caught, and that that is how the police have found out 
about me. All through the rest of the night I picture them 
in the hands of the police, who arc questioning them, “Who 
helped you? Who helped you?” and torturing the answer 
out of them. 

Beyond the blinds* I can finally see dawn come. It is the 
Sabbath, and I think, “This will be the first Sunday that I 
have ever missed Mass.” I feel great loneliness. And especi- 
ally because it is the Sunday of the period of 7-13 Septem- 
ber when the people of Slovakia celebrate the birth of the 
Blessed Virgin, who was bcATi on 8 September and christened 
on 12 September. On the Sunday in this period the people 
travel in great numbers to Mary shrines — there is much 
coming and going. “Mary,” I think. It is my first name, as it 
is the first name given to all the sisters of our congregation, 
and we always use the initial. “I am Sister M. Cecilia,” I 
think; and feel sad to be hiding on my other namesake’s day. 

But I feel better later in the morning when Veronika 
comes, thinking what bravery for her after what she has 
been through. 

I ask Veronika to do something for me. I ask Tier to go to 
the hospital to set? Sister Margita and ask her if I can go to 
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her parents until I find another place. The parents live in a 
village twenty miles away, and I have visited there many 
times. Also I ask Veronika to ask Margita to send me 
something. 

“Tell her to look under an old mattress in the hospital 
attic,” I say. “She will find there my rosary and my Cross. 
Ask her to send them to me.” 

So Veronika goes. She is away three hours, and I am 
beginning to wori*y for her when the doorbell rings. 
Dominik starts shaking all over, then jumps behind the 
couch. I peep out of the'’window and see Veronika standing 
on the steps — and with her is Sister Margita! I open the 
door and Margita and I fall into' each other’s arms. 

“You should not have come, Margita,” I say, bringing 
them inside. “It is very dangerous. It^s’al'} right, Dominik,” 
I say, and he climbs out from behind the couch, but is still 
shaking. “I only want you to let me go to your parents.” 

“Nesmyse/,” she says. “Nonsense. ITI take you.” 

We sit down and she tells me all about what happened 
after I left the hospital. 

“When the police could not find you,” Margita says, 
“they were almost beside themselves. They were furious at 
the idea that one sister could get away from all those police. 
And especially that you got away while they stupidly 
waited downstairs for you. S"o they sent for reinforcements. 
Soon large numbers of both uniformed and secret 'police 
arrived. Great platoons of police in their green uniforms 
and peaked caps and those dark belts with guns hanging 
from them. You would have thought that the war had 
started and the hospital was an enemy fortress they were 
trying to take. They stopped the who le*^ hospital . Outside 
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tlaey surrounded it and inside they turned the hospital 
completely upside down.” 

Margita smiles, “I can understand why. Can you imagine 
the officer-in-charge of the party which came for you going 
back to his superior and reporting, ‘Sir, about that sister. 
She got away.’ ” 

We all three of us have to smile at the picture of that. 
Margita giggles. 

“One sister getting away from all of them,” Margita keeps 
saying. “Can you imagine? They were wild that their jaws 
had closed on nothing. They were likc^mad men, tormented 
devils, as they went over the hospital. 1 would have felt 
sorry for them had they not been Communists. They were 
so furious ! The police went up and down shouting at each 
other. Every novv afid then a still higher-ranking officer 
would arrive, wearing shiny black boots, and he would 
start shouting at the one who had been in command until he 
arrived, ‘You mean to stand there and tell me that one 
woman — a sister at that — ^got away from all these police- 
men? Don’t play jokes on*me!’ 

“And then that one would turn and go up and down the 
corridors shouting at his subordinates, ‘Don’t tell me that 
sister got away from all of you! Find her! She must be 
here 1 Find her 1 ’ 

“And they would start turring the place upside down 
agc*m. .The whole place was in the worst turmoil. There 
must have been over fifty of them finally, crawling all over 
the hospital. They searched all the rooms. 

“And their manners, 1 saw, such as not wanting to come 
up to a sister’s room when they came for me* had at last 
deserted the police, and, I must admit, for some reason. 
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“They pulled open all the drawers and opened all ouV 
suitcases, and they even got down on their hands and knees 
and crawled on the floor under the children’s beds, under 
all three hundred beds in all four wings. The children were 
not disturbed at all, but thought it was a great party. Then 
the police took each sister, every single sister, aside into a 
room and questioned each one. Finally they lined up all the 
sisters and made them show their identification again.” 

“Seventy-four Daughters of the Most Holy Saviour lined 
up!” I exclaimed. 

“All seventy-four,” Maj;gita says. “A regular formation. 
Oh, it was fun, seeing how furious the police were and how 
they had been fooled by one of*us ! Finally when they could 
think of nothing else, the officer who had been in charge of 
the original raiding party pointed to*Jo4ana, who looks a 
little like you.” 

“I don’t think she looks so much like me,” I say. 

“Well, that policeman thought so at that point. ‘That’s 
her!’ he shouted. ‘That’s the one!’ I suppose he wanted to 
capture one nun to take back, at that point any nun would 
do, so as not to go back without any mm at all. Mother 
Superior had to talk to him a long time to convince the 
officer that Sister Jolana was not Sister Cecilia. Oh, the 
commotion! They kept searching all night, and finally they 
left in the morning only when it was time to start the 
surgical operations, and then only after the director and the 
head specialist both signed a paper for the police certifying 
that Sister Cecilia was not now anywhere on these premises. 
What a night it was!” 

“I am glad I missed it,” I say. 

“I wouldn’t have missed it for anythfng,” Margita says. 
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•“And then yesterday, Saturday,” she goes on happily, “they 
kept the whole hospital surrounded. And all through the 
city every nun was stopped and made to show her identifica- 
tion card. On the streets, on the buses everywhere, every 
single nun was stopped. The whole city was alerted. To- 
day the police are relaxing a little and we are not being 
stopped.^ Anyhow, it is Mary’s Sunday, and there are too 
many people travelling to stop and question everyone. You 
are extremely lucky and should be very thankful that Mary 
has her Sunday to-day.” 

“I am very thankful to her,” I say. 

Margita had been delayed getting here because she was 
not at the children’s hospital when Veronika got there, 
having gone to visit my brother Edo at the hospital where 
he was sick with ySllow fever, on the far-off chance that 
he might know where I was so that he could come to me. 
And my brother told Margita how the police had come to 
him, too, yesterday, trying to get him to tell where I was, 
which of course he didn’t know. 

“Mary’s Sunday,” Margita repeats. “This is the one thing 
that may permit you to get out to-day. But first . . .” 

Then Margita gives me three things, my rosary, my 
Cross, and my prayer book, all of which I have had since 
becoming a mm. Taking them from her is like new strength 
coursing into my hands. 

"Veronika has also brought some things, though quite 
different from these : a new green silk dress of hers that is a 
much better dress than the blue polka-dot, which is worn, 
being a hand-me-down from the lady ; a green kerchief for 
my head; some shoes with high heels; and some silk 
stockings. 
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Always among the sisters I was the first who said if the 
Communists come and try to take off our nun’s habits I will 
die first. Now I am the first to take them off and I feel great 
shame as I put on the green dress. And more when I put on 
the silk stockings, the first time in my whole life I ever have 
on silk stockings. 

“Velmi peknel"* says Veronika. “Very nice!” 

Now I try on the high heel shoes, like a lady wears, and 
as different as stilts from a nun’s shoes with heels no higher 
than a man’s. But when I start across the room in the high- 
heel shoes, I almost fall, and I know I cannot walk in them. 
So I leave them off. 

Then Veronika reaches in he?r purse. 

“Now the rouge and the lipstick,” she says, “and the 
paint for the fingernails.” 

“No, no!” I say. 

Margita and Veronika look at me. 

“Why, you look bashful,” Margita says. 

“Now, come Sister,” Veronika says. 

“No,” I say firmly. “What wilhSaint Joseph think?” 

“Give Saint Joseph credit for a little sense,” says Sister 
Margita. “Saint Joseph will understand it if you wear the 
rouge and lipstick and fingernail paint, or he is not the 
saint I know he is.” 

“No,” I say very firmly. “IvA^ill not do it.” 

“But they will help more than anything to hide^ofl,” 
Sister Margita, pleads with me. “In rouge, lipstick, and 
fingernail paint, no one will ever guess that you are a nun.” 

But the red painting I will never consent to, 'even if the 
Communists* should get me because of leaving it off, and 
they finally give up their hard arguments 
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Then Margita says, “God has given us this day for you to 
leave. A day when many people are travelling and it will be 
much safer for you. We must use what God has given us. 
You must leave tonight.” 

“I am happy to do that,” I say, thinking of Dominik. 

Then Margita gives me the plan; She will be at the 
station at eight, after dark. I am not to show any recogni- 
tion of her because of her nun’s clothes, but to follow her 
at a distance. 

Then they leave, and until dark 1 stay in Dominik’s house, 
the Sabbath long. I had taught his children, but he is very 
happy to see me leave, a great smile showering his face. 

^Mnoho stastia” he says at the door, with an enormous 
smile, which means, as the Slovaks say in farewell, “Much 
luck.” 

“Pun Boh zaplath a pozehnaj vus,” I say, as one of religion 
in Slovakia says good-bye. “Sir, God reward you and bless 
you.” 

And going away, I pray God that Dominik will not spill 
hot soup on a customer "the next day from the shock of 
me. 

And so I take the way to the village home of Margita’s 
parents. The station is truly crowded with all the people 
from Mary’s Sunday. In the station I follow Sister Margita 
at a distance and on to the train, which is so crowded that 
miAny are standing, though I manage to get a seat. I follow 
her when we get off and until, in the darkness, we approach 
her house. 

I am looking forward, at Margita’s parents, to sleeping 
all night in a house where the people will want me, for I am 
very tired after D&minik. But when we come into the yard, 
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we can see the house all lighted up and hear, from inside, 
the happy noises of a feast. We stop. 

“Oh, Cecilia, I forgot!” Margita says as if it is her fault. 
“They are having hodjy for the anniversary of the church 
here.” 

Hodjr is a big celebration where everyone dresses in 
costume and the people come from many miles, including 
all yoiir relatives who can get there, to go to church and 
then to feast and have wine and even beer if you are rich, 
and the young to dance far into the night and the old to sit 
around and talk about tlje hodj they had when they were 
yoimg. 

“I’d better go inside first,” Margita says. 

She goes and comes back and says the house is full of her 
relatives, many of whom will stay thecnight. It is chilly 
outside, and though I long to go inside, and especially seeing 
all the lights and hearing the happy sounds of the religious 
feast, I know I must not. For I know many of the relatives, 
and they would wonder why I am in lay clothes. Margita 
has brought blankets from the house, and, from the feast, a 
big stack of kolache pastry. I tell her to go inside. 

^Nesmysely^ she says. “This is the first chance I have had 
since I became a sister to sleep here, like when I was a little 
girl, and you are not going to cheat me out of it.” 

So she must stay with me'sin the bam. So we climb up in 
the hayloft over the cows. We lie under the blankets d’nd 
eat kolachey which is my first food in over two days, stuffing 
ourselves like two little girls. I would probably have been 
sick, but that I have always had a good stomacn, which is 
one of the most helpful of all things to have when one is in 
hiding from the Commiuiists. And we lie* talking and laugh- 
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ing over stories that we tell each other, so that actually I 
forget for a while that I am in hiding. Then we kneel in the 
hay and pray before we fall asleep. I sleep very heavily, with 
all the kolache in me and the wonderful fresh air of the 
country and no police, nobody, just the cows. The last 
happy time I am to know for a long time. 

Next morning the relatives have gone, and we go inside. 
Margita’s parents wish to keep me, but it is not too safe 
there. For one thing, they have a Communist neighbour. 

Then, the children know me as a mm and would talk. 

§ 

Already one, Margita’s nephew who is staying there, pulls 
at my dress. 

"Sister, where are your clothes like my auntie has ?” 

“I know, little one,” I say, and am sad, “you never saw 
me in clothes likt tiUs before.” 

He gets bashful then and walks away. He is four years old. 

So we sit, the parents, Margita and I, and plan what is the 
best thing to do. Then Margita’s younger sister is called. 

This is Anicka. That I am alive to-day I owe to Anicka 
more than to any other li>^ing person. 

Anicka is a very pretty girl of twenty with hair like the 
ripening wheat and tiny. About eight stone and five feet 
two inches, and every ounce of her courage. She hates the 
Communists with a fierce hate. In the next month she is 
to risk her life over and over finding places for me. She is 
fiery y with blue eyes like the clear part of the flame when 
she gets angry, such as now when she comes in and is told 
about me. She is almost more angry than I am at the way I 
‘ have to hide. 

“To drive one from one’s home,” she says. “It is an 
awful thing.” 
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She is a very feminine girl usually, but now she calls the 
Communists names which I, being a nun, would never say. 
But nothing is to keep a nun’s ears from hearing them. 

Then she calms herself down. 

“But we cannot fight them with angry words,” she says. 
“We must fight them by being more clever than they 
are.” 

So pow Anicka goes for the first time to find me a place. 

The place is the same small town where Father Matej had 
hid out when he wrote to me. It is ten miles away, and 
Anicka leaves for there, talking. 

Meantime I spend the day going to a town nearby, the 
town of X, the same where I to school to the nuns, 
and have my photograph taken in civilian clothes for a false 
identification, which later a member^ofithe underground 
brings me. 

“Look in the mirror — make yourself look pretty now,” 
the photographer says. 

“I don’t care how I look,” I say. “Just take it.” 

In order to get the picture the jame day, I have to tell the 
photographer a lie, which is that I have three children whom 
I support and have a chance to get a job to-day in a factory, 
but need the identification card for it, and it must be to-day 
or the job will be gone. It is very hard to do this lying, 
which I had to do a great deal of during my hiding, one of 
the hardest things of all. The photographer sympathi2:es 
with me and gets the picture ready. 

When I look at the picture of me in the civilian clothes, 
I am very unhappy again. It looks like someone I never 
knew. It is — it is Terezia Horska, my new name. It does not 
look like Sister Cecilia, which I am not now. 
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“How do you like it?” the photographer says, beaming. 
“It is pretty, isn’t it?” 

“It is pretty,” I have to lie again. 

After the picture I come back to Margita’s house. About 
dusk Anicka returns. She is dusty from the road, but she 
has an answer from the people where she has gone. The answer 
is, Hurry on. 

I say good-bye to Margita and tell her how it hurts to 
leave her. Then 1 say good-bye to Anicka and ask her to try 
to find out one thing for me — what hgippened to the priest 
and the priesthood student I was helping across the border 
when the police came for me. After dark I start out alone, 
carrying my bag over my shbulder, in it a change of under- 
wear Anicka has given me and my rosary, my Cross, and 
my prayer book. • * 

I keep to the side of the lonely gravel road for all the 
ten miles. I was used to going with sisters when I went out 
and hardly ever went by myself, and it seems strange and 
unreal to be walking alone. But I am cheered by the thought 
of where I am going. I havd heard many good things of these 
people from Father Mate], who stayed there after he escaped 
Muceniky Prison and whom they had told, “If you have any- 
one to hide, send them here.” I think that I will stay there 
for six or seven months, by which time I think the Com- 
munist rule of my country will be at an end. Oh, the foolish 
optimism we felt, and especially me on that dark night! 

I arrive about midnight. When I ring the bell outside the 
fence, a huge dog leaps forward. It scares me very much, 
but later I was to feel like a close friend towards that dog. 
Then, quickly, the door to the house opens and the dog 
goes leaping inside. 
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Then I see a very tiny figure, a wraith of a woman wearing 
a kerchief around her head, coming towards me through 
the darkness. I say who I am. Then the gate comes open and 
I hear one of the sweete*st voices I have ever heard, old and 
thin, but sweet as the sound of the skovranok in the fields, 
speak to me through the dark night. 

“Welcome, Sister,” the voice says. “Welcome to your 
new home.” 


1 1 

THE TWO UNDERGROUND' SAINTS 


T he house 1 have come to is the house of Rosa, who is 
about seventy years old. She has a sister, Julka, who is 
even older. They each weigh about seven stone. They are both 
widows, are grey-haired and sickly, and live on what their 
husbands left them plus embroidery they do. They devote 
their lives to hiding people out. Father Matej and many 
others and now me. 

Rosa and Julka arc two *of the most cool-headed and 
fearless persons I ever knew, of any age. They know,"' I 
think, that the police will one day get them. Rosa smiles 
when I tell her that. 

“They take the last few years of my life,” she says, “and 
so what? By this I buy dozens of years of life for other 
people.” 
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She bought hundreds of years. 

These two tiny old ladies have worked out a clever system 
for hiding people. They have this wolf-dog named Gastan, 
which is to say “Chestnut”, the same who greeted me when 
I arrived. Gastan is the size of a Shetland pony and has the 
temperament of a fasting tiger. He runs free in the fenced 
yard. The bell to the house is of necessity on the outside of 
the gate.Tf any visitor rings the bell, Gastan sets up a roar 
like something out of the jungle of Africa and goes bounding 
over the yard scaring the visitor half out of his wits. Then 
one or the other of the little old sist*ers goes to the door 
and speaks gently out to the visitor: “Just a minute, if you 
please, while I put Gastan a.way.” Then they open the door 
and this huge monster of an animal bounds into the house, 
and the sisters lopk him in the kitchen like a cage. Then 
they let the visitor in. 

All of this gains at least five minutes and gives us all plenty 
of time to put me in the hideout. This hideout is a very tiny 
room with a bathtub in it which just about fills the entire 
room. When Gastan starts tbarking, informing us that some- 
one is at the gate, I go into this room and sit down in the 
bathtub, that being the only place to sit. Then the sisters 
close the door, which is a specially built door with no knob 
which they have made which looks just like the wall and 
fits flush into it. Then in front of the door the two sisters 
between them pull and push an enormous clothes cupboard 
which covers it completely. 

It is an excellent hideout which these two little old 
ladies have devised. 

I use this hideout whenever anyone comes, ^ven friends 
of the old ladies, for it is not to be known by anyone that 
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I am in that house. In the manner of old ladies they have a 
number of visitors about their own age who have nothing 
more to do but pass the time with them. So I spend many 
an hour in the bathtub.' So many that I start keeping sewing 
and my prayer book in the hideout to give me something to 
do in the bathtub. The sewing is some of the old ladies* 
embroidery, with which I help to pay my way a little bit, 
and als6 I have liked doing embroidery from the time I was 
a child. 

Despite the hours in the bathtub, this house is in many 
ways the most pleasadt pl^ce I stayed in during all my hiding. 
It is a pretty house in a quiet village with many trees, and it 
is full of good smells. 

I remember that house by the smells in it, the good 
smells. 

There is the smell of the long flower garden which runs 
the whole length of the house to one side of it and the smell 
of the fruit trees from through the porch, the peach trees 
and the pear and the apple. There is the smell of the fields 
which stretch out behind the house. From inside there is 
the smell of the grapes when we squeeze them to make 
wine. Most of all there is the good, good smell of the 
autumn preserving which Rosa, Julka, and I do day after 
day in the kitchen, putting up peaches and prime preserves 
and beans and apples and a jvonderful-smelling mixture of 
cabbage, peppers, and cucumbers which we make according 
to a recipe of Rosa*s. 

It seems little like I had imagined a house of the under- 
ground to be. 

Doing this preserving all day long, the centuries-old work 
of women in autumn in Slovakia, almost makes me happy 
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again. Almost it makes me forget that somewhere beyond that 
house are Communists looking for me. As we work, the 
two old ladies talk fondly of the time their husbands, who 
had both been Government officials under the First Republic 
before they died many years ago, were alive and of what the 
husbands’ favourites had been among the many good pre- 
serves we^made. It is a happy time, fragrant with so many 
things that are good and right in this world. For a while it 
brings a kind of peace* over my soul that shields out the 
long season of hiding. 

In the day I stay always in the house, but twice late at 
night I slip out into the garden and stand breathing the fresh 
air and smelling the chrysanthemums which, this being 
autumn, are the only flowers in bloom, and looking up into 
the sky and having e kind of talking with the stars. 

But by day I always stay in. And this leads to a time, one 
day when I have not been there long, when Rosa looks at 
me and laughs. 

“Sister, that forehead of yours,” she says. “We’ll have to 
do something about it.” 

“What’s wrong with my forehead?” I say. 

“Nothing really wrong with it. Sister,” she says. “Only 
that the rest of your face is tan and rosy while your fore- 
head . . 

She looks at me and smiles widely, and her little old eyes 
twmklc. 

“. . . your forehead is . . . well, it’s the forehead of a 
sister.” 

I give a cry of sudden realization, and my hand goes to 
my forehead. It had never occurred to me. For twenty years 
my forehead has been covered by my nun’s bonnet. My face 
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is the colour of the weather and the sun. My forehead is 
marble white. 

“Anyone would know from your white forehead that you 
are a nun,” Rosa says aloud what I am thinking. “Quicker 
than if they saw you with your large nun’s rosary.” 

“But I can’t go out in the day and let the sun dye it,” I say. 

“Here,” she says. “Come with me.” 

She ieads me to a place in the hall where the sun comes 
through in the morning, just a tiny square of it, and that 
only if you sit just so. 

“Sit down here,” she^says. 

She gets me some paper to cover up the rest of my face. 
For an hour each morning after that I sit in the one exact 
spot in the hall, cover up my face with paper, and let the 
sun give its hue to my forehead. 

After a week of this, Rosa is satisfied. 

“Now you no longer have a nun’s forehead,” she says. 

Rosa and Julka are a strange mixture of absolute courage 
in doing anything for you and an almost complete timidity 
in asking you to do anything, however slight, for them. 

I sleep beneath the Cross on a dark green couch in the 
living-room that unfolds at night to make a bed. The Cross, 
above the couch, is about a yard high, made of wood with a 
plaster Jesus hanging from it in crucifixion. After I have 
been in their house a while, the two sisters start telling me 
how Father Matej, when he stayed with them, Tise(f to 
celebrate a Mass secretly for them every day beneath this 
Cross, and also how he would say the rosary at night. They 
mention half-a-dozen times how Father Matej did that and 
wasn’t thaf 'nice? I agree, but am perplexed as to why they 
keep mentioning it. They go all around the barn until finally 
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one day they lead up to a question, which Julka puts very 
timidly to me. 

“Sister,” she says, “you cannot celebrate Mass but . . . 
could you say the rosary with us ?” 

I smile broadly at them and squeeze each of their hands. 
“There is nothing I would like better. 

So every night after that we pull the blinds down and 
turn out the lights. Then we light a small candle* which 
stands on a shelf imdeV the Cross. Then the three of us 
kneel and pray, the sisters on either side of me, and look 
up at the candle, like the sanctuary lamp in a church. 

After praying, we often listen to Radio Free Europe. The 
Communists persecute you^if you are caught doing such 
listening. But Rosa and Julka have worked out a safeguard 
against this too. R9sa‘*gets an oversized blanket, and we sit 
in the middle of the room and cover the radio and ourselves 
with the blanket and huddle under it, so the sound won’t go 
far, listening to it to encourage ourselves and keep our 
spirits up. 

So it is that many of our nights come to be passed by the 
glow of two secret lights, small but full of promise — the 
light of the candle under the Cross and the light of the radio 
of freedom under the blanket. 

So we have things to sustain us. Mostly we have God, for 
it is as people in my country had started saying under 
th^ Ccwnmunist rule: “KJc Je nudza najvacsia pomoc Bozia 
najblizsia. (When the misery is the biggest, the help of God 
is the closest.)” 

Then there is something else which cheers me greatly — 
visits from Anicka. She always brings things.* She brings 
poppy seed and sij^ar and eggs and soap. And best of all, 
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on her first visit, she brings news about the priest and the 
seminarian I was smuggling across the border when the 
police came for me. 

“I saw Zofia,” she says, “and she told me to tell you they 
got across. They are in the U.S. zone of Austria.” 

I close my eyes a moment and think, “Thank God. Thank 
God very much.” 

Next best of all Anicka brings news from my two families 
— my family of this world and my religious family. 

“I went over to the hospital in Bratislava yesterday,” 
Anicka tells me during^ her first visit, “and the sisters were 
asking how you were. They send their love. They said 
Mother Superior has had to go to the police station four 
times to be questioned about you. Mother Superior herself! 
And here’s a letter from Margita.” 

I tear it open. For pages she tells how everything is in 
the hospital. Then she adds: And would jou guess what? The 
place where jou used to kneel in the hospital chapel islejt emptj^ and 
no one kneels there any more. So that we will be reminded ojyou, 
AlsOy no one lights candles infronf^cf Saint Joseph any more, and 
I think he must miss you, too, though I cant understand why, 
since you were always asking him for something. Do you remember 
how, every time we saw a candle burning in front of Saint Joseph, 
we would say, 'Well, I see Sister Cecilia is asking for something 
elsc.'^ 

I smile. Sweet, cheerful Margita. 

The second week I am there, Anicka brings me another 
letter from Margita which has more than just cheer in it. 
We sit in the living-room, Rosa, Julka, Anicka, ^nd I, while 
I open it and read it aloud . 

You remember Zofa? (Margita writes) iVe/i, she came to the 
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hospital to-dav with some news. It seems that her father was talking 
to hety and he said he would take ^Sister"'— ^ou naturallj — across 
the border. Free I No charge^ no 1 5,000 crowns, no money at all. 
I guess they like you. All you have to cft>, Zofa^ s father says, is 
^packyour bag and come over ary time you want.^ 

I am truly astonished by this, for Zofia and her father are 
not in this smuggling business for love. I am astonished, and 
touched really. 

But you must decide qu/ckly (Margita writes) because Zofa^s 
father says he has permission to go to the Morava hayfeld only 
once more this autumn, and he would have to take you then. 
Dearest sister — / hate the thought of you leaving the country. It 
makes me sick even to think of it. ^ But / would hate even more to see 
you in the hands of those you very nicely didn^t get into the hands 
of when so many of ihei.^ came for you. Think it over and pray 
about it — do both — and so will I. But you must send the answer 
back by Anickafor Zofia and her father cannot wait. 

I look up. Three pairs of eyes, two pairs very old and 
one pair young, are watching me intently. For a long time 
no one says anything. » 

“Well,” I say then, “that is some invitation. I never got 
an invitation like that before.” 

Still no one speaks. “Wasn’t that nice of Zofia and her 
father?” I say. 

“Don’t go. Sister,” Rosa speaks up suddenly, and stronger 
thaA I have ever heard her. “You are all right here. No one 
is bothering you. And, well ... we want to keep you as 
long as we can.” 

“Auntie,” -Anicka says quietly, “forgive me. But I think 
Sister should go.” 

“Anicka, dear,” Rosa says, “this business of the Com- 
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munists isn’t going to last for ever — it just can’t. It seems 
so foolish for Sister to take the chance of crossing the 
border when the Communists might be out of power any 
time. Think of what happened to all those priests who were 
with Father Mate] and got caught. If Sister were caught ...” 

“But the Communists aren^t going to be out!” Anicka 
exclaims, with sudden anger. “Forgive me, Auntie, but 
we’ve all got to stop fooling ourselves on that. We keep 
saying it over and over like a child making dreams. ‘The 
Communists are going to be out tomorrow.’ Like a child 
closing his eyes so he^ won’t see the bogeyman. This day- 
dreaming! Who’s going to put them out? Tell me that. 
Tell me, someone!” 

I am used to Anicka being fervent, but I have never seen 
her like this. Her eyes are flashing, 'and her blonde hair is 
tossing as she speaks. It seems strange, but anger makes her 
more beautiful, if anything, and she is beautiful enough 
anyhow to make you catch your breath. 

“Anicka,” I say, “you are too alarmed. I think Rosa is 
right. The Communists just couldn’t be in power long. 
There are too many people that hate them.” 

“Sister, listen to me,” Anicka says. She sighs a long sigh. 
“Hate doesn’t drive the Communists out. If hate would kill 
the Communists, they would all have been dust long ago. 
That’s what we’ve all been thinking, me too, that if we 
hate enough, poof! the Communists will just disappear. 
Ah, it will take much more than hatred. I don’t know what 
it will take, but it will take much more than that. You say 
that they will soon be out,” she says, her eyes flashing 
around at all three of us. “How foolish! Every day they get 
stronger. Every day more and more of their enemies, more 
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and more of those who hate them, go to jail, until soon 
there will be no one left outside but Communists — and 
those who bow down in front of Communists. It is a dream, 
a foolish daydream, to think they will suddenly be out I” 

How frighteningly wise, I think now, as well as brave, 
that young girl turned out to be. But I could not see it 
then. She leans forward from her chair, her blue eyes 
burning like the clear part of the flame, as they did* when 
she was convinced of something. 

“Sister, listen to me. When you have a chance like this, 
you must take it. It may be years before you get another 
such chance. It isn’t safe for you in this country. I tell you, 
I am on the outside and I knew. You are locked in here and 
you just can’t possibly know how things are changing, every 
day they’re changing. Every day they get bolder. Every day 
the papers are full of more stories of people caught at the 
border, of the sentences they get, what happens to them, 
all the details of it to scare the others off.” 

“The more reason to stay,” Rosa says, “if people who try 
to cross are getting caught I4ke that.” 

“Can’t you see, Auntie, Sister,” Anicka cries, “Soon it 
will be impossible to get out at all? Sister, you can’t just 
pick your time like . . . like an excursion trip down the 
Danube. The time will come when you want to go and 
you find out you can’t. It will never be less dangerous than 
it is tO’day. Sister, you must go I You’ve got to go — ^now!” 

I look at her a long time. I sigh deeply. But it is all to 
fast for me. Everything is too fast for me. It is much too 
soon even to think of going. It has been less than three 
weeks since I fled. I am settled comfortably in* this house 
with two old ladie^ I have come quickly to love. If I can’t 
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be in a convent, there is -no place I would rather be. Sud- 
denly to pick up and try to leave our land and make the 
dangerous journey across the border into a strange country 
... it is unthinkable. 

“No, Anicka,” I say. “I will stay. This is my country. It is 
not theirs. They will not drive me out of it. If someone has 
to go, let them go.” 

Anicka sighs and presses her lips together. “All right. 
Sister. It is a very big mistake. But no one can keep us 
from making our own mistakes. Ah, but Sister, you are so 
stubborn!” 

Then abruptly, she smiles. “But I will stick with you — 
and your stubbornness.” 

It seems so strange, looking back on it now. At that time 
I could not even bring myself to cross the border. “What 
am I going to do if I do get to Austria” — I think, “Just sit 
there by myself?” Even when I did bring myself to cross it, 
I always thought I would go just over the border, settle 
down somewhere near it, and as soon as things turned over 
in my country, go right back the next day. Now I am seven 
thousand miles away in a place called Oakland, California, 
which I had never even heard of when finally I did cross over 
the border. 

Then and there I write a note to Zofia for Anicka to take 
back. It is the first and only thank-you note I have ever 
written declining an invitation to be smuggled acijoss the 
border. 

Thank jou verj much y you and your father y for the invitation. 
(I write.) That you want to take that chance for me moves me. 
But I am not prepared on my own part for something like that yet. 
Later y parhapSy / will be. For something as' big as thaty one must 
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be prepared not only in the bodj but in the soul as well. For that 
one has to have plentj oj couragCy and just now I have neither the 
preparation nor the courage. But I thank jou from deep in me for 
vour kindness. Always thinking of jou in mj prajers. 

Anicka leaves with the letter. We pass the next few 
days finishing the canning, but now it is not quite as peace- 
ful. My mind is disturbed and continues to ask, "Was 
Anicka really right? She is such a clever girl. Maybe slie 
was right, and I should *have gone.” 

And I lie awake at night, wondering if I have made the 
right decision. 

Then the preserving is over, and I go back to my sewing. 
The days seem much slower now, with so much of my daily 
routine gone. It is three weeks that I have been at Rosa and 
Julka’s, and it is a wry* quiet day when Gastan starts barking. 
Rosa peeps out of the window. 

"Hide, Sister, hide!” she says, and by the way she says 
it, I know it is not just another of her lady friends coming 
calling. I run fast into the little hideout room and sit in the 
bathtub. The two sisters shut the door over me and then 
the cupboard. After a while I can hear Gastan leaping into 
the house and the kitchen door close behind him. 

Then I hear the feet of many men. Tramping, clomping, 
all around the house, upstairs and down. It is seven police, 
as it turns out. 

After a while I hear them open the door of the cupboard 
which is over the door to the hideout. I hear them rustling 
through the clothes. In the bathtub I hold my breath and 
pray to Saint Joseph. 

Then I hear voices raised. 

Then all is silent*. 


H 
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It is a while before I hear the cupboard being pulled away. 
It sounds as if Rosa and Julka are having great trouble 
pulling it away. Then it is away enough for me to get out, 
and I see why: Only Rosa is there to pull and push it. 

“Where is Julka?” I say, hollow and trembling inside me, 
for I think I already know. 

“They took Julka,” Rosa says quietly. “Sestricka.” This 
little old lady looks up at me. “Why didn’t they take me 
instead?” 

Then she is all business again, very quickly. “Sister, it 
will be very dangerous for you here now. We must take 
you somewhere else.” 

So that night we take a path vhrough the fields four miles 
to another sister of Rosa’s and Julka’s in the country. It is 
a long walk for such an old lady, but Hoja insists stie must 
go with me. We hardly say a word. Every step of those 
miles I wish I could say something that would ease what is 
on Rosa’s mind, but which she keeps bravely to herself, 
though I feel her tenseness, almost shaking beside me, and 
every now and then hear her *\:ake a deep breath. Only 
once she says, “They said they would have to take Julka for 
questioning. They promised if she would tell everything she 
knew, she would be back soon. If she didn’t . . . well. 
Sister, she will never tell. Julka will never tell. You may be 
sure of that.” 

Then we are at the other sister’s house. 

“Rosa,” I say just before we go in, “Julka ... if it hadn’t 
been for me, and people like me . . .” 

And Rosa touches my cheek, so gently, and sHe tells me, 
“Do not cry, Sestricka. To be taken in God’s work — ^where 
lives more glory than that?” 
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Later I hear that Julka never came back, and that since 
then, they took Rosa also. No one would ever have gone 
more bravely. May Our Holy Saviour comfort these two old 
ladies with His best comfort if they are alive in prison and 
place upon them many crowns if they are in heaven above. 
Rosa and Julka — they are already to me among the company 
of the blejssed saints. 


12 
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W HEN Rosa tells her other sister what has happened to 
Julka, the sister sways on her feet, and I think she 
will faint. We sit in the living-room talking, the three of 
us, until the shock of it is dVer, or at least the worst of it. 

“Sister, you must not stay even here long,” Rosa says to 
me before leaving. “The police are alerted now and any- 
where around here is bad for you. You must get another 
place quickly, though probably it will be better for you to 
stay here a couple of days or so until things are a little 
quieter and you can travel better. I will get word to 
Anicka.” 

I go to a straw pallet in this other sister’s attic and stay 
there, not leaving once. Late next day, Anicka comes. She 
comes up into the attic, and we fall into each other’s arms. 
“What a place For you to be, Sister,” she says, looking 
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around the attic. “But it was wise to come here quickly. 
Rosa is a very wise woman.” 

“About Julka,” I say, . . it is terrible.” 

“I know, Sister,” Anicka says. “But that is the price of all 
this. Julka would be the first to agree to that. But now we 
must think about you.” 

And Anicka takes charge again. She is very calm., and she 
has a lot of initiative. God gives persons like Anicka brains 
and courage and makes them clever tor everything because 
they are badly needed. 

“I will go and see a^* friend of mine,” Anicka says, and 
names a town some distance away. 

“He is a priest. He will have' an idea. Maybe you can go 
there. I will be back in two days.” 

She goes that same night the thirty miles to the town. 
Two days later she is back and comes again to me in the 
attic. 

“Good news!” she says. “I told the priest all about you, 
and he has found you a place to stay for three weeks. And 
this will please you — it is with ^ teacher like yourself. A 
kindergarten teacher.” 

By the time the three weeks are up, Anicka tells me, she 
will have found another place for me. 

“The main thing now,” she says, “is to keep you moving 
around, not to stay long in any one place, not long enough 
to put them on your trail.” 

That same night I take the train to the town. Always at 
night I go, like an animal, not like a human being. From 
where I sit on the hard wooden bench the train seems to 
tremble under my feet, but the trembling must be in me. 
I feel I am going into empty space. At Rosa’s I had been 
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starting to be almost happy, even in hiding. Now all the 
fear is rushing up in me again, and everything seems sorrow- 
ful in front of me. Even the people in the train look as if 
they are feeling sorrowful about sofnething. It is true that 
we see in others our own feelings. 

There is one thing only to cheer me. Before Anicka had 
gone to find nie this new place 1 asked her to arrange some- 
thing that 1 know 1 must have if 1 am to go farther. 

For twenty-three years I have gone to church every day. 
But now I have not been at all since I left the hospital, and 
it is a full month. 1 know that 1 cannot go on unless I go to 
church once and have Holy Communion. So I arrange 
beforehand, through Anicka -in case her priest friend should 
find a place for me, to take Holy Communion from him the 
first niglit after Hanlve. The day long I eat nothing, to 
prepare myself. 

The wife of the teacher with whom I am staying, her 
name is Marta, gets the key to the church for me from the 
priest. And after dark 1 go and unlock the side door of the 
church — and go in, all aloife. 

It is all black in the church except for the sanctuary light 
on the altar. I stand and let the holy place move over me. 
Then I go to the front of the altar. At first I can barely sec 
anything in the shadows. Then 1 look up, and on the wall of 
the side of the altar 1 slowly make out a large painting. It is 
exSctl) the same as the little picture 1 am carrying from 
the hospital and have carried with me since 1 made 
the first promise to be a nun — of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help. 

1 fall on my knees in front of the altar, and suddenly I am 
sobbing and shaking all over, I cannot help it, for 1 feel so 
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alone in the world, and what have I done to be so alone and 
forsaken? 

“God, my God,” I cry out, “how much sorrow must I 
bear? Come to me, colme take away my loneliness.” 

I feel a hand on my shoulder. 

I look up, and it is the priest. 

“Sister,” he says, and the word tells me he understands. 
“Sifter.” 

And in the dark church I makef my confession and he 
gives me Holy Communion. 

Before he leaves, I gay. “Father, 1 would like to light a 
candle.” He gets me one. Then he says, with much gentle- 
ness. “Sestricka, don’t put the electric lights on, lest people 
get suspicious at the lights being on at night in the church.” 

“No, Father, I won’t do that,” I s^y. And he leaves, and 
all alone in the church I light the candle. 

Then 1 kneel again and look up at the painting and I pray. 

“Holy Saviour,” 1 pray, “thank you for saving me this far. 
I hope you save me further from the hands of the Com- 
munists. Give me strength, O Holy Saviour! And make me 
feel not so forsaken. Not so alone! Even if it’s night. I’m 
grateful you made this possible for me, to be in your 
church again and have Holy Communion. Thank you, Jesus, 
you are kind to me.” 

I stay on my knees perhaps half-an-hour and would like 
to stay all night, but that I promised the teacher to co'me 
back. So I go out and lock the church door. It is cloudy and 
October, and I feel the breath of the coming cold. But I feel 
full of peace now, and that I can make it for a while longer 
on my journey. 

The home of Marta and her husband is" the first place I am 
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in the open, for they have no hideout to put me in, such as 
at Rosa’s and Julka’s. So I pretend, by the arrangement, to 
be Marta’s sister-in-law visiting her. 

It is this that makes it one of the Worst places for me that 
I stayed in during all my hiding because I have to lie so much 
when women come to call on Marta and ask many gossipy 
questions, as in any village. Especially it is bad to lie that I 
am married. 

But I invent a husband. And while I am doing this inven- 
tion, I invent a family. Marta’s lady friends come calling, 
and it is a regular questioning session. 

“What does your husband do?” 

“He works on the railway.” 

“Oh, that must be hard work.” 

“Well, it is,” I sayf “He makes good money, but it’s very 
hard work — working outside all the time, you know, on the 
section gang. He’s out in all sorts of weather.” 

“Well, the trains have to keep running, I suppose. And 
how is it you can stay such a long time away from him ?” 

“Well, you see, I have afsickness,” I pretend to be a little 
sick just then. “I am here with Marta to try to recover a 
little from it.” 

“Oh, what a shame, what a shame,” they cackle. “What 
kind of sickness, dear?” 

“Kidney trouble.” 

“Oh, kidney trouble ? Oh, that can be bad . . . how did 
you get the kidney trouble?” 

“Well, you see, my husband was working some distance 
from our home, working on the rails. It was such a long 
time he was away that I went to see him ancf to stay with 
him a while. W^ stayed in a sort of hut not too far from 
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where he was working. It was very cold there — this was 
in the winter, you see. And I got a bad cold of some kind in 
my kidney. And that is the way I got kidney trouble.” 

They all shake their*'heads sympathetically. “Ah, what a 
shame, what a shame.” They all sway their heads in unison. 
“You poor dear. Ah, ah. We feel so sorry for you.” 

“Kidneys are an awful sickness,” one says. She looks at me 
me suspiciously. “You look pretty healthy. Such rosy 
cheeks.” 

“Also I have high blood pressure,” 1 put in. “That is the 
reason why my cheeks are so rosy.” 

And I try to look very, very unhealthy. 

“But that is the way of life,”»-I say. “One must go where 
one^s husband goes.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” they chorus. 

Then one says, “And your children?” 

This part is not so hard. Because 1 pick out some of my 
former kindergarten children and imagine they are mine, 
that I am their mother. This is not hard at all for me to do. 

Also, in preparation for thesti questions, I am knitting 
little stockings as I talk or sometimes making some little 
shoes such as I used to make for my kindergarten children 
at the time of Saint Nicholas, for Saint Nicholas to put 
sweets in when he comes . 

“How many children have* you?” 

“Thiee,” I say. 

“What kind ?” 

“Two little girls and a little boy.” 

I pick out three specific ones from my former kinder- 
garten classes who were especially nice and give their names 
and their ages. 
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“Viera, she is five, has pretty blonde hair,” I say. “She 
looks like her father. Kristina, she is eight — she has dark 
hair, she is like me. Stefan, he is nine — he is more like my 
mother. He is my mother’s favourito because he looks like 
her — and because he was the first.” 

“Ah, isn’t that just the way grandmothers are!” the 
women say. “They always favour the first one!” 

“My mother is taking care of my children while I 
am here,” I say, and sigh. “How I miss my pretty 
children 1” 

And this part is the truth. I am almost getting to believe 
it myself, that I have these three children named Stefan, 
Viera, and Kristina. 

“Ah, ah, it is so bad,” the ladies cackle in chorus, “to be 
away froln one’s clnld^en.” 

“You have no idea,” I say. 

Marta is always there with me when I am talking with 
the women, and when she goes out, locks the door so they 
won’t get me by myself and ask too many questions. But 
one day when Marta is out,* I hear a knock on the door. I 
don’t answer it, not feeling like talking with any more of 
the women that day. I go to a side room and sit very quietly 
waiting for whoever it is to go away. Then suddenly I am 
startled to sec an old lady’s face pressed against the window. 
It looks very angry. 

“You stupid goose!” she shouts at me. “Why don’t you 
open the door when I knock on it? Why do you leave an 
old person standing in the yard?” 

“I haven’t got the key!” I yell out. “Marta locked the door 
and took the key with her!” , 

“Wh^ don’t you t)pen your mouth and say you haven t a 
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key, you stupid goose!” the old lady says. She is very angry. 
“You leave me out here to freeze.” 

Then she holds up something. “I have a basket for Marta 
and her husband!” she yells through the closed w^indow. 
“From the butchering!” 

In Slovakia, at the time of butchering, it is the custom 
to take one basket of the meat to the priest and one to the 
teacher. 

“Never mind!” the old lady shoats angrily, turning away 
from the window. “I will come back!” 

In five minutes ^arta comes in, and she has the basket 
with her. She had met the old lady going away. 

“She was like a little old ball of fire,” Marta says. We 
both have to laugh over it. “I had to do a lot of explaining 
to convince her I had forgotten and^loqked the ddor, like I 
do when nobody is here, and taken the key with me.” 

If she had been a young person, she probably would have 
been suspicious about the locked house, and anyhow she 
was too angry to be suspicious. 

Marta’s husband is a quiet, ^sickly, good man. His being 
a kindergarten teacher — in a Government school, which 
all the schools are now — ogives us a lot to talk about and 
otherwise fills my time. For I start painting some pictures 
for Marta’s husband to take to his children. I draw things 
for the coming Christmas — Christmas trees, and candles 
and apples, all for the children to paint. Then I paint 
lilies myself and cut them out and paste on them the names 
of the children which Marta’s husband gives me. It is a 
good feeling to be doing some things for children again, 
even if I never see the ones my drawings go to. 

I never see the children — ^but I hear fhem. For the school 
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is right next door to the teachei’s house. And one day I 
make a discovery. 

I discover that by standing next to the wall of the house 
that is on the same side as the school and putting my ear 
up against it, I can just faintly hear the children. I can hear 
a little better even by holding a water glass with one end 
against the wall and the other against my ear, like an ear 
trumpet. I hear their little noises. I hear them singing. I 
hear them playing during break, hear their little shouts filling 
the air. Tears fill my eyes as I listen once again to the small 
voices. I keep listening for prayers, but these I never hear. 

Listening to their singing and their playing actually 
encourages me in a way, as^ the sounds of children always 
do. But in another way it makes me greatly sorrowful. For 
I feel I should be thei^ with them. 

With my ear there against the wall listening to the 
children’s sounds, I sometimes get bitter, for the first time 
since I left my own kindergarten. Saint Joseph forgive me 
this bitterness. But 1 cannot help thinking, “1 have seventeen 
years of experience with chHdren, and now all that is thrown 
away. 

And I feel as though they have taken my brains, and 
whatever is there that I know about children, and mixed 
them all up with a spoon and thrown them into a sewer. 

Then I force myself to chas^ these thoughts away. For 
orife thing, they are not pretty thoughts. For another, I do 
not have time for feelings, to let my thoughts and my energy 
be drained out of me by any such feelings. I know, if I am 
to stay alive and not be captured, that I must keep myself 
prepared and ready for every step of the way that might 
suddenly present ifself. 
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Bitterness must be the most unrewarding of all feelings 
that can come over a human being. I tell myself this in 
chasing my own away. Then I can see it too in Marta. Hers 
has nothing to do with* the Communists. What it has to do 
with I never entirely find out, and I’m not sure she knows 
either. But talking with her about it and trying to do 
a little something about it also occupies some of my 
time. 

"You know, Sister,” she tells mh “my trouble is that I 
really don’t have any strong feelings about anything. I 
didn’t even cry when my mother died.” 

Marta and her husband cannot have children. If they could 
have, I would have prescribed the remedy I always pre- 
scribe for those who felt about life as she did, which was to 
have some. So I prescribe the nexft best thing *1 always 
prescribe. 

“Marta, why don’t you adopt a child from the orphanage?” 

“What am I going to do with it if I don’t like it?” 
Marta says. 

“Why, that’s simple,” I say. “Take one you like.” 

“But I don’t know if I’m going to like it when I get it 
home,” she says. “Then it’s too late to change.” 

“You will like it,” I say. 

“And if the child doesn’t listen to me, what then?” 

“Children are kind,” I say. “If you are kind to the child, 
the child will be kind to you.” 

“I’m getting so nervous,” Marta says, “that if the child 
would throw toys around the house or make noises, I might 
chase it right out.” 

“If you want to have something, Marta,” I say, more 
firmly, “you’ve got to take what comes 
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She is always putting obstacles in front of her like that. 
And yet she wants to do something. 

"Sister,” she says. "I was really happy when the priest 
came to me and said I must help you hide. It gave me some- 
thing in life. Sister, I want to tell you that I am so happy to 
have you here— but even that is for a selfish reason, you 
see.” 

I put my arm around her. "Marta, there is nothing selfish 
about your keeping me. But you should get a child,” I add. 

Sometimes we have these talks while we walk in the 
fields at night behind the house to give me some fresh air 
and exercise. Usually, though, 1 take the long walks at 
night in the fields by myself-^l never go out in the day for 
fear I may be asked for my identification card, even though 
I have a false one. Sorftetimes in the fields, where always I 
feel closest to God, I kneel and say my rosary. 

Then the three weeks are gone, and one day Anicka is 
there again, 

"It is time for you to move on. Sister,” she says. 

She has found another p1at:e for me, but it is farther away 
than anything before. 

"This whole part of the country around here,” Anicka 
says, meaning western Slovakia, "is unsafe now, because it 
is nearer to the border. And even now there are heavy 
concentrations of the National Security Police in all the 
boAler area. So I have found you a place away in eastern 
Slovakia.” 

I feel miserable about going so far, to a part of the country 
I have never been in. But I feel a little better when Anicka 
says, "I will go with you — at least for most of tfie way.” 

Then she reaches into her bag. “New country means 
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new clothes, Sister! Now you must wear the national cos- 
tume of the region where you are going. Look!” 

She spreads out on the bed a beautiful green skirt pleated 
behind and with a navy-blue apron in front and all around it 
a lovely embroidered fringe. Then she lays out a cream 
blouse of fine material. And a white kerchief. 

“Trv them on, Sister! I must see you in them.” 

So I do, and Anicka walks all around me. 

“How pretty you look!” 

I pretend that I like them very much. They are highly 
pretty indeed — but really I have no heart for them and long 
for my religious habit. 

“Now, Sister,” Anicka says, Teaching in her bag again, “I 
have here something a little different.” 

So she pulls out two other items of clothing. These truly 
amaze me. 


One item is a pair of ski trousers, including elastic on the 
bottom to keep the snow out. The other is a black-and- 
white sweater — with zebra sti'ipes ! 

“Saint Joseph above!” I say. 

“At your new home,” Anicka says, “you will be doing 
some work in the harvest fields, for further purposes of 
obscuring you.” 

I am very glad to hear this, for I am tired of being cooped 
up in a house and to be in the fields will be wonderful. 

“But do I have to wear these trousers?” I say. “And the 
sweater with these African animal stripes ?” 

“Sister, you can’t wear a dress and work in the fields. 
Besides, the African animal sweater, as you call it, cost 
three thousand crowns.” 

“Three thousand crowns!” I say without belief. 
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“And what’s more, it’s from the sisters at the hospital. 
Margita and some of the others took up a collection for it.” 

“Margita?” I say, truly astonished. “Sister Margita picked 
that out for me?” 

“Not exactly picked it out,” Anicka says, and laughs. 
“She got somepne to go and buy you a sweater on the black 
market — ^d that someone came back with the zebra stripes . 
Margita said she wished she could see you in it. Now try 
them onl” 

So I try on the zebra sweater and the ski trousers. 

Anicka stands back and looks at me. Suddenly she laughs. 
“Sister, you look just like a cpmrade-woman.” 


13 

A PAIR OF BS.ESSED BLUFFERS 

T he journey to my new home, of eighty miles, we make 
by three forms of transport: fifty miles by train; eight 
miles by foot through the woods; and twenty-two miles 
by bus. This is necessary because to make connections by 
trSin cr bus all the way would have taken us a long way 
around and required us to travel in the unsafe daylight. 

Even so, with the three l^ps, it is an all-night journey. 
We leave after dark. I feel unhappy starting out for a part 
of Slovakia that is strange to me. 

On the train Anicka and I, for precaution, sit at different 
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ends of the carriage. Like that, if I am taken by the police, 
she will not be taken herself, but will at least know I am. 
I used to like riding in trains. If it was day, you could relax 
and look out the windoVs at the fields rolling by. If it was 
night, you could look around at all the people and watch 
their faces, then, after the man came and punched your 
ticket, ^you could lie back and let the deep-down, voice of 
the wheels turning over on the rails sing you to sleep. But 
now I do not dare go to sleep. I do not dare even to look at 
the people’s faces for fear they will ask questions. I am glad 
when the train part of tho^trip is over, when at about i.oo 
a.m. we pull into a station in a small village. 

From the station we start through the woods on our next 
lap of eight miles’ walking. As soon as wc get into the 
woods wc stop, and I change into tht ski trousers for the 
first time and Anicka puts on a pair of trousers she has 
brought, for easier walking. 

It is an exceedingly dark night. Soon a drizzling rain 
begins to slant coldly down from the unseen skies. Our 
small flashlights make only tiny pricks in the blackness. 
Anything that makes the slightest noise, even the leaves 
rustling, shoots little tremors of fear through me. Suddenly 
there comes a long woo-woo-wo-oo-ing sound. 

“What is that?” I say, startled. It is a terrifying sound. 

“Owls,” Anicka says. “Only owls.” 

It is the first time in my life I ever remember hearing 
owls. I begin to think of weird stories I had heard as a child 
of witches flying around on broomsticks at this time of night 
and in this kind of wood and weather. Even though I now 
know from my religion that they are not true, 1 cannot 
forget them. 
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Anicka is a lot less scared than I, so I put my arm through 
hers and hang onto it. I know she can feel me shivering. 

“Don’t be afraid, Sister. Everything is going very well, 
and anyhow, this is experience, isn’f it?” 

“It’s that, all right,” I say, and feel the rain needling 
coldly into my face. Anicka is full of curiosity about life and 
everything, milch more so than me or than almost ^Tlyone 
I have ever met. She reads a lot of books. She would really 
enjoy almost anything as “experience”. For me this particular 
“experience” is something I could do without. 

“The main thing is not to get caught towards the end,” 
she says. 

“That part I agree with,” I*say. 

“It’s experience. Sister,” she says. “Someday I might want 
to write a book on it.”* 

“I hope I’ll be around to read it,” I say. 

Once I slip into a pool of mud and, having hold of Anicka’ s 
arm, pull her down right on top of me. We slip and slide 
.and get veiy slimy and muddy, even inside our shoes. 

“It’s experience,” I say as 1 clamber out of the mud. 

Anicka laughs. “Sister,” she says. “I think you’re beginning 
to catch on.” 

It is about five in the morning, not quite first light yet, 
when we emerge from the woods. We change back into 
our di esses from our muddy troucers. Then we walk into 
the town where I will catch the bus at six for my new home. 
In this town Anicka leaves me. 

“It might be suspicious if two of us arrive there and I left 
right away,’' she says. 

She gives me exact directions to the place where I will 
be staying. 
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‘‘There’s an old broken gate in front — different from the 
other gates,” she says. And she adds, “You will like the 
people you are going to, Sister.” 

So Anicka puts me on the bus. The bus ride is a very long 
hour. The bus is very crowded and I am lucky to get a seat. 
I am sleepy but afraid to go to sleep. 

From the station in the small town I walk quickly to the 
place^where Anicka has directed me. I see a house with an 
old broken gate. In a vineyard to the side of the house I see 
a man picking grapes, and I walk up to him. He is fat and 
round and red-cheeked cijid very jolly-looking. 

“Are the grapes nice this year?” I ask. “Will they give 
lots of wine?” 

“They are fair,” the man says. 

“Have you any to sell ?” 

“Don’t you know it’s forbidden to sell except to the 
Government?” 

“Oh, that’s too bad. I’d like to make some wine for my 
husband.” 

It was making conversation daring which we could look 
each other over. Then the man says, “Let’s go inside.” 

We go into the kitchen and a woman is there. She looks 
just like a copy of the man: fat and round and red-cheeked 
and jolly-looking and just about his size. They look like a 
pair of jolly dolls you might see in a shop window. 

“I am the one Anicka told you about,” I say. 

“Good,” the woman says and smiles broadly. “I am Orsula. 
This oaf here is my husband, Ludo.” 

Ludo laughs loudly. 

“Give us some breakfast, old heifer, and stop standing 
around gaping. ” 
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We sit down and have breakfast. In five minutes I feel 
I have known these two all my life. I know I am going to 
be happy here, as happy as I can be in hiding, for they are 
so jolly you cannot be around them'and be sad. Also, they 
are like the people I grew up among, farm people. I feel 
almost as if I have come home. It is wonderful to find this, 
and in a different part of Slovakia from mine. 

I am supposed to be a relative of Orsula’s daughter-in- 
law. My excuse for being here is to work in the sugar beet 
fields and the grape vineyards, for this is the season of 
harvest. 

So I put on my ski trousers and my zebra sweater and 
follow the plough which turns up the sugar beets and I cut 
off the leaves with a knife. It is good to be out in the fresh 
fields under the operP skies. My main trouble comes from 
not being used to such work. I get hot, sweating, then cold, 
and get rheumatism in my right shoulder which for a week 
I cannot lie on in bed. Also the women talk a lot in the fields 
and ask me what town I come from and do I know such and 
such a person there. I try to stay away from the other 
women as much as possible to avoid questions. This is not 
so difficult to do in the sugar beet fields, but is more diffi- 
cult gathering the grapes, where you work closer together. 

But Orsula and Ludo — ^bcing with people like them 
makes up for all this. Their house is brick and has wood 
floors all through it, instead of being a house built of mud 
and with dirt floors like ours, and the farm is a little 
bigger than Tato’s — eighty acres instead of fifty — but other- 
wise it is the same as ours, and the poeple are the same. Also 
it is the first time I have been on a farm since the^Communists 
took over, and I learn a good deal of how the farmers feel 
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about what the Communists are doing to the farms. I am very 
interested in this, for I am, and will always be, a farm girl. 

Nowhere is the resistance to the Communists so great as 
from the peasants, wh6 are defending their ancient soil. 
At first the peasants actually used pitchforks and axes to 
chase the Communists away when they came around to 
their fijrms. But now the Communists are too powerful for 
pitchforks. Now the Communists are collectivizing the 
farms. Under this system the farmer' turns his farm over to 
the Government co-operative farm, so that it is no longer his , 
and everything is done 4*ogcther. Everything is ploughed 
together; all the cows are milked together; the farmers 
work in the fields together. An inspector who is also a time- 
keeper keeps the time each farmer works, and the farmer 
gets a percentage based on the hour^ he puts in. 1"he co- 
operative gets the rest. 

The Communists do not command the farmers to join 
the collective farms. But they use various pressures and 
persuasions to get them to. I am reminded of their way with 
the nuns. Ninety per cent of the farmers arc against the 
collective farms, wanting to keep for themselves the land 
that has been handed down through their families for cen- 
turies and which they feel is as much a part of themselves 
as their arms and legs. So the pressures and the persuasions. 

One pressure is that the former who doesn’t join finds it 
difficult or impossible to get seed to plant his crops. When 
I am staying with him, Ludo is buying his seed on the black 
market. He is fighting to hold on to his eighty acres. 

“This year I might be able to hang on,” he says. “But how 
much longer, I don’t know. It gets harder to do every year. 
The beloved Communists, they have their means.” 
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If you don’t go into the collective farm, but keep your 
own, you are given quotas by the Government to fulfill. In 
January, Ludo says, he receives a big order from the 
Government that he has to produce so much sugar beets, 
so much walnuts, grapes, meat, pigs, cows, vegetables, 
eggs, milk. The Government knows his farm right down to 
how many walnut trees he has and how many walnuts he 
ought to grow on each. He is allowed to keep so much for 
his own use. The rest he has to sell to the Government, in- 
stead of taking it to the market himself as in the old days. 

The quota is the strongest pressure of all. For if the 
farmer fails to meet the quota, his farm can be taken away 
from him and put into the collective. Nor is allowance made 
for nature’s fact that on a farm some years are good and 
some ai^e bad for the* crops and the animals — you have to 
fulfill the quota regardless. In a poor year the Communists 
are able to get many farms and make them go collective. 

“The beloved quota, she and I,” Ludo says, “we are in a 
race that never stops. One day she is ahead. The next day 
I am. Usually she is a little ahead, but I keep hot on her. 
Take pigs.” 

Ludo rolls his eyes in a way he had. 

“Last year,” he says. “I fell short on the pig’s meat re- 
quired by the Government. So I killed some of my geese 
and gave them goose meat instead. Wasn’t that nice of them 
tcTlet me do that?” 

The quota for hens the year I am on Ludo’s farm is 
eighty eggs per hen per year. If the hen doesn’t give that 
many, you are in trouble. Ludo tells a story about the time 
one farmer’s hen died. 

“The farmer put a string on the hen, hung her to a tree, 
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and pinned on her breast a sign which said, ‘I tried, but I 
just couldn’t lay eighty eggs, and my comrades weren’t 
satisfied when I couldn’t fulfill the quota. So there was 
nothing left but to commit suicide.’ ” 

And Ludo’s round belly shakes with laughter. 

Ludo’s hens themselves are laying short the November I 
am there. He is terrified that for this the Communists may 
take his farm away from him and put it in the collective. So 
to fulfill his quota for eggs and try to hold on to his farm, 
he buys eggs on the black market for twelve crowns apiece 
and sells them to the Goyemment for three crowns average, 
though they are bought by weight then. 

When Ludo comes home with some of these twelve- 
crown eggs which he will have to turn round and sell for 
three crowns, he is furious. 

“I hope all the Communists wake up tomorrow morning 
paralyzed,” he says. 

Orsula is, if anything, more infuriated even than Ludo 
that they have to sell their things of the farm to the Com- 
munists, whom she never ref ers to as Communists but 
always as cervene plostice — ^“red bedbugs”. We would be 
churning butter, and she would rage against them, her face 
purpling with her fury. “Ah, this beautiful butter — we’re 
churning this pound for the red bedbugs.” 

The walnut crop is so pqor that year that she and Ludo 
have to sell all their walnuts to the Government to meet 
the quota and use breadcrumbs, instead of walnuts, for 
making their own kolache pastry. Orsula is a very good cook 
when she has the materials, and it infuriates he/ to have to 
hand over her cooking ingredients to the Communists. 

“How do the red bedbugs expect a woman to cook a 
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decent meal when they take all of the ingredients of the 
recipe?” she storms as she sprinkles breadcrumbs on to the 
kolache. “Next they will take the breadcrumbs and have us 
put wood shavings in the kolache.** 

The farmer is not only required to sell all his products, 
except what he is allowed to keep for personal use, to the 
Government co-operative — ^he also has to sell them to the 
co-operative at their prices. These prices are a good deal 
below what the farm'^r could get by taking his products 
directly to market. For a litre of milk from his cows, the 
Communists give Ludo 2 £ haliers. They sell that same litre 
for I crown and haliers, which is six times as much. 
Walnuts selling on the ma^^ket for 40 crowns the kilo that 
November, Ludo gets 10 crowns a kilo for from the 
co-opefative. Wajnuts are comparatively much higher than 
milk because the Government says walnuts are a luxury. 

As a farm girl I am very much interested in all these 
things. But I also learn that the peasant in my country is 
still a very foxy person, even where the Communists are 
concerned. The peasant was foxy long before the Com- 
munists came to power, in centuries of having to be foxy 
to stay alive. Now he uses this foxiness on his enemy the 
Communists. 

As soon as the Communists catch on to one kind of foxi- 
ness and find a way round it, ^'he peasant thinks of another. 
• “The wine,” says Ludo. “I am allowed to keep enough of 
my grapes for 200 litres of wine for my own parched throat 
and those of my family. The rest of the wine I must sell to 
the beloved Government. We — myself, that is, and some of 
the other farmers — worked this out for a while. It was very 
simple: We swe«ttened the Government wine with water,” 
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But the Communists finally caught on to this, he says, and 
found a way round it: They took the grapes instead of the 
wine. 

“The eggs,” says Lu<Jo. “The Communists used to take 
their quotas of eggs by the dozen. We — myself and others — 
developed a little habit of keeping the larger eggs and 
giving the Communists the small eggs.” And Ludo rolls his 
eyes. ^Is that not natural?” 

The Communists cured this fo^^iness by taking their 
quota of eggs by the kilo. 

“Before the Communists took over,” Ludo continues, 
“we used to make up nice lovely baskets of cherries, apples, 
and plums to take to the market, filling them only with the 
loveliest of the fruit, and throwing those with a tinge of 
rottenness to the pigs, who cannot teU the difference. But 
to-day under the weight system, where only kilos count, 
instead of giving these rotten ones to the pigs, we line the 
bottoms of the baskets with them or scatter them through 
the good ones and turn them all over to the beloved Com- 
munists. This means, alas, that^the city people get much 
uglier fruit from us than in the old days. But is that any 
fault of ours? No, it isn’t. So far, at least, the Communists 
have not discovered a route around the rotten fruit. 

“To-day,” says Ludo, “we also tenderly sprinkle a few 
handfuls of sand in the baskets of vegetables. After all, kilos 
are the only thing that count. So far the Communists have 
not devised a way round the sand. 

“To-day we add an amount of water to the Conmiunist 
milk that we sell them. They have not invented a way round 
that one. It’k be interesting to see how they do. Even the 
Communists,” says Ludo, rolling his eyes, “cannot take a 
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cow, as they can grapes and make wine, and cut the poor 
dear up to make milk.” 

An interesting contest this, between the ancient foxiness 
of the peasant and the ability of the Communists, with their 
power, to find ways around the foxiness. Sooner or later, it 
appears certain that the peasant’s supply of foxiness will 
run out — though I am not sure. It is a deep and centuri^>7-old 
supply. 

Ludo is a great stof*yteller, especially about anything 
having to do with the Communists. We pass whole evenings 
while he tells me stories that the peasants tell about their 
new life under the Communists. 

One story is about a farnnfer who one summer day was 
standing out in a lonely field eating the straw from a straw- 
stack. Afong comes Ftime Minister Zapotocky — the one 
who is now President of Czechoslovakia. 

“What arc you eating the straw for?” asks the perplexed 
Prime Minister. 

“I’m awfully hungry,” says the farmer. “And I had to give 
all my grain to the Govern’tnent to fulfill the quota. The 
straw is all I have left to cat for myself.” 

“What a big shame for the Government!” the Prime 
Minister says. “Here — here are five hundred crowns. Go 
and buy yourself a big meal. President Gottwald, the presi- 
dent of all Czechoslovakia, is earning by here soon. If he 
seeS you eating straw, he will wonder what kind of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture my government is running.” 

When the Prime Minister has left, the farmer thinks it 
over. 

“If the Prime Minister gives me five hundred crowns,” he 
thinks, “from Gottwald I might get one thousand.” 
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So the fanner goes back to eating the straw. 

An hour later Gottwald comes by. 

“What are you doing, farmer?” Gottwald asks, amazed to 
see him eating straw.* 

The farmer tells Gottwald the same thing he had told 
the Prime Minister — he has given all his grain to the Govern- 
to meet the quota and has left for his own belly only 
straw. , 

“Why, that’s an outrage!” says Gottwald, “To think that 
in Czechoslovakia people are eating straw. Here — ^here are 
one thousand crowns. Go and get yourself a very big meal. 
Stalin is coming by here soon. If he sees you, what is he 
going to think of Czechoslo'-zakia, that people are eating 
straw? Stalin will wonder what kind of Government we’ve 
got here.” ‘ < 

Gottwald goes away, and the farmer stands a moment 
thinking. 

“If the Prime Minister gives me five hundred crowns 
when he sees me eating straw,” he thinks, “and Gottwald 
gives me one thousand — -what* would Stalin give me ? From 
Stalin I might get fifteen hundred or three thousand.” 

So he goes back to eating straw. 

An hour later Stalin himself comes by and sees the farmer 
eating straw. 

“Cfito ty delaesh?” Stalin* asks in Russian, amazed. “What 
are you doing?” 

“I can’t help it,” the farmer tells Stalin, “I have nothing to 
eat. They took everything off me to fill up the quota.” 

Stalin looks penetratingly at the farmer. '“Farmer,” he 
says, “youVe awfully dumb. Just think of it yourself, and 
you will see how dumb you are. You’re eating the straw in 
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the summer. How stupid you are! You should keep the 
straw for winter and go and graze in the pasture.” 

And Ludo would roar back laughing, his red cheeks 
ablaze with, mirth and his round belly shaking. 

Another story Ludo tells is about the five year plan which 
has gone into effect in Czechoslovakia. When the plan is 
ordered in one village, the Communists appoint as stajx/fta, 
or head man of the town, charged with seeing to it that the 
plan is fulfilled, a peasant who can’t even read or write. So 
the peasant starosta gathers all the other peasants together. 

“What is this five year plan?” the starosta inquires. 

“We don’t know,” the peasants all say. “We never heard 
of it. The best thing would be that you go and see President 
Gottwald and ask him.” 

So the* peasant takes-^he train to Prague and goes in to see 
Gottwald, who starts to give him a book of instructions on 
the five year plan. 

“1 can’t read,” the peasant starosta says. 

Gottwald looks at him a long moment. “No?” he says, 
and starts walking up and down the room. “Well, come over 
here to the window.” 

The peasant walks over to Gottwald’s window. The two 
men stand looking down the street. 

“You see that tram?” Gottwald says. 

“Yuh,” the farmer says. 

*Wefi,” says Gottwald, “the five year plan means that 
we’ve got to work so hard that five years from now there 
will be, not one of those trams, but five hundred.” 

Gottwald* turns back enthusiastically to the peasant. 
“That’s what the five year plan means! Five hundred more 
of everything!” Gottwald starts walking up and down the 
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room. “Comrade Starosta! Go back and tell your comrade 
peasants that that is the meaning of the five year plan!” 

The peasant takes the train back to his village. There he 
gathers all the other* peasants together in his home. He 
walks up and down in front of them, just like Gottwald. 
Then he tells them all to come with him to the window. 

' at the window he can’t see a tram, for the village has 
none, and for a moment he is confused. But not for long. 
His eyes light up as he sees a beggar ‘coming down the street. 

“Comrade peasants!” he says. “You see that beggar?” 

“Yes,” the peasants say. 

“Comrades!” he says enthusiastically. “The meaning of the 
five year plan is that we all have to work harder so that five 
years from now there will be, not one, but hundreds of 
those on the streets!” 

And Ludo doubles up with laughter, and his eyes roll and 
roll. 

And so the time passes for me, again somewhat pleasantly. 
Orsula and Ludo are good to stay with because they are so 
jolly. They are also safer to slay with than some because 
they are able to handle almost any unexpected situation. 
We have a comical but possibly dangerous situation one 
night when some real relatives of the daughter-in-law come 
from the next village for a visit, and it becomes necessary 
for me, as the pretending • relative of the daughter-in-law, 
to stay out of sight. 

Just before they arrive, Orsula sends me to bed in my 
room near the living-room. The relatives have just come 
when I get into bed. It is a typical Slovak farmhouse bed 
with straw placed on top of plain boards and over the straw, 
a sheet. I may have been nervous and tossed around too 
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much. Anyhow, suddenly there is a great clatter as the 
boards give way. I find myself sprawled on the floor. 

Orsula comes hurrying in. “What are you trying to do?” 
she whispers. to me. “Wake up the dead?” 

I explained that it just happened. “Well, you’ll just happen 
to have to lie quiet where you are,” she says, “until d>ey 
leave.” 

So I have to lie on the floor, in the tumble of boards and 
straw, and be very quiet*. It is three hours before Orsula 
comes in again. 

“You can get up now,” she says. “The real relatives have 
gone. They thought there were ghosts in the house when 
they heard that noise. A whole regiment of ghosts. I told 
them it was the cat had knocked something over. They 
didn’t dare question* thc^ir own in-laws.” 

Orsula’s and Ludo’s genius for bluffing comes to my help 
on at least a couple of other times. 

It has been a long time again since I have gone to church, 
very long for a nun, and I feel the need of it gi-eatly. One day 
I ask Orsula if, please, I can go. She thinks this over a long 
time, and I implore her. 

“All right then,” she finally agrees. “But be careful not to 
act like a nun. Sister.” 

She tells me not to hold my hands palms together like a 
nun does when praying, but to cri^ss them one on top of the 
other, like other people do. She tells me not to go in the 
church first and stay last, like a nun does. And she gives me 
money to put in the collection plate, like a nun doesn’t. 

It is a good' plan. But it forgets than when I am in church 
I am transported to other worlds. One day I put on the 
embroidered green pleated skirt with the blue apron and 
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the cream blouse and the white kerchief that Anicka had 
brought me and go to church. The next day one of the 
ladies of the village comes to see Orsula. 

“Isn’t that some kind of nun you have staying with you?” 
she says. “I saw her with the palms of her hands together in 
church. Also, she had a Latin prayer book in her hands.” 

i^4iad forgotten it all, all I was supposed to.be careful 
about I But Orsula is a good bluffer. She turns angrily on the 
woman. 

“Are you stupid?” she says. “What kind of a nun would 
she be? You probably aravery stupid and getting blind, too. 
How could she both have her palms together and be holding 
a prayer book? Maybe she is not a nun, but a juggler? And 
what are you doing anyhow, watching someone praying? 
For shame!” 

Pretty soon the woman is apologizing all over and asking 
Orsula’s forgiveness. 

“All right,” Orsula says gruffly. “But don’t let it happen 
again.” 

Orsula and Ludo are good bluffers for my sake and for 
their own. One day, too rainy for sugar beet cutting, I am 
sitting by the window, sewing. I am cnbroidering a little 
white shirt for the first child of Orsula’s daughter-in-law, 
who will be coming along about Christmas. It is a very 
pretty shirt with pink ertibroidery for the firstborn, who 
in Slovakia always gets the best. 

I hear some noises in front of the house. And 1 look up 
and see the green police car pull up. Out of the car step 
some men whom I identify only too well as thfe S.N.B., the 
Statna Narodna Bezpecnost — the National Security Police, 
who make security for the Government but very little for the 
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people. They are wearing the green uniforms and the dark 
belts with the guns hanging from them. Their leader is 
wearing boots. 

For a moment all my breath stops. Suddenly I am looking 
at my hands, and they are trembling violently. I think, "Oh, 
Saint Joseph,” and that my soul is going to leave my bo(^ 
in one secojid. 

I grab up my sewing and run through the house, looking 
for a place to hide. But there is none in this house. So I go 
to the kitchen, as a natural place for a woman to be. I try 
to sit there and go on with my sewing, but my fingers are 
shaking so, I keep jabbing myself instead of the little baby 
shirt. 

Then I hear loud noises all through the house. Then I 
hear the noise in thle living-room right next to me. Then, 
and all the fear rushes up like a choking wave in me, three 
big policemen step into the kitchen. 

They stand looking down at me as if wondering who 1 
am and as if getting ready to ask me a question. 1 keep my 
hands under the table to hide the shaking. Then I hear 
Ludo’s voice right behind them shouting: "Go ahead and 
look if you think you can find it! See for yourself!” 

The National Security Police pop open all the cupboards 
and peer in them. They open the broom cupboard and look 
in there. They stoop down and bpen the cupboard to the 
sinlc and'peer in there. They even open the oven and stick 
their heads in there. 

Then they stand up, and I can feel them looking down 
again at me. I feel that I will not be able to make a sound if 
they ask me a question now. 

"All right!” suddenly shouts Ludo. "Have you looked 
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enough? You certainly have looked everywhere there is to 
look in this humble house of mine!” 

And his voice rises almost to a bellow. 

“Are you satisfied now there’s no whisky here?” 

Which is true, for Ludo makes the whisky — slivovica from 
prunes — ^at his neighbour’s. It takes four weeks, then the 
prti>^.e whisky is ready. It is very strong whisky. 

Now November is almost gone, and it is time for me to 
move again, lest the police get on nly trail or neighbours* talk 
find me out. Particularly I am thinking the people of the 
village might still get suspicious because of that time of the 
Latin prayer book and the palms together. So Anicka gets 
me another place. 

This new place is to be my last home in my own country. 

But before I go there, my older slstei comes to* visit me. 

This is the first time I have seen any of my family since 
leaving the hospital, and she comes to bring me some 
clothes. I see her for about half and hour, and for that the 
Communists later caught her and sentenced her to three- 
and-a-half years in prison. Also^, they sentenced my younger 
sister, for the reason she was in my parents’ house when the 
police raided it and found some of my nun’s clothes there, 
which were there all the time anyhow from the days even 
before the Communists came to power, and so they accused 
her of helping to hide me:* The truth is, I have never seen 
her from the time I left the hospital until this day.- But the 
police making the raid must take somebody, and since my 
father is old, over seventy, and my mother is a cripple with 
the palsy, they take my younger sister, who did nothing. 
They give fier three years. It is after I cross the border that 
I hear my two sisters have been arrested, both on 29 January 
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1952 . 1 give Saint Joseph a deadline until March to get them 
free. But they are sentenced anyhow, and it is one of the 
few times in my life I am angry with Saint Joseph, for not 
doing his duty the way I wanted, so angry that for a while I 
give up praying to him and even take his picture out of my 
prayer book. But then after six months my sisters are taken 
out of the prison and put on the prison farm, whij:k^ 
easier, arid their sentences are reduced to a little less than 
two years. So I give Saint Joseph credit for this and put him 
back in the prayer book, and we are friends again, and a 
little before Christmas of last year, 195^3, my sisters go free. 

One day I say good-bye to Orsula and Ludo, holding each 
of them with an ann which won’t reach right round either 
of them. 

“Godbless you for yvhat you have done,” I say. 

Ludo speaks to his wife. “Stop crying, old heifer.” 

“Who’s crying, fat oaf,” Orsula says. 

“Good-bye.” I try to smile. “Keep up the quota, Ludo.” 

“Ah, my beloved quota,” Ludo says. “I wonder which one 
of us will get the other injthe end?” He rolls his eyes. “For 
either I will get her — or she will get me.” 


14 

YOU CAN’T GO ON LIKE THIS 

N ow Hgo to the last place I am to stay in during my 
hiding. The last — and loneliest. It is a farfnhouse right 
oflf on a rough sidte road that is almost impassable even in a 
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small shower. The house is not in sight of any other house. 
It is the house of a widow named Valera. It is an extremely 
desolate place, my last home in my own country. Now I am 
getting more fearful alj the time, feeling they must catch 
me soon. Also, in this house the loneliness fills me. Here I 
am not far from my parents* home, less than an hour on the 
tr^^ But it is too dangerous for me to go to them or for 
them to come to me, though my mother could not travel 
in any case. Now I am in complete hiding. For over five 
weeks, certainly my loneliest ones. 

But there is one big thing to relieve the loneliness. If 
God had picked one thing to relieve my loneliness and sent 
it down from heaven to me. He. could not have done better. 

It is a little girl with very curly dark hair who wears a 
red sweater most of the time. Her naraie r^s Hanka. ‘ 

I have not had the company of any child since I left the 
hospital. She is the first. And the children are what I miss 
most of all. Finding her in that lonely house is like finding a 
tiny shrine in the midst of the lonely woods. She is ten years 
old. She is Valera’s little daughter. 

I help her with her school lessons, especially drawing and 
geography, which were always two of my favourite sub- 
jects. Sometimes, helping her, 1 feel almost the thrill of 
being a teacher again. In the geography book I point out 
many faraway places, some of which I was later to go to but 
had no idea of this then. 

Around dark we sometimes go out into the fields, Hanka 
and I. In sudden bursts of fun we chase each other, laughing 
across the fields and making them less lonely. Then we sit 
down in the* fields to get our breath, and I tell her stories 
Tato used to tell me, such as the story about how the skov- 
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ranoky the Slovak field bird, got created — ^how the farmer 
was sad and lonely in the fields until Jesus came one day, 
picked up a piece of dirt on which was the farmer’s sweat, 
threw it in the air, and out flew the skovranok singing, and 
after that the farmer was encouraged to have someone 
always with him. 

One dusk we go out into the fields and pick a pumpVirfT 
We clean it and make a man’s face on it, cutting in the 
teeth and then putting, a candle inside and setting it care- 
fully by the side of the road, which is something you do in 
my country to have fun when the pumpkins are ripe in the 
autumn and you want to give someone a nice scare. 

One late dusk we find some poppy heads and pick them. 
We sit down in the middle of the fields and eat the seeds. 
I tell her about th^ tiipe when I was a little girl and got into 
trouble picking someone else’s poppy seeds, the time the 
watchman came and caught me. 

"Can a bad little girl grow up to be a nun V* Hanka asks me. 

“This one did,” I say. 

Hanka knows I am a nuij, for we decide it is best to tell 
her. It is surely bound to come out in me anyhow, being 
with her that long. We warn her often not to tell anybody 
in school or out of it that I am there, 

“If you do,” her mother Valera tells her, “what happened 
to your aimt will happen to Sisfer.” 

• HaijJca’s aunt, a nun, had been returning to Slovakia from 
Germany, where she had been studying, when the Com- 
munists caught her with a letter containing “political 
information”. It did no good for her to tell the Communists 
that it was a letter from a friend expressing condolences to 
another friend whose mother had died. The condolence 
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part, the Communists claimed, was nothing but a code. 
This was another excuse to but someone wearing a religious 
habit in jail, where Hanka’s aunt was now serving a sentence 
of a year and a half. 

“My aunt has her nun’s clothes off, too,” Hanka tells me. 
“They made her take them off in jail. Will you be my aunt 
uiwij she gets out?” 

“I would be very happy to be,” I say. 

We have taught her never to call pic “Sister”, lest she get 
in the habit and unwittingly use the word in school. But 
after that she calls me “my golden aunt”. 

I am very interested in this little girl also to sec what 
effect the Communist education is having by now on the 
children. Hanka herself is probably not typical. She is wise 
and conscious beyond her age about t^c pew Government, 
she sees straight through it. Then, \ Iso, her aunt’s im- 
prisonment has made her aware that the Communists are 
not quite as kindly as they make themselves out to be. On 
top of this, her mother, Valera, makes sure to do every- 
thing possible to counter the CQmmunist education in her 
daughter by giving her daily religious instruction at home, 
in which I help while I am there. With all this the effects 
of the Communist education are little noticeable in Hanka. 
But from talking with her about her schools, it is easy to 
guess the effects on less fortiyiate children — and also I learn 
that the Communists are dealing with the village scjiools, 
like Hanka’s, as they were dealing with the city schools in 
Bratislava when I was there. 

One of the chief changes in the schools, I gather from 
Hanka, is the one I could see starting when I had my 
kindergarten, and growing when I was in the hospital — 
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now it seems thoroughly rooted. This is the Communist 
emphasis, not on study and books, but on their everlasting 
work programme — “Honour to Work”. I get the feeling, 
talking with Hanka, that the Communists don’t care how 
stupid the children are — ^work is the important thing. 
Hanka, aged ten, is required to spend time every afternopri^ 
after school and on Saturdays and Sundays in the children’s 
work brigades. The children at her school have to clean 
their own school and w^sh the school windows. They have 
to work in the fields. Hanka complains to me. 

“My mother has so much work to do,” she says. “But I 
can’t help my mother. I have to go and work in somebody 
else’s fields.” 

In her childish but acute way, she can see the unreason 
of this, £)ut slie caii’t \lnderstand why they arc doing it. 

The children are learning some things out of books, 
however. 

“Golden Aunt,” Hanka says one day, “I’ll teach you 
Russian.” 

So I try to learn a little of the Russian that Hanka is being 
taught in school. And we would have our little Russian 
lesson together. I am greatly in favour of teaching languages, 
including Russian. But this one is being taught in Hanka’s 
school with an idea behind it — Hanka is even learning 
Russian political songs. 

*As v«*ith the schools in Bratislava, there is no more reli- 
gious instruction at all in her village school, Hanka tells me. 
Here there is not even a Crazy Kornel in a Roman collar, 
which is one thing at least to be thankful for^ The priest 
from the nearby town who used to come to their school 
and give them instruction, Hanka tells me, comes no more. 
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“They took him off somewhere,” she says vaguely. “Per- 
haps to the big people’s work brigade?” 

And so I spend much time with Hanka, and it is nice to 
have a little girl to be* with, even in hiding. Then, in that 
lonely house, Christmas draws near. Its approach seems to 
-•draw a cloak of loneliness around me, for this will be my 
first Christmas in hiding and away from the old happy times. 

But i try, as much as possible, to do the things of Christ- 
mas. Even in Christmas though, yoif cannot escape the Com- 
munists, for they have their finger in there, too. Besides 
doing everything possible^ to discourage the people from 
celebrating Christmas in the old way, the Communists are 
now trying to make something political out of it when it is 
celebrated. The first big Christmas event in Slovakia is 
Saint Nicholas Day on 6 December? Bift now there is not 
supposed, any longer, to be a Saint Nicholas. Now it is 
“Dedfl Mraz ” — ^“Grandpa Frost”. Grandpa Frost is supposed 
to be an old, bent-down man from the Siberian snows with 
a big bundle of good things which he brings right from 
Russia into Slovakia. Everythiiig good, is the idea, is sup- 
posed to come from Russia. 

“Z/atfl Teticka, Golden Auntie,” Hanka asks me one day 
near 6 December, “the schoolteacher has asked us all to 
draw a Grandpa Frost. Will you help me make one?” 

“I will not,” I say. 

It is the only thing I have ever refused her. 

“I will make you a Jesus in the manger,” I say. This is 
what the schoolteachers used to have the children make. 

“I’ll get a bad mark if I take Jesus in the manger to school,” 
Hanka says. 

But we draw a Jesus in the manger and cut it out with 
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scissors. Then I realize this might really get her in trouble 
if she took it to school, so I don’t give it to her. She tries 
to make a drawing of Grandpa Frost herself but finally gives 
it up. I expect her home teaching from her mother is 
sticking. 

“I will just tell the comrade teacher that I couldn’t do it,”, 
she says, “because I don’t know what he looks like i ve 
never seen him. Golden Aunt, have you ever seen Grandpa 
Frost?” 

“No,” I say, “and I don’t care to see him.” I am a little bit 
impatient, I am afraid, on the subject of Grandpa Frost. 

In the former days at Christmastime the people used to 
make a wax Jesus in the manger by pouring wax into a 
mould which you could buy. Then they would put the wax 
model ilnder the Christmas tree. Now there are no moulds 
to be bought to make the models from. The word manger^ 
however, is still used by the people. In accordance with the 
“Honour to Work” gospel, all mothers have to work even 
if they have small children. During the day the Government 
keeps their children in nurseries. As a bitter joke the people 
refer to these nurseries as “mangers.” The joke tells what 
has happened to all the creatures which used to be in the 
manger that Jesus had been in at Christmas. 

“The donkey,” it says, “is now running the Government 
office. The cow and the ox are on the collective farm. Mary 
htis to»take Jesus to the manger (that is, the Government 
nursery) and go to work in the fields. So there is no more 
Christmas.” 

The other side of the joke the people tell is this: “We 
don’t have Christmas just at Christmastime n8w. We have 
it all the year round. All the Government offices have a 
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big five-pointed star over them, just like in Bethlehem, even 
if it does have an added hammer and a sickle through it. 
And just as in the time of the Nativity, below the star is the 
barn (that is, the Government office) — ^just as .dirty, and 
with lots of donkeys and oxen inside.” 

^ , Then in Valera’s farmhouse, Christmas Eve comes. It will 
be* the worst Christmas I have ever had, I think, but I try 
to comfort myself with “The Blessed Virgin Mary had only 
a bam at this time of year. At least *1 have a house.” 

On Christmas Eve I am frightened by something that 
happens. About noon a ijian comes by the house. The 
house being so lonely and set ofF, it is very rare for someone 
to come by it. The man is wearing worker’s clothes, and 
he has cut his leg in the field. I can see it bleeding. He asks 
for first aid, and Valera, knowing I worked at the hospital, 
asks me to take care of him. So I wash his leg, which is very 
dirty with the soil from the field, put iodine in the cut, and 
bandage him. 

As I am wrapping the bandage around his leg, the man 
looks up at me and smiles slowiy. 

“You have hands like a nurse,” he says. “You would make 
a good sister-nurse.” 

I am startled and look quickly at him. But I decide he is 
only talking. 

Still, when he goes off, I ^.vatch him for a while, thought- 
fully, as he walks away from the house and until he is obt 
of sight. 

I do not know that wc are even going to celebrate Christ- 
mas. Valera and Hanka keep it for me as a surprise. 

I first learn a little of the surprise when, towards dusk of 
Christmas Eve, Hanka comes in to me and takes my hand. 
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^‘Come, Golden Auntie!” she says. “It’s Christmas Eve! 
Let’s go into the fields and get a tree.” 

So we go out and find a little piece of pine branch for a 
tree. When we get back with it, the house is full of the 
good smells such as I used to smell on Christmas Eve. 

“We are going to have a regular Christmas Eve dinner,” 
Valera say^ from in front of the stove. “Grandpa Frost is not 
invited.” 

While she goes on with her cooking, Hanka and I go into 
the dining-room. First we pull down the blinds to protect 
our secret Christmas. Then we lean the little piece of pine 
branch against a corner of the dining-room. Under it we 
put my drawing of Jesus in the manger. 

Then, when it is dark, we keep Christmas Eve like they 
used to keep it. 

Hanka leaves the room, and Valera and I put out all the 
lights and sit down at the table and wait. Then comes a 
knock on the door. 

“Glory be to God in the highest . . .” a little voice says 
from the other side of the door. 

“. . . and on earth peace among men of goodwill.” Valera 
and I answer. 

Then we open the door and let Hanka in. She is carrying 
a lighted candle. She stands holding it in both hands and 
speaks to us. 

*“I wish you a very merry Christmas and that Jesus will 
give you health and luck all through the coming year and 
after you die take you to heaven,” she says, as her mother 
has taught Her. 

“God give you the same,” we answer. 

Then Hanka puts the candle on the table. I open the 
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prayer book. I lean forward so that I can read it by the 
candle’s light. I read from the Gospel of Saint Luke about 
Jesus’ birth: 

“And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped 
him up in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger, be- 
^ cause there was no room for them in the inn. And there 
were in the same country shepherds watching and keeping 
the night-watches over their flock. And behold an angel of 
the Lord stood by them, and the brightness of God shone 
round about them, and they feared with a great fear. And 
the angel said to them: Fear not; for behold 1 bring you 
good tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the people ; for 
this day is bom to you a SAVIOUR, who is Christ the 
Lord . . .” 

Then we all pray together th& Lard’s prayer. “Our 
Father, Who art in heaven . . .” 

We get tiny candles and put them on the pine branch and 
light them. Then, standing, we sing “Silent Night, Holy 
Night”. 

Then we put all the lights onv Valera brings in the supper. 
Hanka’s eyes glow big and she bounces up and down in her 
chair. 

“Look! Look! Look!” 

It is a big and delicious dinner. A carp fish dipped in egg 
batter and fried. Sauerkraut and beans and potato salad. 
And, finally, pastry balls covered with poppy seed.* 

It is a wonderful surprise, this celebration, and I think 
how good Valera and Hanka are. But looking over at the 
window I feel an ache, too, that the blinds must be down. 

Thus is my last Christmas in my own country. 

Immediately after Christmas, Valera goes off to Bratislava 
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to her son^s wedding, taking Hanka with her, and I am left 
all alone in this desolate house except for the hired hand, 
who, as soon as she is gone, hastens to the village and gets 
drunk and’ stays away. The country^de is surely enough to 
make a man drink whisky, but it means I have to do all the 
care of the animals, the cows, the horses, and the pigs. S.o 
I put on^he old ski trousers Anicka had brought me and 
do it. 

The day after Valera leaves, it starts to rain. I did not 
think it possible for this place to be any more dreary, but 
the rain makes it so, coming steadily down and turning 
everything, sky and land, into one mass of grey, lonely 
nothingness. I am in the kitchen cleaning up when I hear 
Valera’ 5 black collie dog bark from under the back porch 
where he stays ouf of ihc rain. I step over to the window. 

Walking through the rain very slowly towards the house 
is a Communist policeman wearing the green uniform. 

I jump to a corner next to the window. I am shaking all 
over. I feel my heart beating like an anvil inside me, and 
my blood seems to leave my body drop by drop. So now 
I know: they have waited until I am all alone to come for me, 
so that no one will even know that I am taken away. Sud- 
denly it flashes across my mind that the man with the cut 
was really a spy. 

^ In that comer of the kitcheh I try to think and to pray, 
all together. But then, through the rain, come noises that 
shut off both the thinking and the praying. 

The noises are of someone going around the house trying 
all the doors, which I keep locked now that \^lera is away. 

“Maybe,” I suddenly hope, “he will think no one is here 
and go away.” 
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Then I hear him knocking on the window. Then I hear him 
yell: “Open the door! Don’t be afraid.” 

How foolish to think he would go away! For he would 
know that someone Would have to be home tb tend the 
animals. The knocking keeps coming, and I think I will 
-%int away. I do not want to faint. 1 want to go, when I go, 
standing up. 

Then I hear him yell again: “Open the door. Sister!” 

So he knows I am a nun! Now iTcnow my time is at last 
come. They have me now, as it must have been certain 
from the first they would. ^A^fter it all, they have me. After 
the sleeping in haylofts and attics, after the false identifica- 
tion, after the huddling in secl-et hideout rooms, after the 
invented families and relatives, after the sneaking into dark 
churches to take the Holy Communion,^’ the darting about 
by night like a hunted animal, after the flights across muddy 
fields — after it all. After the Veronikas and Dominiks, the 
Sister Margitas, the Anickas and Rosas and Julkas, the 
Martas and Orsulas and Ludos and Valeras — after all the 
brave people, they have me. After it all. All my fleeing, all 
my hiding, all my putting on the civilian clothes — it all, 
all of it, comes to no good. I wish, standing there pressed 
into a corner of that kitchen, that I had my religious habit 
to put on so that I could go that way, proudly. But I am to go 
only in an old pair of ski trohsers. I close my eyes and pray 
God to clothe me now, now as I go, in courage and pride. 

“Now, when the last moments are coming,” I pray, “the 
hardest moments are coming, when it’s coming to the end, 
help me now,” and I bless myself. “In the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, amen. In the name of 
them all. I’m going to open the door.” 
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And I step up and open it, giving myself up now to the 
police, and saying as I do, “Glory be to the name of Jesus!” 

“For ever amen,” the policeman says. 

And he takes my trembling hand and he says, “Sister, do 
not be afraid. I am a priest.” 

“A priest!” 

This man is Father Jano, who is one of the most remarlv-’ 
able of all priests in Czechoslovakia, a very legend of a 
priest. He has a death sentence on his head. He is a Salesian 
missionary — these are ones who take tlie Gospel all over 
the world and work mostly with young people. He has 
escaped from concentration camp a year before and now 
goes around the country, frequently in Communist clothes 
and with the false papers of a Communist, boldly organizing 
the underground. His name is known among all the priests 
and nuns, including me, and whispered like a prayer. 

Now he holds my trembling hand, and suddenly I burst 
into tears. 

He comes in out of the rain and makes me sit down in the 
kitchen and tells me Sister Margita has sent him to comfort 
me. Blessed Margita! It takes a long while for my heart to 
stop booming, my body to stop trembling, from thinking 
he was the police come for me. It takes a while more for 
• him to convirice me fully that he is not a spy himself come 
to trap me. but the real Father Jano. He gives me the names 
of jnany sisters at the hospital to prove that he knows them 
and that he can be trusted. 

“Calm yourself. Sister,” he says, and he holds my hand. 
“Be calm. I qm not a Communist spy. I am a priest.” 

I mention about the man with the cut leg and my suspi- 
cion that he was a spy. 
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Father Jano smiles. “Do you think they would go so far 
as to have a man cut his leg in order to carry out a ruse?” 
He pauses a moment. “Yes, they might.” 

Finally I am convinced, and my shaking body starts to be 
quiet. Then I talk to him a long, long time and pour out all 
the long-held-back misery in me, telling him how bad I 
Teel about not wearing my religious habit. He says I am 
doing as God wants. 

“Look at me,” he says, “a priest pretending to be a 
Communist. 

So I feel much better. “Sister,” he says, “you should feel 
proud. 1 think you may be the only sister who has suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the Communists. You should 
be very proud of that.” 

“I am not very proud,” I say. “Most of the tinie I feel 
miserable.” 

“Sister Margita told me all about you — ” he goes on as if 
he has not heard me about my misery, “how you got away 
at the hospital. Td like to have seen the faces of those 
Communist police after you escaped.” 

He laughs. “And especially I’d like to have seen what 
kind of decoration that police officer in charge of the raiding 
party got. A knotted rope, I should imagine.” 

“Father,” I say, “I feel very miserable nearly all of the time.” 

“Yes, Sister, you should be very proud about being the 
only one to escape,” he says, as if he is still not hearing iTie 
about my misery. “I don’t think any other nun has tried to 
do what you did. That is something, and it would be a fine 
thing indeed to carry it the rest of the way.” 

I look closely at him, but I don’t know what he means 
and I think I don’t want to pursue it. 
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\ give him some kolache and get him some fresh under- 
wear that Valera’s son has left behind. Father Jano stays 
with me three days. Valera comes back the next day, and 
I tell her only that he is a priest, not that he is the famous 
Father Jano, and when she sees him, she takes me aside. 

“Are you sure he’s a priest? she says, “I never saw a priest 
with a moustache.” 

“My lady,” I say, “that is exactly how strange the times 
arc, that a priest must \year a moustache.” 

During Father Jano’s stay with us I learn something of 
his story and his work, which he tells me in order to en- 
courage me, and especially of the underground, or the 
undergrounds, for I learn noyv that there are many of them. 

Father Jano had been in a monastery and then had been 
put into n concentj;atio/i camp work brigade like other con- 
vent priests. The parish priests were generally permitted 
to stay in their parishes at first, but the convent priests 
were taken, like the convent nuns, the Communists using 
the argument that these were not doing anything and this 
was no “Honour to Work”., Actually it was a wedge. First 
they take the convent priests and nuns. Later they take the 
parish priests. 

Then Father Jano had escaped from the concentration 
camp by going over the fence one night. He had had to lie 
three hours in a ditch while th,e prison lights scoured the 
countryside. Five miles away from the prison was a young 
man of the underground waiting for him on a motor-cycle. 
Father Jano, crawling on his stomach from one ditch to 
another, made his way to him and changed his prison 
uniform into some civilian clothes the young fnan had for 
him. Then they hopped on the motor-cycle and started off. 
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But then when they came to a crossroads where there V/as 
a policeman, they had to stop for the intersection, and the 
motor-cycle died out. The policeman came striding over. 

“Let me see your identification cards,” he said. 

The young man showed him his. Then, before the police- 
man could ask for Father Jano’s, Father spoke up. 

' “Pan Policajt” he said respectfully, “Mr. Policeman, d’you 
know anything about motor-cycles? This thing keeps spit- 
ting all the time.” 

“Why, as a matter of fact,” said the policeman, “I do know 
a thing or two about motor-cycles.” 

The policeman got vciy interested in the motor-cycle 
problem and started fussing around with the engine. The 
motor-cycle coughed a few times and then suddenly fired 
and the engine started roaring in very lively fashion. The 
young man and Father Jano leaped on the motor-cycle and 
the policeman gave them a big push and away they went, 
and Father Jano never had to show the identification he 
hadn’t got. 

That was a year ago. Father Tano has been in the under- 
ground since and has helped dozens to escape across the 
border. Fie is a small, square -jawed man and is about forty- 
five, but looks much older now and terribly, terribly tired, 
worn out and very thin, and much in need dl a little rest 
from his year in the underground. A hard year. He has been 
lucky, but he has had some close ones. 

One day near dusk, just two months before, he was on a 
train — he was wearing civilian clothes this time, instead 
of the Communist uniform. Suddenly he no.^iced that a 
man across from him and down the aisle was looking at him 
from time to time. After a while the man got up and started 
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doVvn the carriage, showing his badge and asking everyone 
for his identification card. A plain-clothes man. Father Jano 
concluded that all this was being done on account of him. 
So he got up casually, and walked towards the end of the 
car. As the train slowed down nearing a bridge under repair, 
he jumped off. The plain-clothes man must have pulled a 
cord because after Father Jano had jumped, the train 
stopped. But Father Jano got away. 

Now he feels that they are on his trail again, and he has 
come here not only to comfort me, and something else as 
I was later to discover, but also to hide out for a few days 
himself until things perhaps calmed down. He has to do 
this every once in a while, then start over, going back to 
his underground work. He has helped many to get out, but 
his usefulness is almost at an end now because they arc 
getting on his trail, as they always must after so long. 

This is to be expected. When it happens, one of two 
things usually follows: either the person is captured by the 
Communists, or he gets over the border. When they get on 
his trail like this, the thing usually is for the underground 
to try to get that man over the border. Then someone else 
does his job for a few months, until the Communists get 
on that one’s trail. Then the underground tries to get that 
man across. This way the personnel in the underground is 
constantly turning over, making it that much more difficult 
fcj;* the Communists. 

But the thing that makes it most difficult of all for the 
Communists is the fact that there is not one underground, 
but several actually. This interesting fact I learn for the first 
time from Father Jano. I learn more of the *inderground 
from Father Jano 1»han I have from anyone. There are many 
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undergrounds. Father Jano, for example, has never even 
heard of Rosa and Julka, who kept one of the most active 
hideouts in one underground. He works in a different 
underground from them. All this is deliberate, too. By 
having many undergrounds which are independent of each 
other, each with its own hideouts, its own boats and the 
rest of it, even if the Communists break one, there are still 
many others. For the persons being hidden out, such as me, 
there is criss-crossing, going from one underground to the 
other to be hidden out. But the people doing the under- 
ground work keep separate. It is this fact more than any 
other single fact, I belie- c, which enables the underground 
to stay alive, and makes it almost impossible for the Com- 
munists to break it up. 

Father Jano is one of the most clever men I have ever 
seen. I think he could fool Stalin himself. One day Valera 
has a lady visitor from the town who sits in the living-room 
and complains that the Government won’t let people like 
herself buy milk direct from the farmers any more. 

“What are you grumbling about?” Father Jano reproves 
her. “We’ve got a good Government. We’re going to have 
everything in a very short time. You should put up with a 
lot more than you do.” 

Father Jano gives the woman a look cold as a carp’s 
eye. 

“My advice to you,” he says, “is that you talk less and do 
more yourself. ‘Honour to Work’, as we Communists say.” 

Pretty soon the woman cuts her visit short and Valera 
walks her to the door, where the woman whispers furiously 
to her. 

“You keeping such a Communist ! He’s c. dirty Conmiunist, 
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and you give him a roof over his head! You should throw 
him right out.” 

“Oh, he’s not as bad as he looks,” says Valera. “He’s only 
trying to keep his job.” 

One day I make my confession t6 Father Jano in the 
living-room. He sits in a chair and I kneel on the floor. 
Then I ask him if he will celebrate Mass, and we pull the 
blinds dov/n and make an altar on the dining-room table. 
A white tablecloth, the Cross in the centre of the table 
resting on a handkerchief of Valera’s son’s, and two candles. 
For the wine and the host, we use some I had got from the 
priest at Marta’s and carried with me since, in case the 
opportunity should come. Father Jano wears the Communist 
clothes and I wear the ski trousers. Valera and Hanka, who 
is very w,ide-eyed, kneel in front of the table-altar. I assist 
at Mass, giving the* res*ponses, and since there is only one 
book, my prayer book. Father Jano and I have to pass it 
back and forth for praying and the responses, and thus is 
offered the low Mass. And Father Jano intones in Latin: 

“Give judgment for me, 0 God, and decide mj cause against an 
unholjr people, from unjust and*deceiful men deliver me . . 

And I, assisting, give the response: 

“for Thou, 0 God, art mj strength, whj hast Thou forsaken me? 
And why do I go about in sadness, while the enemy ajjhcts me?” 

After the Mass I feel much better again. Then before he 
leaves. Father Jano takes me aside. 

“Sister,” he says, “you can’t go on like this.” 

“What do you mean. Father?” I say. 

“This life. Sister,” he says. “This living in holes. This 
trembling when someone comes to the house. This having 
to pull down the bjinds during Mass.” 
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He looks long at me. “Sister,” he says, “you must leave the 
country.” 

Leave the counti-y! I am shocked to hear these words, for 
since the time of Zofia’s offer when I was at Rosass and 
Julka’s, I have dismissed the idea entirely. 

Now I look closely into his eyes. “Is that why you really 
came here. Father? To get me to do that?” 

“Yes,” he says quietly. 

“Tja afraid to do it,” I say. “I don’t have the courage.” 

“God will take away your fear,” he says. “Or at least help 
you bear it. And all courage comes from God. He will give 
you of His plentiful ston\” 

Father Jano speaks earnestly to me. “Sister,” he says, “you 
are the only nun who has escaped so far that I know of. 
Wouldn’t you like to be the first one across thci border, 
too?” 

“No,” I say. 

He smiles softly, and tlien I raise the old argument. 
“Would it paj' to go away for such a short time? Two or 
three months and the whole thing will be over. The Com- 
munists will be out, and there will be a change in the 
Government.” 

Now he really smiles. “Where did you hear that. Sister?” 

“It hardly seems worth while going away for that short a 
time,” I go on as if / have not heard him. “Putting one’s life 
in danger for so short a time, instead of just waiting for the 
change.” 

Father Jano sighs a long sigh. Something at the back of my 
mind tells me I have heaid exactly the same s^igh before. 
Then I rcme.mber — the sigh of Anicka when she, too, was 
trying at Rosa’s and Julka’s to get me to, leave the country 
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and I had to use the same argument about the change just- 
around-the-corner . 

“Sister,” Father Jano says, “that change will be a long time 
coming. It will be years.” 

“Years?” I say. “I cannot believe it.” 

“It is true. Sister. It will be years. And they might catch 
you next v/eek — and what then?” 

I am silent, preferring not to think what then. 

“In another country”— Father Jano leans forward, and he 
is very intent now — “in another country. Sister, you can be 
in another convent of your community and put on your nun*s 
habit again.” 

Indeed he is a persuasive ilian, and a very wise one. He 
knows just the one word to use. When he uses it, it is like 
a vision. When he says* that word convent^ when I think of 
being out of these holes, out from behind these drawn 
blinds, out from this having to stay in during the daytime 
and going out only at night like a weasel, out from my body 
waiting always to start trembling at the slightest noise, out 
from all this, and in a place where there is peace and people 
can look each other in the face and do their work — when 
he says that word convent^ it is like a vision; I stop all argu- 
ment with my-ielf, I do not even think. I know, all at once, 
that I will go. 

“Sister, I will arrange it all,” Father Jano says, as if it is 
decided— and he must know from my face that it is. “The 
money, everything. Now listen to me.” 

He leans forward again and gives me the plan. 

“In a few days I will send a man to your house here. He 
will try to buy some^grapes and walnuts from you. That will 
be the sign you can trust him. With the Communists it is 
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forbidden to buy things of a farmer directly, so it will be 
unusual for you to get such a visit. If you tell him you have 
none for sale, he will keep saying, ‘Yes, I know you have. 
I don’t care about the price, I just want to buy them.’ This 
man will tell you when to be ready. Do whatever this man 
says.” 

A week later — it is Friday — I am washing dishes in the 
kitchen when a man who looks like a farmer comes to the 
door, and I can hear him asking Valera: “Have you any 
grapes and walnuts to sell ?” And Valera says no and the man 
keeps insisting. And I k’^ow that this is the man. And the 
man talks to me. First he tells me what to take with me. 
He tells me to take some good shoes, for I will have to walk 
a lot. He tells me to take some first aid supplies. FJe tells me 
to take as little of everything as possible, or I will have to 
throw it away. 

“Most of all. Sister,” he says, “do not take anything reli- 
gious like a rosary or a Cross. For this is the one set of 
documents that will identify you the quickest.” 

He tells me to be ready to receive a visit from another 
man tomorrow who will also, like Father Jano, be dressed 
like a Communist policeman, but will in reality be a priest 
too, by name. Father Filip. And to be prepared, the day 
after that, which will be Sunday, to leave the country 
forever. 

He leaves then, and I can feel all the fear rising up in me 
like the lava in the volcano, but I know I must do it. 

Now I have one of the hardest things in all my life to do, 
and that night I go to do it, for it is my last chance. 

I go that night to see my parents. 

It is very dangerous for them for me to go there, but I 
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thitik, I must see them for a few minutes before I go. For 
I have not seen them since fleeing the hospital — and all they 
know is that I am in hiding for doing something the new 
Government didn’t like. 


^5 

GOOD-BYE TO TATO 

I TIME it to get there about midnight, and even so I stand 
for a while in the back yard, amongst the trees and the 
dark cold, hesitating to go in. It is all dark inside. My home. 
Where I was born and grew up and where I left to become a 
nun and which now I will leave for ever. 

Then I walk up and knock on the kitchen door. 

My father comes to the door, wearing the thick white, 
homemade, flaxen nightshirt he always wears and carrying 
the coal-oil lantern. And he looks at me a long, long time 
in the light of the lamp, looks as if I am come back from the 
dead before he says, “Cilka,” his pet name for me. Then he 
says, “Dcerid (Daughter).” And* he sets down the lantern 
and he puts his arms around me, and together we weep. 

“Come inside, my daughter,” he says. “Ah, ah,” he moans, 
like a long wailing, but of happiness, “at last you come . . . 
you come home.” And my heart breaks within me for what 
I soon must tell him. 

We sit down at the table in the kitchen and look at each 
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other over the lamp. It is seven months since I have seen 
him, the last time on a visit home from the hospital. He had 
looked much older then. Rut now he is bent and greying 
around the sides of hir head, though on top his hair remains 
as dark brown as ever. 

“Your clothes, Cilka . . he says. “You arc not wearing 
your religious habit.” 

“No, Tato,” I say. 

He must understand, for that is all he says. We talk. 
About the family, about my sisters who arc all married and 
with their own homes now, about Edo still with yellow 
fever in the hospital in Bratislava, but Tato says he has word 
that he is better now. 

I smile a little at him. “Arc you still drinking your wine, 
Tato?” 

He smiles a little, too. “Yes, Cilka. Not so many different 
kinds of wine, but I still drink it. I drink wine until I die.” 

His hair is still dark on top — but there is a change in 
him much more than the change of age. “Tell me how you 
have been, Tato.” 

“Not bad, Cilka,” he says, and tries to brighten a little, 
but I know it is not in him. “Not bad, and I still go to the 
fields.” He pauses. “The only thing is that I^can’t seem to 
sleep very much at night. One or two hours at the most, 
and then I wake up. And t'link.” 

I know what it is he thinks. 

“Cilka,” he says, “do you see the big difference in people 
I see lately? Or is it just that I am an old man?” 

“No, Tato,” I say, “it is not that. The differehce is there.” 

“It used to be,” he says, “that whenever three or four of 
us Slovaks got together, we would start singing. No matter 
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where it was! In the fields, on the street, anywhere. No 
matter how tired we were, three or four of us met, and we 
would start singing. But now . . . people don’t sing now.” 

“No, Tato-, they don’t sing.” And remember his great 
voice singing when I was a child. 

“It’s so quiet,” he says. “Nobody sings.” 

I know I must not stay long. 1 cannot stand to stay and 
look at him so broken, my Tato broken by what is happening 
around us. And also it is not safe for anybody with me here. 
I stay only fifteen minutes altogether, and most of that is 
gone before I have the courage to tell him I am leaving. 

“What did you say?” he says. 

“I have to be leaving soon, Tato,” I say. 

“Leaving?” my father says. “You have just come. And it is 
past midni’ght.” 

“Tato,” I say quickly, “Daddy. I am leaving the country.” 

He looks at me, my Tato does, and he doesn’t understand. 
He is all bewildered. So I tell him again, how I must go 
because it is not safe for me any longer in our country. 

And then it all comes over him, like a kind of wave across 
his face, and I see tears dropping down on his nightshirt. 
His hands reach out towards me across the kitchen table, 
those old hands rough as oak bark from the fields. But tlie 
hands stop, held there . . . then drop on the table. 

“Dcerka Moja” he says like sorne kind of gasping. “My 
daughter* Cilka. My daughter so close to me.” 

Then he says, “When do you come back?” 

''Nikdjy Tato. Never.” 

And he weeps — I think I can almost hear the soft tears on 
•the nightshirt — and says over and over, ''Dcerka Moja, Dcerkci 
Then he says, *‘Will you tell Mamicka? She is asleep.” 
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“No,” I say. “You tell her in the morning, Tato. But I 
will go in and see her.” 

And I take the lamp in and look at my Mamicka. She has 
been crippled a long time nov/, and she is a very small dear 
thing all asleep. I sit on the edge of the bed and I kiss her to 
wake her up. Her hands feel over my face and the words 
come out of her like moans, happy. I look at her once more 
— ^my last look, for she died on i6 April 19^4, after I had 
got safely to the United States.. But before she died, she 
sent me a last message, “I am happy about you, that you will 
be living in peace from now on.” 

Now in the bedrooi.i I tell my Mamicka nothing of what I 
am about to do, but tuck her in and leave and go back to the 
kitchen. 

“Good-bye, Tato. Pray for me.” 

“fioA 5 tebou, Cilka,” he says. “God go with you.” 

“God go with you, Tato,” I repeat, and pull away and 
leave, hurrying now. 

Out in the back yard I look back, and he is standing in the 
door with the lantern. May God forgive those, not knowing 
what they do, who to-day take the parents and the children 
apart. 


16 

FLIRTATION ON A TRAIN 

N ext day at the farmhouse I am visited by a man in a 
poliefemanlike green uniform, and he is Father Filip. 
He does a work for which he would be hanged abnost within 
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houts if caught, for he is a permanent member of the under- 
ground, like Father Jano, and stays behind getting people 
out. He has a lean face and a lanky body and large eyes that 
look all through you. For a while he, instructs me, not in 
things religious, but very firmly. 

“You will have strange leaders,” he says. “But do always 
as you are told. Never ask anyone his name. Nor where you 
are. Nor where you are going. Ask absolutely nothing. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“It is all very dangerous. Are you prepared?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Take a good look at me,” he says. 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And do not call me father.” 

“Yes,” I say, and I look and I memorize him. 

“Now you know me,” he says. “You will go to X to- 
morrow, Sunday, and there get a train that leaves at five in 
the afternoon for W.” 

He gives me instructions'* for meeting him and then he 
says. “Do not miss that train. If you miss that train, no one 
will ever come for you again.” 

He starts t(p leave, then he turns and says, “And bring 
some bread and some meat with you.” 

That last night I spend sewingimy picture of Saint Joseph 
inside my coat near the hem of it. And I pack the bag I am 
taking and put in it: a change of underwear, a pair of shoes, 
two handkerchiefs, my flannel nightshirt Anicka had brought 
me from the hospital, the ski trousers, aspirin, iodine, 
cotton, bandages, and a piece of rubber for a^tourniquet, 
all in case someone gets hurt on this kind of journey, a 
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lemon and the meat and bread Father Filip had ordered. 
I hesitate a second — then I put in also my rosary, my Cross, 
my prayer book. I know what the grapes-and- walnuts man 
said is true about thc;sc things being the best set of identify- 
ing documents possible for niCj but I cannot leave them, 
they are a part of me. And besides, I think, the Cross and 
the large rosary will prove to whatever new coiivent I go to 
that I am truly a sister. 

I have got word to Anicka that I am leaving. Sunday 
morning she comes to see me for the last time. We sit in 
Valera’s living-room, talking. 

“Sister,” she says, “it is very hard to say good-bye to you. 
It is a terrible thing to be driven from one’s home, where 
one’s people have lived for hundreds of years. But I am glad 
you are leaving this tormented co^jntry. You sKould have 
done it long ago.” 

“I hope I may be able to repay you some day for all you’ve 
done, Anicka . . .” Suddenly I am on my knees at this young 
girl’s feet, holding her around the knees and sobbing into 
her lap. “I would be in jail or dead without you. It is you 
who made all this hiding possible. I’ll never forget that as 
long as I live. Anicka, tell me . . . why did you risk your 
life so many times for me?” 

I feel her hand stroking my hair, tenderly as a Mamicka’s 
hand. She is much younger than I, but now I feel it is I who 
am the young one. She holds my face and smiles afcme. ' 

“Sister, I Just happened to be there,” she says, and she 
pulls me to my feet. 

We go to the door. We hold each other one last time. 

“Good luck in the crossing,” she says. “I’ll pray for you.” 

And she is gone down the road, across the light snow 
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covering it. Her blonde hair lifts and streams out in the 
wind. Just like Anicka, I think — she never wears anything 
on her head. I feel the shaking sobs coming again, and I turn 
back quickly -into the house. 

Then the couple of hour?! before I must leave myself are 
gone, and I have to say another good-bye to Valera and the 
little'girl Hanka. 

“My golden aunt, my golden aunt!” Hanka keeps crying, 
and holding on to me. “Don’t go away!” 

I have never told her I am crossing the border, only that 
I am going to another place. But little girls have thin ears. 

“You’re leaving the country!” she says, looking up at me 
accusingly, as if somehow I wa?i personally deserting her. 

“Yes, darling,” I tell her. “I have to.” 

“But Goiden Auntie !”i.she says. “Why do you have to? 
You’re not doing badly here — are you? You’ve got a place 
to eat, and sleep . . .” 

“Dear one, I have loved it here,” I say, “but I can’t stay 
here any longer. Someday you’ll understand.” 

Actually I think she understands already. 

“Pray for me, my little darling,” I say. “When I get to the 
other side, I’ll send you something.” 

I hate good-byes, so I hurry. Also, I am afraid that if I do 
not get away quickly, I will not go at all, for the series of 
good-byes — first to my parents, thep to Anicka, now to these 
two dear ones — are tearing me apart and making it very 
difficult for me to leave my country. Quickly I thank Valera 
for all she has done, kiss them both, and am gone. 

I walk down the road. Then I turn and look back. The 
house seems a tiny refuge set in vast lonely fields. Valera 
and Hanka are standing in the doorway, the mother holding 
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her little daughter’s hand. I wave. Valera waves. I wait a 
moment. Then Hanka’s little hand comes up, uncertainly, 
and waves, too. 

I turn and walk yery fast now across the. snowy road. 
I dare not look back again. 

To get the train to W, I have to first take a train thirty- 
five miles to X, the city where I went to school under the 
nuns and where the decision was made inside me to be one 
mygelf, and where now I come carrying over my shoulder 
a black bag with a rope through it, and in it all in the world 
I am taking with me. 

In X I am in great fear of recognition, for here I know 
many people. I go to the station at about four-forty, not 
wanting to get there too early for fear of seeing people, 
but also being scared I may misji Father Filip ‘ if I go too 
late. 

In the station I walk around looking for Father Filip. I do 
not see him anywhere. 

Then it is four-fifty, and I am beginning to get worried. 
I go quickly all over the station once more. It is crowded 
with hundreds of people — there is always much travelling 
in my country on Sunday, which is why, in escaping or 
hiding, you almost always do your travelling on Sunday if 
possible. I make my way through all the people and into the 
big, glassed-in cafeteria at one end. Father Filip is not there. 
I look under the glass awnings. He is not there. I, go out on 
the veranda where there is a steel fence between you and 
the tracks. He is not there. I come back inside and I go 
right through the station once more and do not see him. 
I look up'at the big station clock. It is four fifty-five. 

Now a kind of frenzy comes over me. For I hear Father 
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Filip’s words in my mind like a roar. “If you miss that train, 
no one will ever come for you again.” 

I seem to start shaking inside, and I think I am going out 
of my mind. And I start to pray. 

“Saint Joseph,” I pray, “I’m ready, I want to go away, you 
told me yourself to go, and now I’m standing here without 
any help. After helping me all this way, are you going to 
leave me now, just here towards the last of it? Saint Joseph! 
Just this time you help me^ just this one time, and I’m not 
going to bother you any more. I want to get away, and I 
don’t know what to do!” 

Suddenly I realize that people are staring at me. I realize 
that I have been yelling my prayer out loud. I must have 
thought that Saint Joseph wouldn’t hear me if I whispered, 
that I had t® yell to h.\m , ,, 

That is one of my worst moments of terror. I am sick 
with terror, with the fear of discovery from having yelled 
out loud and with the feeling of being left alone, no Father 
Filip anywhere. I can only guess wildly that he must have 
been caught or that even he, su^^picious as you become under 
the Communists with so many informers everywhere in so 
many disguises, is part of a plan to trap me. I sway and think 
I will faint cold on the station floor. 

Then it is as if a ray from heaven falls through the high 
ceiling of the station and inside me and speaks to me: “Go 
into the train and take a ticket to the nearest station. Look 
through the train. If you don’t sec Father Filip, take the 
next train back and plan from there.” 

I run out onto the platform and up to the steel fence and 
ask the ticket collector what time the train for W js leaving. 

“Now, this minute,” he says, and I jump on just as it begins 
to move. 
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I walk through the first coach and see nobody. Then I go 
into the second coach, and there is Father Filip, wearing the 
green police uniform like a very honest Communist, and 
he is very, very angry. 

“Where you been. Grandma?” he whispers very angrily 
to me. 

“I thought you told me to meet you in the station,” I say. 

“The train, I said the train,” he says. “From now on you 
pay attention. Buy a ticket to Z,” he whispers. “And sit 
down here. Tm going for my friend.” 

I am so happy to be on the train that 1 do not mind his 
anger in the slightest. I sit down where there are two wooden 
seats, and when the ticket collector comes, I buy my ticket 
to Z. Then I can see Father Filip coming down the gangway 
with another man. 

It is Father Jano ! I guess then and learn for sure shortly 
that he is crossing the border, too. I am glad there will be 
one person at least that I know. Now he is wearing worker’s 
clothes, a cap pulled down over his eyes, and no one in all 
the world could have told the two priests were two priests. 
And I am truly feeling better now to be among friends. 

Father Filip introduces Father Jano as if I didn’t know 
him, by our false identifications. 

“This is Terezia Horska I just met,” Father Filip says, 
using the name I took soon after leaving the hospital. 

The two priests sit down opposite me and pull-up a little 
folding table from between the seats. Father Filip pulls out 
a bottle of home-made white wine and in a loud voice says : 
“Auntie, haven’t you got a piece of broadband a hunk of 
meat to go with this wine?” “Auntie” is what any married 
woman is called in Slovakia. 
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So I take out my bread and meat. The ticket collector 
walks by, and Father Filip and Father Jano buy tickets to Y, 
which is a station three stops this side of Z. Then Father 
Filip invites the ticket collector to Join us. He opens the 
wine, and the two priesfs and the ticket collector pass it 
round, and we all eat my bread and smoked ham, but 1 take 
no wine, reraembering the effect wine has on me from the 
one time 1 drank some of Tato’s in the fields. The two 
priests act all the time as if they have just picked me up and 
start to flirt with me. 

“Are you married, Auntie?” Father Jano asks. 

“Yes,” I say. “And I have live children.” 

“Have a drink,” Father Filip says, and holds the bottle 
towards me. 

“I doii’t drink,”, 1 say shaqdy. “Isn’t it enough if my hus- 
band is drinking? Who would feed the five children if both 
of us were drinking?” 

“Auntie is a good woman,” Father Filip says. “Don’t you 
agree that Auntie is a good woman. Collector?” 

“Ho, ho, a good woman,” Father Jano laughs. 

“Ho, ho, ho, a good woman,” the ticket collector laughs 
as if this is the funniest thing he has ever heard in all his life. 

“Where are you going, Auntie?” Father Jano says. 

“To Z,” 1 say. “Who cares?” 

“Well, we are going to Y,” Fjather Filip says. 

' “To a dance,” Father Jano says, and he takes a drink of 
the wine and leans forward, as if a little drunkenly. “You go 
with ush, huh. Auntie ?” 

“And what is the husband going to say,” I say haughtily, 
“if I don’t come with this train?” 

“You just tell him you missed the train,” Father Filip says. 
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The ticket collector starts laughing very noisily, watching 
to see what will happen. Some of the other passengers are 
starting to laugh, too. 

“Well, Tm not going with you,” I say. “The children are 
waiting for me. Besides — there’s my husband . . . whatever 
would I tell my husband?” 

“There’s another train arrives at Z at eleven-thirty,” 
Father Filip says. “Am I not right. Collector? Tell husband 
you missed this train.” , 

So I act as if to be persuaded, like a lady normally does. 
When the station of Y comes. Father Filip and Father Jano 
put their things together ..nd get up. 

“Come on. Auntie, come on! Husband won’t care.” 

Still I wait. The train is stopped now. They start down 
the gangway. , « 

“Come on, come on. Auntie!” Father Jano yells back. 

“You won’t be sorry if you have a few dances with us,” 
Father Filip sajs. 

They are almost at the door. The ticket collector is watch- 
ing, and many of the ‘passengers. Suddenly I get up and go 
after them. The ticket collector and all the passengers let 
out great laughs, and the ticket collector, as the train leaves, 
leans out laughing fit to burst his lungs and yelling to us on 
the platform. “You got her! Finally you got her!” 

Father Filip, Father Jano, and I stand on the platform 
until the train pulls out. Suddenly Father Filip taps^me on 
the shoulder and speaks sternly. 

“You did very well. From now on, you pray. 

And we all three cross ourselves. 
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F rom the platform of the station Father Filip leads us out 
into a thicket, a small wood, and tells us to wait there — 
he has to meet two more trains with more who are going 
with us. Father Jano and I sit among the trees. It is very 
cold in the January night, with the ground all frozen. We 
wait two long hours until Father Filip brings first two young 
men, then later on two more young men, all four of them 
students, for the priesthood. They are all Salesians, like 
Father Jano. Then Father Filip goes away once more and 
returns with a tall man carrying binoculars who will for a 
while be our leader. He is perhaps fifty, and he talks less 
than almost any man I ever knew in my whole life. I learn 
later that Father Filip paid 20,000 crowns for each of us to 
this man for the journey across the river, and the price has 
gone up a little, I see, since I did it at the hospital. 

Now, before we go, we all kneel, the six of us, there in 
the dark wcfods on the frozen giound, and receive from 
Father Filip the priestly blessing and farewell. 

, “God bless you and be with you on all your crossings and 
all your roads.” 

We stand up and start, following the binoculars leader 
through th,e black woods. I can hear our steps squeaking 
fearfully in the snow. The leader never says one word, and 
1 do as I have bees told, asking no questions. Single file we 
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go, me behind the leader, Father Jano behind me, then the 
four students. 

The binoculars leader keeps us in the woods and the 
fields, staying away from the towns and even- the farm- 
houses. From time to time I pat Saint Joseph through my 
coat and under my breath talk to him and sometimes, in a 
whisper, to Father Jano right behind. 

“How bad it is we have to run away from ’ our own 
country,” 1 say. “In the dark. Like the worst criminal.” 

“Some day God will bring us back to our own country,” 
Father Jano says. “A new country from now, that is to say, 
the old country.” 

We don’t know the leader. ^Don’t know where we are. 
Don’t know for sure where we are going. The unknowing- 
ness is a terrible thing. , 

“We are led like cattle to the slaughter,” I whisper to 
Father Jano. “We could be killed and no one would ever 
know it. We are in strange hands.” 

“We are in the hands of God,” he says. He has great faith, 
more than I have. I pat Saint Jojeph through my coat. 

“Have some lemon. Father,” I say. 

“Sh-sh,” the leader says. It is the one sound he has made, 
and I am glad to learn he has a tongue. I cut the lemon I am 
carrying with a pocketknife, which is something I have 
always carried from the time I became a nun, like all the 
sisters, to peel things, cut a piece of a branch, or open 
letters, and give Father Jano half. 

We walk along sucking on the lemon, and I feel a little 
better. In my country the people like to suck something 
sour like the lemon, which is why I take it. I get a gr( at 
longing to stop and get my rosary which is in my bag. But 
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there is certainly no time for anything like that. So now and 
then I take a deep breath and repeat, all silently, “Our 
Saviour, make the chance for us so we can pass over.” 

From tim^i to time we stop, and the binoculars leader 
looks into the night withjiis binocufars. We don’t know 
which way is north, south, cast or west. 

And so we come after perhaps three hours and six or eight 
miles through the woods and the fields, dark and cold, to a 
grove of trees. From hei;e we can see in the distance the 
lights of a small town we never learn the name of. The 
leader motions us to wait in the shadows of the trees. Me 
goes ahead alone. 

I think now that we are at* the border. I think that the 
binoculars leader has gone ahead to pay off the guard and 
that we will then ^ist ^^alk over the border. I think, “It 
isn’t too difficult at all to get over the border. It’s much 
easier than I thought.” 

This foolish thinking shows how little I knew about it 
then. But the binoculars leader tells us nothing. Nothing, 
nothing, nothing. 

In about fifteen minutes he is approaching us through the 
dark. He gives us a slight whistle to follow him. We follow 
him into the yard of a house on the edge of the town. A 
woman holding a big collie dog by the collar lets us in the 
back door. Inside it is pitch darjc until the woman strikes 
a ifiatch, lights a coahoil lamp, and we see we are in a 
kitchen. The binoculars leader leaves us, and we are 
locked in the kitchen, locked off from the rest of the house, 
because, I imagine, the people are taking no chances on us 
■wandering around and being seen. 

The kitchen is cdld and damp eind dark with a cement 
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floor. It has one tiny window opening into the yard, but 
now with the blind down. In one corner is a wood stove. 

We make a fire in the stove.* Huddled around it, we pass 
the rest of the night. There is a bed in the kitchen, but no 
one sleeps, from too much nerv9usness. Nor is there much 
talking that night. The kitchen is like a locked cage. Some- 
how in a locked cage you don’t talk much at night. 

In the morning the woman brings us warm milk, straight 
from the cow, and bread. Then she leaves. For this kind of 
journey, I decide, and to keep warmer, I will change from 
my dress to my ski trousers, which I go into a little storage 
room by the kitchen and do. When I come back, the semi- 
narians joke with me about the trousers, but later in Austria, 
when we are waiting in the camp to be cleared, they are 
glad all right that I have them beca;ise I loan them to who- 
ever is having his repaired. My trousers then become known 
among the seminarians as “the community trousers”. 

All day long we stay in that house, still locked in the 
kitchen, the blinds down. 

It is the longest single day I, have ever spent. 

One thing that makes it long is not knowing where I am. 
It is a very strange sensation, not to know where you are. 
No matter how bad things get, you can at least usually say, 
“I am in Bratislava,” or, “I am in Vienna,” or, “I am in New 
York,” where I was later. If is very reassuring to Icnow where 
you are. It is a very unsettling thing not to knoyvr where 
you are. 

The favourite expression that day in the kitchen is, “I 
wonder where we are.” It must have been srdd a hundred 
times, by a'll of us. 

The favourite activity that day is going over and peeping 
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out of the window blind. This tells us only that there is a 
back yard behind with the big collie tied to a tree there, 
and beyond that, woods. The second favourite thing is to 
go over and try the door, though we know it is locked. But - 
everyone tries it a dozen i^lmcs. 

The favourite sound for which one listens that day is the 
turning of a key in that door and someone to enter and tell 
us something. 

Just to be told wheru we are would be a blessing. It is 
understandable we aren’t, for this is a house of the under- 
ground, and the fewer who know where it is, the longer it 
will remain so. But I think the greatest torture would be to 
put six people in a room somewhere and not tell them 
where they are, and leave them there. It would make no 
differencis if it wtre ^ king’s parlour, though our room 
happens to be far from that. Being there long enough would 
probably break them all out screaming. Our nerves are very 
thin in just one day of it, even though we have something 
in common — the work we have chosen for our lives. Even 
more, both of our orders ha;ve to do with the young. I take 
them when they arc just little and teach them, and the 
Saiesians work with them when they get a little older. 

Having this work in common is our greatest help that 
day, for whatever face one looks into in that room, one 
could say. “He is one who has turned his life to religion,” or 
at*least/nade the decision to, as in the case of the seminari- 
ans. One could look at any face and say, “Because he has 
turned his life there, he must be in this locked room, must 
make this dark journey. He is just like me.” 

So we turn to what we have in common — \^e pray. We 
kneel, the six of u5 there in that kitchen, and we pray our 
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own prayers. I pray to Saint Joseph, and each prays to whom 
he must turn in his hour of the big shadow. 

I look around at my compardons for the crossing. The 
priesthood students are variously between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty- two, I woi^ld guess. How terrible, I 
think, just to get started in the priesthood, then to have to 
flee. Most of them are very good-natured, but they all 
look thin — they have been months in hiding. One of them 
has arbad cold and a fever. I decide that he must spend this 
day in bed and get over it, for fever will not help him in 
what is ahead. I give him some aspirin. Then I take my 
flannel nightshirt, which has broad green stripes, out of 
my bag and make him put it on,, though this takes some doing. 

“Sister,” he says, “I will not sleep in a nun’s nightshirt. 
This may be a perilous journey, but, it i^ not that perilous.” 

I tell him to be quiet and in a way, I suppose, I use my 
status to impress him. After all, he is only a seminarian, and 
I am a nun. 

1 push the nightshirt into his hands. “Now do as you are 
told,” I say sharply. “Go into t^e storage room and put this 
on. There is nothing like a flannel nightshirt to cure a cold- 
fever.” 

He protests, but finally he goes into the storage room. 
When he comes back he is very embarrassed wearing a 
nun’s nightshirt. The other seminarians burst out laughing. 
He jumps angrily into the bed and turns with his back to tos. 

The seminarian is peeved, but by that night he feels a lot 
better. For he sweats a lot. There is nothing, as 1 say, like a 
flannel nightshirt for curing the cold-fever. ^ 

Another 6f the seminarians is making his second tty for 
the border. This one had been with Father Matej when the 
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two of them and some twenty other priests tried to swim 
the Morava wearing lifebelts, but were turned back by the 
rough, swollen river. 

“I hope it is not that rough when we go this time,” he 
says. 

This is a danger we hadn’t thought of, and I am not able 
to think of it long, for the seminarian is going on, telling 
what happened that night to Father Matej’s party when 
most of the priests were* caught as they came back through 
the fields. How that happened I now learn for the first 
time. 

“When we were coming back after trying to swim it,’ 
the priesthood student tells u«i, “some of the country people 
saw us. They thought we were parachutists, I was told later, 
and calletl the police. *We were going single file down a 
road when the police pounced on us. Father Matej and I 
were at the rear of the column, so we got away into a 
cemetery. We hid all night behind the mounds.” (In 
Slovakia the cemetery is not flat, but the earth from digging 
the grave is piled on top of* the coffin, so that every grave 
has the shape of a coffin on top of it.) “I thought we would 
freeze to death, we were so wet and cold from trying to 
swim the river. Next morning we slipped off.” 

The seminarian looks around at all of us listening closely 
to this story of a border crossing that failed. 

wcvn’t tell you everything wc went through that night 
at the border,” the student says, “or you will be afraid to 
try it this time.” 

He immediately realizes that is a bad thing to say. “I’m 
sorry,” he says quickly. “It isn’t really too . . .” 

“Sister,” Father /ano changes the subject hurriedly, “I am 
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very hungry. You’re a woman. Why don’t you do wh^t a 
woman is supposed to do, and cook us something?” 

“And out of what?” I snap a^ he looks knowingly at me. 
“I’m not Our Holy Saviour, Father. I can’t work miracles. 
Can I make wine out of water? Or smoked ham out of air?” 

The seminarians laugh, and the moment of fear passes. I 
start snooping around. And, lo, in the storero9m I find a 
few potatoes. They look pretty ancient, but they are food. 
So I cook them in the stove and we sit around eating them, 
and feel considerably better. To be hungry and in fear at the 
same time is a trial. The potatoes, which are our only food 
that day, help make an assault on this. Even an old potato 
in the stomach is better than rpace. 

As a priest, and us being seminarians and a nun, we all 
turned naturally to Father Jano. 14 ?. ismoble. He gives us 
courage by not showing fear himself. He tries to cheer us 
up. He isn’t telling jokes at all. But he manages to show in 
himself that he is not disastrously worried or afraid. 

We keep asking him questions, and late that night 
especially, when the blackness fieems to reach out and grasp 
us and still no one comes. It is nearly midnight and we are 
talking. 

“Isn’t it likely,” I say “that God will not allow that after 
all we have been through that the whole thing would end 
up with all of us in a police station?” 

“Everything is possible,” Father Jano says, “for it is tnie 
that the hair by which we are hanging on is not the strongest 
hair in the world. But we do have that hair, and if it holds up, 
we will be able to make it and everything will be all right.” 

“If God were going to give us over to the police,” I 
continue, “it seems that it would have been simpler for 
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Him to have done it long ago, ratlicr than to bring us through 
all this and then at the end of il hand us over to the ones in 
green uniforms saying, ‘Hefo, Comrades. You take them.* ” 

“There is- reason in that,” Father Jano agrees. “In any case, • 
of the two choices we haue — to stay in the kind of country 
our country is now or to attempt to go where there is fresh 
air . . . w^ll, I will take my chances on the fresh air attempt. 

I have had all the Communist air I intend to breathe in my 
life. Who wants to spend his life breathing a manure heap?” 

“It is too bad,” I say, “that when they were dividing 
Austria up after the war the Americans didn’t put their 
zone right at the Morava River, on the Slovak border. Then 
it would be easier to get acr-oss.” 

“No, it’s a good thing they didn’t,” says Father Jano, 
smiling.* “For thixi a41 Slovakia would go across, there 
would be no more Slovaks left in Slovakia, and the Russians 
would all come right in and take the whole thing, so there 
would be no Slovaks left to get it back some day.” 

I notice that the seminarian who was with Father Matej 
has been watching me. Finally he says what he has been 
wanting to say. 

“Sister,” says the seminarian, “I saw when you opened 
your bag thaj you have bandages.” 

“Bandages are always nice to have with one,” I say un- 
easily, “when one is going somjiwhcre. 

* “Father.” That seminarian cannot let it go. “Sister has the 
necessary things for the body. Have you the necessary 
things for the soul ?” 

He meai\s the holy oils with which a priest anoints a 
person about to die. 

“I have nothing*” Father Jano says. “But it isn’t necessary. 
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As in war, allowances are made, and it is not necessary for 
a priest to have the holy oils at these times.” 

That seminarian, though he cannot stay off it, says what 
•all of us are thinking, despite all fronts. We are .trembling, 
inside, just as if we are about to (Ve. 

Just then we hear the collie start barking loudly. We 
jump. Then we hear a key turning in the door. Then the 
door opens. 

There stands the binoculars leader. He comes in, and 
behind him, one after the other until I think there will be 
no end of them, comes a whole flock — eleven persons, also 

The one-way traffic, I think,, is getting considerable. 

Six of them are seminarians. The other five are a family 
of mother, father, the mother’s brother— ^»and two children. 

The children are beautiful. The girl, Katka, about four 
years old, wears a little fur coat and little pants worn under 
her dress like leggings and a kerchief, out from which falls 
a tumble of chestnut curls — a tiny angel she is. And the boy, 
Misko, about seven, wears a heavy three-quarter coat and 
a heavy woollen cap pulled away down over his ears. They 
look up wide-eyed and innocent, and as wondering as the 
fawns of the forest. It gives a pain in the heart to look at 
them and to think that two such little children are going on 
this kind of journey. 

And into this feeling slowly creeps, I think in. every 
grown-up person in that room, the knowledge of the danger 
they bring with them to our crossing. For children, in the 
dark night, cry out. 

No one asks questions of anyone. But it is plain to see 
from their dress that the family are city people, the mother 
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wearing a fur coat. She is about thirty, and a little later she 
volunteers to me that she has a mother in the United States 
who has been trying to persuade her to leave. She is 
especially tired because they have journeyed from far east 
in Slovakia. As soon as she^ets in theliouse she faints. 

We put her on the kitchen bed and I wash her in cool 
wafer and when she comes to she savs, "If I had known it 
was such a hard way, I would never have come.” 

"We will help you, M^^micka,” I say, "and with the chil- 
dren. Have faith.” 

"Who are you? she says. 

"I am a nun, Mamicka.” 

She looks at the way I am dressed, and for the first time 
smiles a little. "You know something, Sestricka? It is good 
luck to have a nun jilong.” 

Now there are children, I can get my mind off myself a 
little and help care for them. They arc very good children. 
That night the mother, the two children, and I arc given 
the bed in the kitchen, and the others take turns sleeping 
on a bed in the next room, w^ich because of so many people 
has now been opened up. 

In ours we sit up quite a long time on the bed. The 
mother introduces me formally to her children. 

"She is a nun,” she tells her children. "She is the one who 
would have taught you in school — -before. You call her 
‘SMer’.; 

This introduction and explanation arc necessary because 
by then the children in Slovakia see few nuns, most of the 
nuns being in factories or concentration camps and almost 
’ the only other nuns being those in hospitals, and these 
seldom going out these days. 
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“She’s a nun,” the mother says, and the children look at 
me as at a strange creature. 

Suddenly I feel a great rush of anger through me that it 
should be so, that th^ should have made us strange to 
children. At that moriient I make a resolve: “If 1 am success- 
ful in being the first nun out,” I promise myself, “I’ll be the 
first one back when Slovakia is liberated, and I’ll establish 
a convent there.” 

The children look at me strangely and begin asking 
questions. And slowly I explain to them what a nun is, what 
she does, and how she dresses — that ordinarily she does not 
wear the clothes I am now wearing. 

It seems so unreal that I have to tell them all this. 

I get the children ready for bed and comb Katka’s curls. 
The children arc restless and a little , frightened in that 
strange house. So as we sit on the bed I start telling them 
bedtime stories. I tell them some of the stories I used to hear 
from my Tato. And very softly I sing them some of Tato’s 

Under our window flows the water, 

to 

Little gill, please water my horse. 

No, I won’t water him. 

Because I’m scared of him. 

Because Tm too small. 

them a story about a mother with two children: 

“They were very poor, the mother, Jurko and Pavlina. 
They lived all alone in a poor house on the edge of the 
woods, and the mother worked very hard, washing clothes 
and cleaning houses for rich people. From the few haliers 
she got, she bought them food and clothes. Sometimes for 
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breakfast they Kad only roast potatoes to eat, and their 
clothes were very plain. But the children were satisfied, 
even if they were poor. The main thing that counted for 
them was their sweet mother. And every night she prayed ^ 
for them and left them in the blessing of God. 

“One day, in the winter, the mother caught a bad cold 
at work. She started to cough and have pains in her chest. 
She tried to go to work, but some days she would have to 
stay home. She didn’t goi to a doctor, for she had no money 
to pay one. 

“It was getting near to Christmas. Jurko and little Pav- 
lina used to sit together and talk about little Jesus, how, 
poor He used to be, how He was born in a barn in a manger, 
and they knew that Jesus loved small children. They were 
wondering if Jesus^was^ going to bring them something this 
Christmas, or if He would forget, and if He didn’t forget, 
whether He could even find His way to their house. For 
their house was a good way from town, and all the roads 
v/ere covered with snow. 

“Finally came the day of Christmas Eve, the happiest 
day for all the children in the world. But this Christmas 
Eve little Jurko and little Pavlina were not happy. They 
were worried and sad because their mother had been a 
whole solid >Veek in bed and had eateii almost nothing. It 
came towards evening. Looking out of the window, Jurko 
and Pavlina decided to go out into the woods to watch 
Jesus when He came down on the golden ladder. They 
weren’t going to ask Him for any presents. They were just 
going to ask. Him to make their sick mother well, because 
the mother is the dearest one before anyone else. 

“But first they went in to see their mother. She looked 
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fast asleep, and when they felt her hand, it was cold. They 
asked her if she was cold. She didn’t answer, and Jurko said 
‘Mamicka must be feeling better. She’s sleeping. We’d 
better not wake her up. Let’s go to the woo4« and watch 
Jesus come down the ladder.’ 

“So they went out in their poor clothes and their shoes 
full of holes. It was very cold, and the snow was coming 
down fast, but they didn’t care. They just wanted to see 
Jesus on the golden ladder. So they found a balsam tree and 
sat under it waiting for Him. They sat close to each other, 
and they felt warm and fell asleep. They dreamed of how 
the angel came on a golden sleigh with four deer pulling it. 
And the angel asked theni to ^get on the sleigh, for he was 
going to take them to a place more beautiful than any they 
had ever seen in their whole lives. 

“So they got in the sleigh. The angel spoke to the deer. 
Then slowdy the sleigh began to rise above the ground. And 
the sleigh came to the gates of heaven, and the gates opened 
to them and they went right in, sleigh, deer, and all. 

“The sleigh stopped, and Jyirko and Pavlina looked up 
and saw Jesus sitting on the throne and around Him millions 
of people. And among them they saw their mother. And 
they went up to her and said, ‘Oil, dear sweet mother, 
what is this wonderful place we have come to?’ 

“ ‘You have come to heaven, dear ones,’ their mother 
said. ‘And we’re going to stay here for ever, and^ no one 
will ever chase us out.’ 

“And she put her arms around them, and they hugged 
each other. 

“In the morning the people found the dead mother in the 
house and they followed a trail into the vVoods and found the 
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frozen children. But all the time they were really up in 
heaven.” 

Katka looks up with big^eycs at me. “Sister,” she says, “if 
Jurko and. Pavlina* had known where I live and come to^ 
where I live, I would give them my ciTothes and lots of toys.” 

“I never heard a story like that in school,” Misko says. 
“Did it happen?” 

I smile.' “Oh, yes, it happened,” I say. 

The children crawl under the blanket. “I want my doll,” 
Katka says. 

Her mother tells me to open a small leather travelling 
bag she has brought along. I do, and lift out a doll that is 
almost a copy of Katka. It has a pink bow in its chestnut 
hair, a wide pink skirt, and a pink short-sleeved blouse and 
opens arid closes ijs eyes and says, “Mama.” It is a full four- 
teen inches high. I think the Mamicka must be a very good 
Mamicka to carry a doll that size for her little girl on this 
kind of journey. 

Katka cuddles the doll to her, and she and Misko lie down 
by their mother. Then I sing them to sleep with a cradle 

Rockabye, my child, sleep quietly, sw^eetly, 

Close your little eyes. 

Wh;le your mother rocks you, 

Sleep, my child, sleep. 

Have pleasant dreams, 

Angels will be standing next to you 
And talking to you about heaven . . . 

Sleep, my child, sleep sweetly . . . 

As they doze oif, I lie down by the three ©f them. It is 
not until I am airrfost asleep myself that I suddenly remem- 
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ber what is ahead. I sit up with a start. Tihen I hear Katka 
whimpering a little. I lie down again by her and put my arm 
around her and try to lie very cpiiet. But for the rest of the 
night I sleep very little. 


i8 

OUR LEADER, BIG JO JO 

N obody is feeling very bright, all locked in that strange 
house of the underground in a town we dcm^t even 
know the name of or where it is. But we feel better when 
someone comes next morning. 

The one who comes is Big Jo Jo . 

Big Jo Jo is to be our leader in the attempt to cross the 
border. Wc call him that to distinguish him from the 
binoculars leader, who is also named Jozcf, but is number 
two. We now call this one Little Jo Jo, though actually he 
is taller, being very tall and lean, while Big Jo Jo is about 
five feet nine inches tall, and stocky and broa'J-shouldered. 
A very good omen, having a leader by the name of Jozcf, 
and especially two of them, though this is not strange, for 
Jozef is the favourite name for the male child in Slovakia, 
and hardly a house does not have one. 

The moment Big Jo Jo comes in the room, you know he 
is the numbe,r one leader. I trust him more than I trust any- 
one else although he looks like a gangster. He smiles and 
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shrugs and seems afraid of nothing and all happy-go-lucky, 
taking this as if it is a tram ride across Bratislava. He is 
about thirty-five. He is missing one finger, the finger next 
to the little, finger on his right hand. He wears a cap which 
he always keeps on^ laced hunting bbots with bis trousers 
tucked in them, and a leather coat with a huger pistol stick- 
ing out of the pocket. 

I feel much better when this one shows up. 

He steps into the room and stands looking at us, his legs 
apart a little. Then he takes out a handful of loose ammuni- 
tion from the other pocket of the leather jacket and shakes 
it in his hand like dice. His first words are a big roar from 
way down in his throat. “Is there anything to drink here?” 

“Nic,” someone says. “Nothing.” 

He puts his hands on his hips and stands looking at all the 
students for the priesthood. 

“Nothing to drink!” he roars. “What kind of men are 
you?” 

When he finds out who I am, he looks at me a moment. 

“I never saw a nun in trousers before.” 

Once he overhears me talking to the lady of the house, 
telling her how brave I think she is to take us all in and hide 
us like this. He takes me aside. 

“Sister,” hb says. “Why are you so stupid? Never tell a 
person he or she is brave. Pretty soon that person starts 
leoking in the mirror and saying T am too brave,' and stops 
hiding people.” 

All day long again we are in the house, locked in. The 
day is passejl checking the things that are to try to take us 
across that night, spreading them all out in*the kitchen. 
Little Jo Jo takes out a rubber boat from a big bag and blows 
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it up with a pump. In the kitchen it seems like a big boat, 
but I think of the great Morava and how it will seem when 
we cast oft on it. 

Big Jo Jo goes all over the rubber boat with his hands 
checking it. He has very big, haiiy and rough hands, but 
they arc as soft and careful as a woman ^s going over that 
boat. Every second I admire him more, for he is so cool, 
and he^ gives you courage just to be near him. Then Big 
Jo Jo pays out two large coils of clothesline, to check them, 
two coils of 2 00 yards each and the thickness of a small 
finger, which we take for a reason you will see. Big Jo Jo 
then takes his big huger apart and cleans it. The eyes of the 
seminarians watch and grow big. 

Once someone dares ask him what town he comes from. 

Big Jo Jo stops cleaning the pistol and turns and^ooks at 
that person a long, long time. Then he says very slowly: 
“The to^vn of Purgatory, which is where you go quick if 
you ask me a second question.” 

The grufthess is not too unkind, but even so, there is 
reason for it, for his work is the most dangerous of all, and 
he makes a regular business of taking people across the 
border. Such a man naturally does not go around telling his 
life story. 

From time to time during the day he talks to us, feeding 
us information which he considers will be useful to us 
either during our journey or after it. 

“You must be very careful about whom you trust,” he 
tells us once. “There is no business in the world that has 
more traps in it than smuggling people across. Let me tell 
you one stor^.” 

He tells us a story about a Slovak girl \<?ho was in Austria, 
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having got across the border. One day the girl came to 
Slovak priest in Austria who took people across regularly. 

“I have an old mother in Slovakia,” she told the priest. 
"When I left;. I didn’t even say good-bye to her, I had to go 
in such a hurry. Now I get,a letter that she is very ill and 
about to die. I would like to see her once more.” 

The priest was suspicious. "You should be glad you got 
across once,” he said, "and should stay.” 

The girl started sobbing. “I don’t care what happens to 
me. I have such a terrible feeling in my heart because 1 
didn’t say good-bye to my mother. Now she is going to die. 
Please . . . please take me back so 1 can see her once more 
before she dies.” 

Finally the priest gave in. "All right. If you’re not afraid. 
I’ll take ydu back across ;ind bring you over again.” 

So the next time he was going back, the priest took the 
girl with him. They arranged that after she visited her 
mother — and after the priest had gone to visit his family — 
they would meet in a little town near the border in a cer- 
tain house kept by a woman ;n the underground, and from 
there they would go back across again. The priest described 
the girl to the woman and told her to let the girl in when 
she came. 

"She is very brave,” the priest told the woman of the 
underground. “She loves her mother so much, she doesn’t 
care what happens to herself as long as she sees her mother 
again.” 

The priest went off to see his relatives, then came back 
to the underground house. The girl wasn’t there, and he 
waited for her. That night someone came, buf it was not 
the girl. It was the* police. They captured the priest, the 
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woman who kept the underground house, the woman’s 
husband, and a student who was waiting for the priest to 
take him across. 

“What happened then,” Big Jo Jo says, “was that the 
woman, her husband, and the st?udcnt got prison sentences. 
The priest was sent to the gallows.” 

Jo Jo puts his hands in the pockets of his leather jacket. 
“The moral of this story,” he says, “is, ‘Be very careful 
whom you trust.’ There are ma^y of these spies like that 
girl with her easy tears, ready to deliver people into the 
hands of the Communists and they will stop at nothing.” 

Jo Jo takes some loose ammunition from his pocket and 
shakes it. 

“Some of you,” he says, “will probably be living in Austria 
after we cross the border. Possibly you will get letters from 
relatives or friei^ds here in Slovakia asking the name of some- 
one, some smuggler like myself, who can take them across. 
In Austria you will have heard the names of many smugglers. 
Now here you will be in the position of an eleven-month- 
old baby playing with a machme gun. Let me warn you to 
be very careful whom you ‘recommend’ to your relatives 
and friends, because you may recommend them straight 
under six feet of earth. To put it plainly, there are even 
false underground leaders. Let me warn you about one, in 
particular, in case you should ever run into him in Austria 
for he is operating now. His name is Bartalsky.” 

Big Jo Jo rattles his ammunition. 

“This man Bartalsky plays a very clever game. He takes 
small groups across the border. He takes them properly 
right into the hands of the Americans, so that they are free. 
Like that he gets a good name and becomes known as a 
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smtiggler you can trust. He takes small groups, Bartalsky 
does, only three or four people at a time — and especially he 
takes people who have not done too much against the 
Government anyhow, except to happen to be born in 
Slovakia and who are rather simple, but just want to get 
across. These days even some very simple people want to 
get across.” 

Jo Jo puts the loose ammunition back in his pocket. “So, 
having taken them safely; across, our friend Bartalsky asks 
these happy pilgrims, all now madly in love with their 
saviour Bartalsky, if they know any others who want to do 
the same tiling, and especially if they know any higher-up 
people like priests and edur,atcd people, people who are 
working actively against the Communists. And pretty often 
they say, •why as a inat^^T of fact they do. So Bartalsky gets 
these people he has taken across to write to these others 
still in Slovakia about how safe and beloved is a certain 
smuggler named Bartalsky and how he took them so safely 
across. Then also this Bartalsky gets from these he has taken 
across safely the addresses 9f other people back here who 
want to get away, too, and he goes to see them himself. 
So ... he gets a big group of them together, maybe twenty- 
five or thirty, and they*arc people of a kind the Government 
would like very much to have. And one night they all start 
across, our brave Bartalsky in tlje lead.” 

‘Big J" Jo takes out his Luger and lovingly blows a fleck 
of dust off it. “But does Bartalsky take them this time to the 
Americans as before? The answer, my good people, is” — 
and Big Jo Jo purses his lips — “No-o. No. He takes this big 
party right into the hands of the Communist police. He 
collects his hundre*d thousand crowns apiece for them from 
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the Communists. Then this sweet vulture goes merrily off 
looking for more victims. He makes a very good living, this 
Bartalsky.” 

I think a shudder passes through us all at such evil. Big 
Jo Jo slides his huger back in., the pocket of his leather 
jacket. 

“The moral of this story is that when you get across, be 
careful of any perfumed recommendations you send back to 
your relatives and friends about good smuggler to take 
them over. The Austrian woods are crawling with these 
false underground leaders. That is just a little piece of 
information for you to ha^^e.” 

I have heard of such men,, or Judases, but it makes it 
much more realistic to hear of one so specifically, and by 
name. There is never any way entirely aground it, for if you 
want to go across the border, you can learn of someone 
to take you only by ear. There is no guidebook of registered 
smugglers. You will hear only that “Such-and-Such took 
So-and-So across,” and then perhaps get him to take you. 
But you never kjio\v if you can, really trust Such-and-Such. 
It is awful to think that there are men so evil as to take such 
trusting people and for pieces of Communist silver to deliver 
them into their hands. I am glad to get the name of at least 
one, and I memorize the name, Bartalsky. 

Hearing of such a one directly from Big Jo Jo puts us on 
our guard for later, but also greatly increases our suspicion 
even now, here. We even look around at each other and 
wonder, “Can I trust this one? That one?” One of the worst 
things about the Communists is that they are so ^treacherous, 
putting theii people in everywhere, that soon you trust no 
one. Even in this party of ours there might l^e a Judas, some- 
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one .who had given the Communists the full details of our 
flight so that we would walk right into their hands. It is a 
terrible thing, this suspicion and something we feel as we 
glance around, giving each other almost sly glances. 

Late in the afternoon I help get KatkA ready. I don’t know 
how you prepare a little four-year-old girl for this kind of 
trip; so I do the only things I know, which is to make her 
look pretty’. I cotnb her curls and tic a little yellow ribbon 
in’ her hair, and that is her preparation for crossing the 
border. That and talking with her. 

Big Jo Jo has been very worried about the children, for 
fear noises from them might betray us in the night. So, as 
I comb her hair, I talk to Katka. 

“You must remember not to cry,” I say. 

“What do I get ifj don’t?” she says. 

“Well, we will write Grandma that you were good and 
she will buy you all sorts of toys when you get to the United 
States.” 


“What if I do cry?” 

“Then that means you won’t even sec Grandma.” 

She turns around and looks at me, and her mouth puckers 
a little. “Now let me finish your combing,” I say, turning 
her round. “But you wt)n’t cry, will you?” 

She doesn’t answer. I guess she is thinking about her 
grandma. 

•That night we have a last meal of goulash. Then we get 
ready to leave, which is supposed to be at seven, a little 
after it is quite dark. 

Then the woman of the house looks out of the windows 
for a check. She comes back to us in the kitchen, where a 
small lantern is thc«only light burning in the house. Looking 
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at Big Jo Jo she says: “Two policemen are standing on the 
street.” 

No one says anything, but, I guess, if they’re like me, 
they think and feel a lot. We look a'round dt each other 
slyly, with that awM suspicion, that maybe one of us . . . 

Big Jo Jo gives a sigh. “I guess everyone can rest a little 
longer.” 

But no one rests, that is certain. Big Jo Jo keeps going 
every few minutes to look out of the front window. Once 
he comes back and says, “That is a strange one. They just 
keep standing there.” 

After an hour of this, one of the longest we spend, he 
comes back from looking again, and I see he is getting im- 
patient. Later, when 1 see how everything is timed, I know 
why. 

“We can’t wait any longer,” he says, taking out his pistol. 
“Let’s get ready.” 

Just then the woman, who has been watching almost 
steadily from the window, comes into the kitchen and says, 
“They have gone.” 

Big Jo Jo looks at her a moment. Then he puts away his 
pistol. “We’re going, too,” he says. 

Now Big Jo Jo stands up before‘us in the kitchen. His 
cap is cocked back a little on his head, and hi's Luger bulges 
from the pocket of his leather jacket. 

“Before we go,” he says.' “I want everyone to understand 
that I’m the vodca (leader). You do as I say. Anyone don’t 
understand that ?” 

That is one thing everyone understands ajl right, and 
nobody speaks. 

Big Jo Jo takes out some ammunition from his pockets 
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and* shakes it like dice. “I am glad to have that so well 
understood. There is another thing to understand. This trip 
is no matter of an outing ?t any point, but there is one 
point of danger above all others — the dike. Where we will 
be, if all goes well, four hours from n6w.” 

Then he tells us about tJie dike. 

The border where we will try to cross is actually the 
River Morava which is perhaps a mile beyond the dike. But 
the dike, being elevated ^d being ninety miles long, makes 
a good barrier and is patrolled on top by men and German 
shepherd dogs as a barrier to the border. Two teams of a 
man and a dog apiece have a certain section of the dike to 
patrol. The two teams meet in the centre of their section, 
each walks to the end of the section, then walks back, and 
they me«t and ref>eat. The problem will be to wait until 
the guards are at either end of their beat, then to try to 
scramble across. Since our time, I hear from my country, 
they have made a regular no-man*s-land of the area around 
the dike. First, in front of the dike they erected a bai*bcd 
wire fence which, when touched, flashes a light on the dike. 
When some still kept getting across, they put up three rows 
of barbed- wire fences, dug trenches, cleared all underbrush 
out from around the dike, and stripped the trees between 
the dike and* the river-border, so the guards on the dike 
could see better. They did all this up after so many people 
fled or tried to cross the border. But at our time there is no 
barbed wire. Still the dike is a very formidable barrier. It 
is the real prison wall to have to break through, as Big Jo Jo 
now explains to us. 

“Our main barrier is the dike,” he says. “Piit there will 
be some danger after that, going through Red-occupied 
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Austria. Some parties have been attacked there. If that 
happens with us, remember, you are instantly to split up. 
Like that, some have a chance of being saved. Two weeks 
ago I had a party of twenty-two, and Vve were, attacked in 
the Austrian woods.* It was a very good party — they split 
up fast. As a result, out of the twenty-two, a total of ten 
got away — and got, finally, to Vienna. How they got to 
Vienna I will instruct you later, so you can do ‘the same 
thing if it happens with us tonight. The main thing to 
remember is that the worst thing you can do if attacked is 
to stay together. In that way you are all sure to be caught. 
If you split up, some will have a good chance to get away. 
Is that absolutely clear? 

Big Jo Jo waits a moment then speaks again. “There is 
only one other thing to understand, which is that you are 
not to expect too much to be alive around the time of the 
dike. Last week a whole party was caught, and two killed. 
There is an excellent chance all of us will be dead four hours 
from now or, what is perhaps worse, be caught. Anyone 
afraid of being dead or caught had perhaps better stay here, 
and now is the time to speak up.” 

He waits, but no one speaks. Everyone is too scared to 
speak. 

“If anyone has anything useless,” he says, “n6w is the time 
to throw it away. This is not the kind of trip to be carrying 
spare baggage.” 

I think of my rosary and my Cross in my bag, which I 
imagine Big Jo Jo would think useless, all right. But I do 
not, so I keep my mouth quiet. Later I am^ scolded for 
carrying them across, that, as the grapes-and-walnuts man 
said, they would have identified me instaRtly. But I believed, 
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and do, that the protection they give was worth this chance. 

So we make ready to go. But suddenly Big Jo Jo takes his 
cap off for the first time, revealing a pompadour of thick 
black hair, and I am Very startled to hear this man say, “Let 
us pray before we go.” 

Then, just as if he is a priest, he starts the first part of 
the Lord’s prayer, crossing himself, “Our Father Who art 
in heaven .” and all of us pray silently, then join aloud, 
just as in church, on the part, “Give us this day our daily 
bread . . . deliver us from evil . . At the end Jo Jo prays, 
“Our Father in heaven save us on this journey which we are 
going to start right now amen let’s go,” and he pops on his 
cap and opens the back door. 

Just before we leave, as the others are picking up their 
bags, he turns to me^. 

“Sister, are you afraid?” 

“Jo Jo,” I say, and this is the first time I call him that, 
“I am very afraid.” 

The comers of his mouth smile a little, and he takes out 
some ammunition and shakes it. 

“Sister,” he says, “in heaven everyone has a candle, and 
for some it is short and for some long. But when your 
candle burns down to the bottom, then is the time you 
have to go.” 

And we step out into the night. 

Mow we start through the wood. We have got just barely 
into it when we hear the collie dog bark behind us. We 
look back startled, and see lights like flashlights flashing 
over the inside of the house of the woman we have just 
left. We certainly do not stop to find out why., but later, 
across the border, 1 get a letter which tells : the dog barking 
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and the lights coming on were a big party of policemen, raid- 
ing the house. The two policemen in front apparently were 
watching and had gone to gcj: reinforcements for the raid. 
The letter told how one member of the recent group Jo Jo 
had taken across, the same in which twelve of twenty-two 
were captured, had the address of the house tortured out 
of him by the Communists — ^he had seen the address on a 
letter from her son in the army which the lady 6f the house 
had left lying on a table. Saint Joseph was surely with us 
again. 


19 

THF JOURNEY ACROSS THE DIKE 

T he night lies bright on the land, the sweet stars across 
it, though as yet no moon. So peaceful a night for there 
to be men and dogs waiting for us on the dike four hours 
away. Nineteen we arc: ten seminarians, one priest, one 
nun, one civilian family of five, two leaders. Two women, 
two small children, fifteen men. Hardly a band of brigands. 
Single file we go through the woods. I am right behind Big 
Jo Jo because that is where I feel best, and except when I am 
helping with the children, I stay as close behind him, as I ran. 
Behind me come the other sixteen who are fleeing. Then 
Little Jo Jo, a very tall man, at the end. 

The January ground, which is speckled with snow, has 
begun to thaw a little, and as we start through a kind of 
marsh, I can feel water squishing up ,mto my shoes. Then 
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we are through the marsh and going down the furrows of a 
field. We seem to be making big circles to miss the houses, 
and see a light now and then, only from afar. The walking 
through the fields is hard. Harder, though, on the semi- 
narians carrying the rubber boat, which'is heavy, and carry- 
ing the two big coils of clothesline. Hardest of all on the 
little children, vvho now and then whimper a little. Katka, 
the men take turns carrying, and mucli of the time she is 
asleep in their arms. Misko, two men take by the hands so 
that he isn’t walking much, he is mostly in the air. Big 
Jo Jo’s big worry about the children will be when we get 
to the dike, where one loud wail and all nineteen of us 
might be in the hands of the dike patrol. Or to put it 
personally for him, one cry from them, and presently he 
would be k.anging b)^a rope. Now and then when we stop, 
he goes back along the line and says something to them and 
gives them a piece of sticky candy. 

Now we rest in the fields, three hours from the dike, 
and I talk with the children, asking them not to cry. 

“It is only one night, my lovely ones.” 1 tell them. “One 
night, and when you get on tfie other side, you go and sec 
Grandma and Grandpa.” 

The mother’s brother starts to light a cigarette and Big 
Jo Jo tells him brusquely he can’t. We get up and start on. 
Then out comes the full moon. Shining on the fields and 
glistening^ off little ridges of snow that cling to the soil and 
making the country all beautiful now, to be leaving. Where 
is the pain to compare with leaving one’s land, and in such 
a way? Once are along a railway track, about two hours 
from the dike, I think, when we hear a train coming. Big 
Jo Jo makes us all lie-down on our stomachs until it goes by. 
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We look up and see the lighted windows. Then we climb 
up on the tracks and watch for a moment the train flying 
back towards our homes. There comes a moan from, I 
think, the mother. 

“Teraz ideme” Big Jo Jo says roughly. “Let’s get going.” 

We walk on steadily then. It is approaching midnight, 
and we have walked over three hours when suddenly we 
see, in the far-off distance and rising up out of l5ie moon-lit 
fields, the black form of it: the dike. 

Jo Jo makes us wait, lying low on the ground, while he 
takes the binoculars from Little Jo Jo and goes ahead to 
scout. We lie and look at the great dike, this long and chunky 
silhouette which spreads itself so quietly across the fields. 
We think how beyond it lies freedom, and how on it lies 
death. We look, and we think of the men and the dogs on it. 

Then Big Jo Jo is back. From here now he looks for a 
full minute through his binoculars at the dike, sweeping it. 
Then he hands the binoculars to Little Jo Jo, who does the 
same. 

Now we move forward again, though now much more 
slowly than before. 

From above, the moon shines down so brightly we can 
sec each other almost to the colour of a person’s eyes. More 
and more we all feel a consciousness of that moon. Surely, 
we feel, it is impossible under that moon for one person, 
let alone nineteen, to get across the dike without being 
seen. 

“It’s too bright,” I hear Big Jo Jo mutter from right in 
front of me. 

I think, “So what can I do about it? Did I make the moon 
come out?” 
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“That moon is no good,” Jo Jo says. 

“Do I control the moon?” I think. 

“I absolutely don’t like it,”. Jo Jo says. 

“I’ll ask Sajnt Joseph about it,” I think. 

“The guards can see frorrj^a great distance,” Jo Jo says. 

Then I remember Saint Joseph himself was once in a 
situation very similar to ours. So I speak to him, under my 
breath, but very straight. 

“Big Jo Jo says the moop is too bright. Can’t you make it 
a little darker? Do you remember when you were told to 
take little Jesus and His mother by night into Egyjot to 
escape Herod? Do you remember that you fled across the 
border exactly like us? And how Herod didn’t catch you? 
So you should help us the same way that you got help when 
you were running. j\ll ^e are asking is what you got your- 
self. Isn’t that fair? You felt very happy about it when you 
didn’t get caught. I’d like to feel happy, too.” 

And I pat Saint Joseph through my coat, where he is 
sewed in the hem. 

We are going forward verj slowly all the time, but still 
are some distance from the dike. Then once more we stop 
and squat in the fields. In the moonlight I can sec Big Jo Jo’s 
face all worried. 

Then suddenly I am looking at Big Jo Jo’s face, and I can- 
not see it nearly so well. 

I lool^ around and the forms of the others are not nearly 
so clear. And we all look up at the sky and are startled. 

A kind of fog is passing across the sky and across the 
big full moon.. 

“Ah,” says Big Jo Jo, like a sigh all through h‘.m. “Ah, ah, 
ah. It is much better now.” 


L 
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And we wait a while longer, and the fog gets thicker, so 
that we cannot see the moon at all, and the night becomes 
very dark, almost to blackness. And the dike we cannot 
see at all. 

I know that fogs sometimes come up very suddenly in the 
dike country of Slovakia, and especially at this time of year. 
That is nothing in the least unusual. However, it is true 
that the Lord controls the elements, too, ancl once He 
parted the Red Sea. Maybe this is one of the usual fogs that 
comes up. Am I somebody to say where the fog comes 
from? 

However, through my coat I pat and I pat Saint Joseph. 

And now we get ready for our ti*y at the dike. Big Jo Jo 
whispers to us, ‘‘Form out into one line,” and we make a 
horizontal line behind him. So we can all go over at once. 

Now Big Jo Jo crawls up and down the line of us, giving 
final instructions. 

“From here on, on your bellies,” he says. “Crawl. Keep 
right down, and no sound. If you can live without breathing, 
do not breathe. Crawl excepl^ when you get on top of the 
dike. Then, do not crawl, but more roll over the dike. 
And roll as fast as possible.” 

And he stops and talks with the little children. The 
father will take the boy, Misko, over. The mother’s brother 
will take the little girl, Katka. It is awful to think what a 
yell from these sweet ones will do to us all. Big J.o Jo pats 
them on the head. 

“All right, little ones,” he says solemnly. “Be good now.” 

Then he says to us all, “Now we go.” 

Big Jo J O' stays perhaps two yards in front of us, and when' 
he motions, we stop. We all crawl oj\ the belly. A snake 
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is made for it, but we are not snakes. We crawl and we 
stop. Crawl and stop, at Jo Jo’s signal. 

Now the fog is very heavy. I look along the line and just 
barely through it, near to me, see the mother’s brother 
clutching the little girl to f#im like a package, and her curls 
all tucked under a long kerchief. I pray God to quiet her 
little hearj somehow so that she does not cry out. We crawl 
an.d stop. 

Now suddenly rising up directly ahead of us, seeming 
nearly close enough to reach out and touch, is the dike. 

We arc almost upon it, in the fog, before we see it. Being 
so close so suddenly, it seems like a great wall. Jo Jo 
motions, and we lie with ouis faces in the wet dirt, flat in 
the fields we lie but for a moment. But it is like an eternity. 

Now Jo Jo gives* a wide signal with both hands, and in 
one hand I can see he has the huger out. Then, all together, 
on all fours, all nineteen of us go up the dike bank. 

Six or seven feet, slanting up it, crawling. 

Ten feet across it, which we roll, just as Jo Jo says, my 
face scraping against the ground, and these ten feet seem 
like ten miles. 

Six or seven feet down the bank on the other side, tum- 
bling, scrambling, down. 

The little ones, praise Holy Saviour, never whimper. 

Now, on the other side, Jo Jo crawls fast, and we go 
very fast*aftcr him, and we come into a woods on the other 
side. 

Here we rest a moment and look back at where the dike 
is, but we cahnot see it through the fog. Big Jo Jo puts his 
huger back in his pocket, and pats the children like good 
little puppies. Then he whispers to me. 
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“How goes it, Sister?” 

My heart is thundering — I know he must hear it. 

“It goes with God’s help, Ja Jo.” 

“With God’s help,” he says. “Tell God the worst of it is 
over.” ^ 

Then quickly we go on, through trees now instead of 
open fields. Little Jo Jo keeps looking into the, tops of the 
trees^with his binoculars. I get curious about this. 

“Why is Little Jo Jo looking into the tops of the trees all 
the time? I whisper to Big Jo Jo. 

“Sometimes the border guards sit up there,” Big Jo Jo 
says impatiently. “They don’t sit on the ground. Sister.” 

After that I look up at every tree. There are so many 
trees. Little Jo Jo looks keenly at all the shrubs, too. Several 
times I imagine I see something beh/nd a shrub. 

“Someone’s sitting there!” I whisper each time to Big 
Jo Jo, and we stop sharply. 

There is no one. Finally Big Jo Jo gets tired of my 
volunteer lookout. 

“Sister,” he says, “suppose, you just leave it to us to 
handle this.” 

All the same, I am glad when we get through this grove 
of trees and shrubs. Then, after about a mile, very near to 
us, on account of the fog, before we see it, there it is — 
the River Morava. The border! 

It lies there, big, strong, and wide with its neo.rly 200 
yards across, the hay fields embracing it. The fields almost 
flat against it, so that it overflows easily, which is why we 
have the great dike. A river down which logs, cut from the 
great forests', sometimes come. The Morava, wTich pours 
its waters into the Danube, which carries these waters to 
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the Black Sea. It is an uncertain river, sometimes swollen, 
sometimes quiet, and always muddy — and now, bless 
Joseph, quiet. 

We walk through the swamp to it and stand now on its 
muddy bank, only a yard high. Quiet, we are very grateful, 
and not rough, as on the night when Father Matej and the 
seminarian .with us first tried to escape and were turned 
bapk. Still, we can feel it throbbing below us. 

Quickly Little Jo Jo pi>mps up the rubber boat. 

Big Jo Jo helps the mother, father, and two children into 
the boat. Katka is now asleep in her mother’s arms. Then 
Big Jo Jo gets in himself. Little Jo Jo gives it a shove, and it 
is only seconds before the little boat carrying the five of 
them is swallow'ed up in the fog. After wc cannot see it we 
hear, for a* few seconds more, the quiet splash of the paddle 
in the water as Big Jo Jo makes away. 

From the boat making its way across, the clothesline is 
paid out. It seems an age of time before Little Jo Jo, on our 
side, starts pulling the boat back, another age before the 
tiny craft, empty and ghostlike, emerges out of the fog. 

Now the boat is controlled bv ropes on both sides of the 
river. Four by four, two sitting on each side of the boat, 
our party goes over the river, being pulled now instead of 
paddling, for quietjiess. 

Finally there are only Little Jo*Jo, two of the seminarians, 
and myself left, I have asked to be in the last trip across. 
I do not know why, though maybe it is that, now that I am 
here, I want to stay the last moment possible on my own 
land, for I ha^e never left it. 

Then Little Jo Jo ^cts in the boat. It rocks a Ifttle even on 
the quiet water. Then the two seminarians get in. Then I. 
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Then we are moving across. Swallowed up by fog and 
river, so that we can see only a few feet in any direction 
round us. I feel the water swishing sqftly against the boat. 
Save for this, all is guiet as death itself. Everything seems 
full of mystery, and that crossing in the fog like a passage 
between two worlds. 

Suddenly, like a curtain drawn back, we see .new soil a 
few feet ahead, and the others standing on the bank, a 
lonely little cluster of pilgrims. •• 

I step out of the rubber boat, and for the first time in my 
life I stand on strange soil. 1 look across at my own land, 
and I weep. 

I cannot even see it because of the fog, but I know it is 
there. 


20 

A VIENNESE TRAM 

F rom the river bank Big Jo Jo leads us into a small wood 
nearby. There he makes us stop because ,he says he has 
something to tell us . 

“At the present time,” he says, “we are criminals. Every 
one of us. Me and everyone else. Even if you never did any- 
thing before, you’re a criminal now.” 

He waits until we absorb this, which is quickly. 

“In Slovakia, a few minutes ago, you were 'on your own 
land, where you had a right to be. If a policeman caught 
you, you could always — in theory anyhow — tell him you 
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had -got lost or were looking for firewood. "Here you have 
no excuse. You don't belong here. You have no right to be 
here. You are over the bor4er. You are on Austrian soil. 
A slight correction, fny fleeing friends — on Soviet-occupied 
Austrian soil.” 

He waits while we absorb this quickly too. 

“Now, as I was explaining back in the house — if we arc 
attacked by police, Austrian, Russian, or any police, scatter. 
Everybody for himself then. 1 don't want any two staying 
together if we are attacked. Understand! And if anybody 
gets caught, nobody knows anyone, nobody saw anyone 
before, and nobody knows where anyone comes from.” 

He waits, and it seems quiet as death in those woods. 

“I will remain with everybody until the last minute,” he 
says, and kc means jt. “That is my job. I want to lead every- 
one to safety. But if we arc attacked, everyone has to do the 
best he can to save his own life, and I'm not responsible 
for anybody. That is the only way any lives can be saved.” 

By now we all understand this, hard as the words sound. 
We understand that it is the only practical way. 

“Now listen very carefully. If we should be attacked and 
you should scatter and get away and find yourself alone, 
here is what you are M do: tlie first thing you are to do is 
to try to find*your way into some town and to a church. 
Try to get to a priest first. If you cannot get to a priest, try 
getting to some old people and ask for help — the chances 
arc great that they will help you. But whatever you do, 
don't go to anyone young. Understand? Whatever you do, 
don't go to any young person. Go to a priest or the old 
•people. Ask them to help you to Vienna. Now, if you get to 
Vienna: Go to any priest in the Red zone — which is where 
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you will be first. Go up to any church and ask to sec the 
priest. Ask this priest to take you across into the U.S. zone 
to the American C.I.C.” 

“C.I.C.” is a strange term to us, but'it is short and simple 
to pronounce, even \n English.^ To make sure, though. Big 
Jo Jo goes from the one to the other of us, making each of 
us repeat it back to him until we have it memorized. 

Then Big Jo Jo makes us go through our pockets and 
throw away any writing or cigarettes that might have 
Slovak writing on them. 

“Now,” he says, “we have to go fast, because we are be- 
hind time.” 

There is considerable danger still, though nothing like 
the dike. On the Austrian side there is no strong border 
guard, since of a certainty no one is fleeing into Red 
Czechoslovakia. Then too, unlike Communist-ruled Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria is only Communist-occupied, and only a 
part is that. The Austrian civilians mostly don’t care if 
everybody runs away, for they do not like the Communists 
themselves and are not likely to turn us in even if they see 
us. Our main danger will be from the Russian police. Our 
danger altogether is far less than at the dike, though the 
danger will increase as we go across Soviet-occupied Austria 
now for the U.S. zone. 

Now as we go through more woods, Jo Jo makes us 
walk much faster than before to make up the time vye waited 
in the house for the two policemen to go away. We have 
had nothing to cat and arc very hungry. One of the semi- 
narians finds a large apple somewhere in the woods. We 
pass the apple along the single-file line, and each of the 
seventeen of us takes one small bite ouf of it. 
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I am very tired now. But when I think of my tiredness, I 
think how far, far worse it must be for the children, who 
are beginning to make little noises. 

“I can’t go. any mote, Mamicka,” I can hear the little girl, 
Katka, who is now awake. But she mus't, the little one, like 
us al]. 

To quiet her, I take Katka for a while and carry her pick- 
a-back. Alter about twenty-five minutes of that, jostling 
through the woods, she is sound asleep on my back, and 
one of the men takes her. After that, as we go through the 
woods, she is passed from one to the other of us like a 
suitcase. 

After about an hour of walking, Big Jo Jo tells us to stop. 
I think it is for a rest, but I am wrong. It is because he sees 
a small building, a s.ort of hut, in the woods ahead. 

“Lie on the ground,” lie whispers. 

While we wait he goes ahead, scouting, then he comes back. 

“It’s all dark inside that hut,” he says, “and I don’t know 
what it is. Anyhow, it wasn’t there the last time we came 
through this way. We’ll go around it.” 

So we make a wide circle to miss the hut entirely. 

Through the Austrian woods we walk perhaps two hours 
or a little more. We* are all near to exhaustion. Then, 
coming up ah^ad, we can see a town. Big Jo Jo makes us all 
hide behind a haystack. Then he convoys us, three or four 
ai^a tim<^, into the town, and to a house where an Austrian 
lady and her son, about fifteen, let us in. 

Big Jo Jo takes the mother, the two children, and my- 
self first. Inside the house the mother collapses, and we 
put her on the bed and get cold towels for her.head. 

When we are all* in the house, Big Jo Jo locks the door 
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and turns to us. He speaks half between a sigh and a joy. 
“Well, we made it again.” 

And I know he has taken many, many across. 

He gets some bread and some meat for usl all, for the 
children some milk, ^nd for the nicn a big jug of wine which 
they pass around with much happy gurgling. I drink a whole 
jug of water, my throat being like a desert. Then Big Jo Jo 
claps his hands once. 

“Everybody get cleaned up!” he^says. “We’re going to the 
city. "Vienna! Get the dirt ofF you. You’re not farmers any 
more!” 

It is quite a lot of dirt, too, from crawling at the dike. 
So we take turns cleaning up in the kitchen, several at a 
time around a big tub which the Austrian lady brings. We 
leave a good amount of my country in that Austrivin tub. 

I give Katka a good washing, her face, arms, almost all 
of her. For a girl four years old she looks almost unbeliev- 
ably well after it all. So does Misko. What amazing children! 
How nice and quiet they have been, so obedient and never 
really crying, worn out as they are, just the little whimper- 
ing once or twice. 

Katka always manages to talk while I am combing her 
hair, and now is no exception. 

“Are we going to sleep here?” 

“No,” I say. 

“I want to stay here and sleep. Mamicka is sleepi.ng.” 

“Mamicka is awfully tired. She can’t carry you any more.” 

“I want to stay here and sleep.” 

“You can’t sleep any more now. A little whiJe more, and 
then you cani sleep.” 

“When do I see Grandma?” she asks. 
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«What?”*I say. ‘®e still.” 

“When do I see Grandma? You promised when I got over 
to the other side I would scj Grandma. Tm over to the 
other side and I want niy grandma.” 

“Katka,” I say. “You still have to go, over one big water.” 

“Another one?” she says with a sharp little childish 
amazement. “We just went over one big one.” 

“This h •another, much bigger. The Atlantic Ocean. Be 
still.” 

“We go over that one ini our rubber boat too?” 

“No, in a nice big boat just like a big house. Be still and 
turn around — how do you expect me to comb your hair?” 
I say, and she turns around. “And you don’t have to crawl 
over anything to get to this Ivoat.” 

Then I tie a rose-Coloured ribbon in the combed chestnut 
curls. “How sweet J” I think, “she looks.” 

“I want my doll,” she says. 

“Dear one,” I say, “we have to go now.” 

“Well, let’s see if she’s all right,” she compromises. 

So we look in the leather travelling bag, and the pink 
doll is safe across, too. Katka takes it out and tests it to sec 
if it still says, “Mama”, which it still does. Then she puts 
it back. 

“She looks ^ill right,” she says. “I think we had better leave 
her there.” 

Big Jo Jo is in the living-room when I come out He looks 
completely different. Like a real gentleman: blue suit, 
blue tie, shiny city shoes, a white handkerchief sticking out 
of his lapel pocket and his thick black hair all combed 
back. He even has a gold wrist watch, which is rare indeed 
in our country. He looks right off the boulevard. 
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“How do yoiL like me, Sister?” he asksf 

“Very nice, very nice, Jo Jo. You look like a fesak” I say. 
“A sport.” 

“Well, we’re going to the city. You, have to look decent 
in a city. You, too. better change those trousers.” 

Which I do, and when I coAie out, I go in to see the 
mother. Big Jo Jo is sitting by her and giving her a little 
wine. 

“Not much further, Mamicka,” he says, and I am surprised 
how gentle his voice is. “And a tr^tin the rest of the way.” 

We stay about three-quarters of an hour in that house. 
Then Big Jo Jo talks to us again. 

“You will leave here in groups of two and three but all 
keeping an eye on him,” he suys, pointing to the Austrian 
boy. “Don’t talk going through the streets. Understand? 
And don’t show surprise at anything*you see, such as posters 
you haven’t seen before in the station. No gaping around, is 
that clear? Pretend that you have seen everything thousands 
of times before. When you get on the train, sit down and 
pretend to be sleeping. Don’t even whisper among your- 
selves, or your language may be heard by people who do 
not hear it often and so will wonder. Understand?” 

He hears me talking German to the Austrian lady. “So 
you speak German?” he says, and he gives, me Austrian 
money to buy four of the train tickets. The Austrian boy 
will buy the rest. 

Outside we go in little clusters down side streets to the 
station. It is timed so that we get there only a little before 
the train comes. Now I see the reason for Big Jo Jo’s worry 
over the time. 

Aboard the train two Austrian youths of the underground 
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meet with* Jo Jo • and mingle among us, unnoticeable and 
watchful. From now on wc are in the hands of the Austrian 
underground. The other passengers on the train are mostly 
workers. In our seafs we pretend to doze. Exhausted as we 
all arc, it doesn’t take too much pretending. 

An hour and a half latei* dawn is coming up on a cloudy 
day when we arrive in Vienna. 

Now again we stay in small groups, hut always keeping an 
oye on each other. From the station wc get into a subway. 
Then we get out and wait for a tram. A special tram, on 
which the Austrian youths know the conductor, who is an- 
other little part of the undergi'ound. I begin to marvel 
how smoothly everything is figured out and organized and 
timed. • 

Waiting for the tram. Big Jo Jo motions to us to window- 
shop in small groi/ps. Wc look at the windows of the shops, 
which arc not yet open, it is so early — windows full of dry 
goods, dishes, and all the food, and it is wonderful-looking 
food right now. 

The tram with the conductor we have waited for comes 
by. This tram takes us across the line very smoothly from 
the Communist-occupied section of Vienna into the United 
States section, where we will be but temporarily before 
going back Jnto the Communist zone of Austria, which 
surrounds Vienna. The tram takes us to a monaster)^ 

Here Big Jo Jo turns us ovi^r to an Austrian priest and 
says gdod-bye to us. Now truly the worst of it is over, he 
says, and he shakes hands with everybody, and me last. 

“You did pretty well, Sister,” he says. 

“You ma*de me feel safe, Jo Jo,” I say. “May all your 
future ones feel as safe, because of you. Sir* God reward 
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you, Jo Jo” — aRc( I feel like I will cry a kttle — ^and I pray 
your candle in heaven is long.” 

He makes a slight bow and the corners of his mouth smile 
a little. “Mnoho stastia. Sister,” he says. /‘Much luck.” 

Then he is gone. 

I felt that God had sent this strange rough man. He was 
rough, but he gave you courage, for he had so much him- 
self. He was a big one of the smugglers across. I, know he 
smuggled people across for money, but I believe he smuggled 
for God, too, and God bless him in his home town of 
Purgatory, where he has gone on — in May 19^4, after I had 
got to the United States, ^ received a letter that Big Jo Jo 
had been killed, a few days before Christmas of 19^3, while 
crossing the border again. 

Now, in the monastery in Vienna, I tell Father Jano, 
“How nice that Big Jo Jo prayed bef<*rc starting out.” 

“Yes,” says Fathei Jano, “even a gangster prays.” 

After Big Jo Jo is gone, we sit around in the monastery 
and get into a big discussion. Everyone says we got over 
safely because a sister — me — was with us, and that a nun 
was good luck. 1 say no, it wast* because of the children — 
where children are, there are always angels watching. Then 
they say no, there were some children on a previous trip, 
and the whole party got caught. 

Then I tell them about the fog, and 1 say that the one 
who really has done it all is Saint Joseph — Saint Joseph witl] 
the help of Big Jo Jo. 
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W E rest in the monastery and gather strength for our 
firnJ 'trial — the flight across Soviet-occupied Austria, 
then across one more border into the U.S. zone. Freedom 
seems much nearer now. 'But it is not here yet. 

We go into the chapel to pray, to give thanks for the 
help up to now, to seek aid for the rest of our journey. The 
chapel is as big as a medium-sized church, much bigger than 
our convent chapels in Slovakia. It has stained glass, which 
only regular churches have in my country. 

I go in with K£{tka,*Misko, and their mother. And all 
of us, including the little ones, kneel in the back scats. 
I give Saint Joseph a short thanks for bringing us this far, 
but save back my big thanks until he finishes the job. 

It is a Salesian monastery, and the seminarians and Father 
Jano, being Salesians, feel jight at home. That's what you 
would think, to look at our Salesians, that they had come 
right home. It is the /irst time ever that I see Father Jano 
really happy# Being males, he and the boys are allowed to 
go all over. But for women there are signs all about saying 
QIausura. Latin for “Closed”. Sc. I must sit in the big library. 
But of*course we have the same signs in our convents for 
the men not to go behind. 

’ Then at two o’clock in the afternoon we leave the monas- 
tery to continue our journey. Again we go in small groups, 
but keeping an eye on each other. 
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Our leader, •the Austrian priest, who* is about fifty .and 
smiling and good-natured, takes ns to the railway station, 
which means we are back in the Soviet zone. 

Then we are two hours on a fast trains Out of the windows 
of the train the land i,s all neat, snowy, and beautiful. Once 
in the distance I see what looks 'like a great, beautiful con- 
vent, and 1 long to be in it. Father Jano and I sit together on 
the train and pretend to sleep or read Austrian newspapers. 
The Austrian priest gives us all some chocolate-coated candy, 
which tastes very good. Once thfee Russian soldiers come 
into the train, but they do nothing. They are on the train 
only half an hour before they get off at another station. 
Finally we get off ourselves at a town called Amstetten, 
where a bus is waiting especially for us. 

This bus is provided by the underground, a,nd I am 
amazed how equipped the Austrian*' underground is, from 
special tram conductors to special buses. Soon, in this bus, 
we are going do^vn lonely side roads, rough roads which 
bounce us all over the bus, which is going very fast. We 
never meet a single other car on this lonely road. 

Then it is dark, and the bfts slows down. The priest 
stands up and tells us we are in the district of Steyr and that 
the American zone of Austria is close, 

Then the bus stops, and the priest tells us all to get out 
and follow him. 

“Follow me quickly,” he says. 

In the dark, under the overcast sky, we walk across more 
fields. Then we are starting up a very steep hill, heavy with 
oaks and elms. The steepest hill, or at least it seems so to 
me, that I have ever been on. There is snow on the ground 
and the hill is very slippery. I keep slipping on the hill, the 
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soles of my shoes* being slick and worn, so that I seem to 
myself to be going two steps backward for every one for- 
ward. 

Now is when I thiAk I lose a little of my mind. 

Suddenly it comes over me that 1 cAn go no farther. I sit 
down in the snow and hold on to a tree to keep from slipping 
back down the hill. 

Then I ^tart to do a crazy thing. 

Tt is very cold, but I start to take my shoes off. I think, 
that way I can climb the hill barefooted and will not slip. 
I would have frozen quickly, but I do not think of this. 

Then Father Jano is beside me, shaking me hard. 

“Don't do that, Sister,” I hear him saying. 

“But Father,” I say, crying. “Fm not going forward, Tm 
going backward . ...” 

He pulls my hands away from my shoes. “Don’t be dotty. 
Sister.” he says. “Don’t put on a crazy act here. It’s only a 
little farther. Only over the hill, Sister, and it is all over . . .” 

“I can’t,” I say. “I can’t go any further. Father,” and I am 
a little hysterical now and in some sort of a daze, and I feel 
I will pass out in the snow. 

“The border is just over the hill,” I hear him say from a 
great distance away. “You’ve made it this far. It’s only a 
little further. Only over . . .” 

“I know. Father, but I can’t go. I’m sorry ... I can’t go 
any more ...” 

My hands, jerking away from Father Jano, are forward 
towards my shoes, and I am thinking hysterically. “Why is 
it I have to w^ar arch supports ?” and then I hear the answer 
shouting in my ears, “Because the devil bit out# the angel’s 
instep,” and I hear someone laughing and clapping like a 
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monkey and screaming at me, “Oh, the devil bit out the 
angel’s instep, the devil bit . . Then I recognize the 
laughing-hyena voice as Crazy l^orneTs ... I am all hysteri- 
cal inside me, and saying wildly over afid over,.“l am a nun 
in arch supports . . . li nun in arch supports ...” and reach- 
ing for my shoes to take them off . . . 

Then, just as my hands get to my shoes, I feel two arms 
grab me. The arms, Father Jano’s arms, pull me t6 my feet. 
They start pulling me up the hill like a sack. I feel mysdf 
being dragged between towering trees ... I feel in my daze 
the one arm of the priest around me and see his other arm 
around one tree, then we wait there and 1 hear him panting, 
then another tree and we wait, and he pulls me up the hill, 
tree to tree . . . 

Then we are cresting the ridge. Through my daze I hear 
the Austrian priest saying. “This is the border!” 

I fight for my breath. But each time I take a breath it 
seems as though something will burst in me. And suddenly 
I fall down on my knees, sick, retching. Not bringing any- 
thing up, for there is very little food in me. But retching 
from my empty stomach. What happened to me I do not 
know, but looking back, I feel as if 1 was retching all the 
evil of those four months of hiding cut of me, or trying to, 
retching it out in the prisoned land before 'I walked over 
into the land of freedom. In the dark, with Father Jano half 
carrying me, we walk a few hundred yards to a small village 
of the U.S. zone. There we get another bus. Father Jano 
helps me inside it. In half an hour we are in the Austrian 
town of Linz. I feel near to being unconsciou^s. 

Then I can make out we arc walking up to a monastery. 
The door opens and a priest stands th^re, and to him the 
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Auslj-ian priest says, “I bring you guesti again — from 
Slovakia.” 

And the priest throws wide his arms. And he speaks in 
Slovak. “Jaj Boze vita^e!” he says. “O God welcome! Now 
you are completely free.” 


22 


THE HEAVENLY FIELDS 

T he priest who grcctcti. us is a Slovak refugee himself. He 
is a broad, jolly man and as happy and excited as if we 
were his own children come back from being lost. He runs 
from one to the other of us hugging us and shaking our 
shoulders. He is bubbling, he is so happy. Then he asks 
many eager questions about Slovakia. The Austrian priest 
points at me. 

“She’s a sister.” 

The Slovak priest looks at me in my ski trousers and 
starts shaking with laughter. 

J^Is that what sisters are weariifg now in Slovakia? Looks 
very cute!” 

He shoos us into the guest room of the monastery, where 
there is a large table in the middle of the room. Pretty soon 
several priests come scurrying in carrying salami and smoked 
ham and beef and cheeses and bread and butter and jams and 
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pastry and appFes and pears and big steaming pots of tea until 
the table is ready to collapse, and 1 suppose they would have 
killed the fatted calf if they had had one handy. We eat, and 
even the food in this land of freedom, tastes much better, 
though I suppose that is our relaxed stomachs. The stomach 
relaxes much better if it is not expecting a policeman to pop 
in every minute to take you away, and this is the first time 
in months my stomach has achieved this condition. I 
eat. 

The men stay happily in the monastery, wliich is another 
Salesian missionaries’ monastery, and the little girl, Katka, 
her mother, and I are taken to a Salesian sisters’ convent 
nearby. The sisters are very gentle and nice with us and give 
us two beds in a room. Katka and her mother sleep in one, 
and I in the other. 

“1 want my doll,” Katka says bcfdre she goes to sleep, and 
1 take the big doll that is like herself, out of the travelling 
bag, and she goes to sleep, holding it. 

Perhaps it is because 1 am in a convent, but I wake up 
automatically at five-thirty in the morning, just in time to 
get ready for the six o’clock* Mass. In the next bed Katka 
and her mother are sleeping very peacefully, the mother 
holding Katka, and Katka still holding her doll very hard. 

I pull the sheets, which have slipped down, over them. 
Quietly I open my bag and take out my rosary and Cross and 
prayer book. I look at thein for a while — it is the first ti/ne 
I have had them out since crossing the border. I fiptoe out 
and go into the chapel. 

This is the first time since Orsula’s and Ludo’s that I have 
had Mass in a holy place, and my first not in secret since 
fleeing the hospital. How wonderful that I can have Mass 
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again without looking over my shoulder! There are other 
sisters there, and it is wonderful to be amongst sisters in a 
chapel again, and knowing that our souls and spirits are the 
same, even though my clothes are still different. 

I kneel anij give a long thanks to SzAnt Joseph for every- 
thing. I ask him for just ode thing more — to put me soon 
back into my reverend clothes. 

I receive Holy Communion. You can take Holy Com- 
munion without Confession first sometimes if you have not 
committed any serious siii, and I feel that I haven’t since I 
had prepared myself to die. 

After Holy Communion I kneel and pray again. It is still 
dark outside. I do not notice that the light is starting to come 
through the windows until one of the Salesian sisters comes 
up and taps me on the shoulder. 

“Sister,” she says gcnfly, “we would like it if you would 
come and have breakfast with us.” 

Usually in a convent no talking is perniitted at the meals. 
But that morning the mother superior of the convent 
gives special permission to allow talking. For she can sec 
that the sisters have dozens* of questions for me waiting 
to pop out of their throats, and she evidently decides it will 
keep them from racing through breakfast if she lets them 
do it now. 

So over the sweet buns and butter and honey and coffee 
I answer their many questions, AVhich are mostly about the 
sisters in* Slovakia and how it is with them. It is a hard thing 
to tell them how it is, and they are very shocked. 

“They are working in factories?'^ they x cpeat. Factories,'* 
.they keep saying. 

At the end Mother Superior tells the sisters to pray two 
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extra prayers eJch day — one for the Slovak sisters ; another 
that the same thing will not happen in Austria. 

Later that morning our party of fleeing ones splits up to 
go different ways. The family is going tto Salzburg, the rest 
of us to the United States camp at Weis. It is a shock to 
realize we have known each other only sixty hours, for our 
sharing makes it seem always. And especially with the little 
children, to whom it is difficult for me to sajr good-bye. 
Katka has her pink doll out all the time now and is holding 
it in her arms. 

“Lm going to sec Grandma soon,” Katka says, “and get 
lots of toys.” 

“Yes.” 

“Tm going over the big water.” 

“Yes,” I say. “The big water.” 

I lift her in my arms a moment,*' and she holds her doll 
with one hand and clutches me tightly around the neck 
with the other. 

“Sister, you come with us.” 

“No, dear one ...” 

“Sister, you come see us?” 

“Yes,” I say, ''Bohs s Tebou. (God go with you!)” 

Then they are gone. 

The rest of us. Father Jano, the seminarians, and myself 
get into the back of a covered lorry. The Slovak priest says 
good-bye. He has taken sOme pictures of the seminarians 
and later he sends me one of them. On the back it says, 
“For the everlasting memory of the loth of January 19^2, 
for Sister. A picture of the boys from under Tatra.” 

“Under Tatra” refers to anyone from Slovakia. The Tatras 
are the highest peaks of the Carpathiai? Mountains and are 
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our country’s peats. The three peaks on the coat of arms 
of Czechoslovakia, with the double cross above them, 
represent Slovakia. 

We had thought when we got across the border we would 
be like a bunch of chickens ^ee on a heap of dirt, scratching 
around for anything we wanted. But there are a few things 
to be taken care of first. At Weis we are in the camp three 
weeks waiting to be cleared by the United States authorities. 
Here I receive some moijey from my sister who lives in 
Canada. The first thing 1 spend any of it on is some of the 
American drink, Coca Cola, for the seminarians and myself, 
the first time any of us have ever had any of this drink. We 
all like it at once. But later I^am very surprised when I get 
to the United States to find Americans in the United States 
drinking Coca Cola^ My reasoning behind this is as follows : 
“If the Americans have such good drinks as Coca Cola over 
here, what would they have in the Ujiited States itself?” So 
I was very surprised to discover that Americans were 
drinking Coca Cola in the United States, too. 

Later my sister in Canada forwards something else to me 
— a letter from my father. 

dear daughter, 

Youjlew awaj to a strange place just lihe a lastovcka. [This 
is the swallow, a small dark bird with a white* breast or 
collar, like a nun.JITc dont know when you re going to return^ 
only God Himself knows bow everything will be. It is vey lonely 
and sorrowful without you. My dear daughter, from my sore 
heart I am wishing you the best of everything and sending you 
my fatherly blessing, that the hand (f God shalMead you and 
the eye of God shall watch you soyou wonh get lost. Out of the 
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moisture oj earth and the dew of heaven maj God bless jdu so 
vou will be kind and trutl^ul to jour heaven^ groom Jesus 
Christ, and to the people who will take care (^jou on this earth. 
Pray for us and we^re prajing for jou , so that after this earthly 
life we will be happy together ^n heaven where there will be 
nothing sorrowful and nothing crying. 

lato 

In the camp at Weis we are \n a group of about forty 
refugees, mostly Slovaks in our group. There are three 
women — a mother, her grown daughter, and myself. For 
our own group of seminarians I keep myself busy mending 
and ironing their clothes, lending my ski trousers for them 
to wear as the “community trousers” while I am repairing 
theirs. 

On Sundays Father Jano celebrates Mass on a table in the 
recreation room. He doesn’t have his priest’s clothes yet, 
but the Slovak priest from Linz brings him the necessary 
vestments, bread, and wine. 

Then Father Jano preaches to us, telling us to be thankful 
to God that we have escaped and to pray for those who 
are still behind under the Communists. And he comforts 
us. 

“Remember,” he says, “that Jesus was the first refugee, 
into Egypt. And He, after a while, went back to His earthly 
country. So you should be hopeful that someday, you too, 
will be able to return to yours.” 

And some of us would cry a little bit. 

Sometimes at night in the camp we would sing the “Exile 
Song” of the Clovaks, which was started in the camps by those 
who had crossed the border. 
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Far beyond the forest 

In the quiet Tatra valley 

Lies my country, the lovely home . . . 

This com-er of my birth, my native land. 

Over there my mother is remembeiing me. 

And dear father. 

But day after day goes slowly, 

For their daughter does not yet knock on their door. 
And mother complains — 

“How hard it is without my daughter.” 

“DonT be afraid, Mother my own. 

There will come for us the lucky hour. 

Some day I will pome back 
From the far foreign country, 

Where I pray ever for my homeland. 

“Mothers, when at night you’re praying, 

Think of us in exile. 

Very hard is living in the world to-day, 

But our devotion is not for nothing— 

We believe strongly', and you with us. 

That some day wc will meet 
In the Tatra valley.” 

viu,y our clearances are at an end. I say good-bye to 
the others and go to stay for two weeks at Bischofshofen, in 
a convent of. the Sisters of Boromei, after Saint Karl Boro- 
mei, which is there, along with a priests’ monastery of the 
Society of the DivAie Word. Father Jano has some friends 
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there and arranges for me to stay. Bischbfshofen is near to 
the German border. 1 ha\e applied for a border crossing per- 
mit in order to go to Obcrnzell, in Germany, because it 
has the nearest convcjit of my order. I'have not told anyone 
at Obemzell I am cofning at all, but I figure I don’t need to 
tell anyone, any more than I would tell anyone I am coming 
home. I want to be neai the border so that I can hop across 
as soon as my permit comes through. 

This convent at Bischofshofen sits on a mountain side^ — 
there is a monastery for priests and a convent for the sisters, 
who take care of the young boys in a school where the 
priests teach, cooking and sewing and washing for the boys 
and the priests. One of the sisters teaches the kindergarten. 
While waiting for my visa to Germany, 1 work with the 
sisters. Mostly I darn socks for the boys. Jt is a very relaxing 
occupation, darning socks, after llecing from the Com- 
munists. 

It is a very beautiful place, Bischofshofen. My room is a 
nice little room that looks out towards the high snowy peaks, 
down from which the cliffs of rock fall until they spread 
out into high stands of fir and pine. I play in the deep snow 
and go sleigh riding, and here at last, on this mountainside, 
I begin to come back to life again. And I have time to look 
back and think upon this remarkable thing 'of the under- 
ground that has brought me out, and to be gi'ateful to it. 

Still, at nights, I dream— nightmares, they are. Always 
the dreams arc of the police being after me again. In one I 
dream that I get home and look at all my family and am very 
happy. Then suddenly I realize that the police, might catch 
me over here* again, and I start telling myself, “Why was J so 
stupid to come home? Now I will have to go through the 
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whole thing all over again, and who is going to take me 
across — where will I find a leader?” And suddenly I turn from 
my family and start running* through the fields, and I can 
hear the polite right behind me, getting closer, closer ... I 
wake up screaming. “The police are after me, the police!” 

The Sisters of Boromei arc standing over me. 

“I am aV -right now,” I say. “I had a dream . . . 

.At Bischofshofen one day I receive a letter which tells 
how the Communist police who came to me at the hospital 
found out about my work of helping people across the 
border. An underground group on Austria had sent a mes- 
senger with a letter for me telling of some others in Slovakia 
who wanted to get out and asking if I would help them. The 
messenger, for a reason I never learned, did not have a 
chance to get the l<itter>to me himself and gave it to some- 
body else to deliver. This person turned the letter over to 
the police. That gave them me — only it didn’t — but not 
one other, since fortunately the letter asking my help did 
not give the names of the ones wanting to get out or where 
they lived. • 

One day my permit to Germany comes through, harly 
the next morning, one of the brothers and a priest take me 
down the mountainside in a lorry carrying lumber to the 
town from a sawmill which the Alissionaries of the Society 
of the Divine Word operates on.,the mountain. In the town 
I get on a bus. The priest goes with me on the bus as far as 
the German border, to the town of Freilassing. There he 
gives me money for a train ticket to Passau and for a bus 
ticket from Passau to Obernzell, and says good-bye to 
me. 

My border crossing permit allows me to go only seven 
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miles beyond the border and to stay only three days. Obern- 
zell is over a hundred miles from Freilassing, but I reckon 
that if I have got by the Communist police, I am certainly 
not going to vv^orry about the German police.' So I just go 
right ahead. I think 1 will just s(y3ot right across the border, 
headed for home in the convent, and when I get there. 
Mother Superior will take care about the three d^ys, for that 
will be her job. 

From Freilassing to Passau is, over half the day on the 
train. I don’t eat anything. The priest who brought me to 
Freilassing had given me i 2 marks for the traiji ticket from 
Freilassing to Passau and i mark and 2o pfennigs more, 
which he said was the cost of.the bus ticket from Passau to 
Obernzell. I have a little more money myself for my meals, 
but am afraid to spend it for fear th^ bus ‘ticket might some- 
how cost more. I am taking no chances now that I am getting 
near to a convent again. On the train, though, a German 
lady gives me a piece of hard candy to cat. For most of the 
long ride I look out of the window and huddle up in my seat 
and listen to the turning of the train wheels taking me nearer 
and nearer. I am a little frightened that for some reason, 
including my seven-mile permit, they might throw me off 
the train. So every time the inspector comes by I pull out 
my ticket and show it to him, he keeps saying 

wearily. “I saw it.” 

That evening I arrive at Passau. There is no other bus 
that night for Obernzell. So I sleep in the station with my 
head on a table. Very early in the morning I get the first bus 
to Obernzell in the Bohemian forest of Bavaria, the home 
of a convent Vhere I am to stay two years. 

From Passau to Obernzell the road winds along the 
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Danube — this very water, I think, will flow near my convent 
in Bratislava. 

“JTell them I will be back one day,” I give it a message to 
carry. 

Through the bus window watch the sun gleaming on the 
river and on the snow which lies in knee-deep drifts along 
its banks. Then we are coming into the town. 

I ask the bus driver to put me off at the stop in Obernzell 
that is nearest the convent, He puts me off near a pub and 
says people there will be able to direct me. I get out of the 
bus. Across the street I see a young girl, about fourteen, and 
I go over to ask of her, in preference to the pub. I always go to 
children if I get a chance, for I. trust them very much. Also, 
usually in giving directions, they go with me instead of just 
pointing out. 

“How do I get to the sisters living on the hill?” 1 say, to 
distinguish these sisters from the others in a hospital in that 
town. 

And sure enough she says. “Come with me. I will take 
you.” 

So the young girl takes me through the old, narrow and 
snow-banked streets. And we come to the foot of a high 
bank of steep steps that'^lead, almost ladder like, up a steep 
mountainside. The young girl points upward. 

From here I can see only one^thing: far off’, at the very 
top of tho steps, I can see the peak of a tower. Nothing more. 
But on the tower is a Cross which glistens in the sun and 
which, from the bottom, looks extremely shiny, as if it 
were made of*some sort of gold. 

“Climb those steps,” the girl says, “and yoif’ll be right 
there.” 
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I start up. From above, the sun glows down warmly on 
me. Each step is a big piece of stone niched into the side of 
the mountain. I count thcm<is I go, for they are my last 
steps before I a’m in a convent again. With each step a little 
more from the top comes intogview. First you can sec that 
the tower is black. Then with more steps you can see that 
the church below the tower is of whitest masqrjry. A few 
more — and you can see another building to the side of l;he 
church. 

Then I am at the top. It is ninety-two steps. 

I walk around the church and down a walk which is like a 
ribbon between the heavy shelves of snow on either side, 
and see ahead of me an oldish- white building, its loof 
all covered with snow. And I know this is it. 

I go up and ring the bell. 

A sister opens a peephole in the door and, her eye peeping 
through at me, she says. “What do you want?” 

“I am Sister Cecilia,” I say, “of the Daughters of the Most 
Holy Saviour. The same as you.” 

She looks me over from bottom to top like a thing, then 
snaps the peephole shut, and I think, “Holy Saviour, they 
won’t let me in even here.” And 1 tell myself, “I will stay 
even if Saint Joseph hijnself comes to the door and tells me to 
get out.” 

Then, through the door, I can hear the Sister talking to 
Mother Superior, over a phone, I think, since I cannot hear 
Mother Superior’s answer. 

“There is a sort of ladj out here in civilian clothes,” that 
sister says. “She claims she is a sister. I woncFer if she isn’t 
a little out df her mind. She is wearing trousers.” 

For I had put them on again because of the cold in the 
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mountains. Then Mother Superior herself comes to the 
door. 

She looks at me and I at her — and suddenly we recognize 
ea^ other, for slie had once visited our ccyivent in Brati- 
slava, and 1 had sung a German song for her, and she had 
been happy to hear someone in Bratislava speaking German. 
I had surig'for her the song called '^Himmlische Auen (Heavenly 
Fields),” which goes, “As you count the stars in the sky, as 
many time;s let Your name be holy, Jesus ... as many drops 
as arc in the endless ocean, let Your name be holy, Jesus . . . 
as many flowers as are in all the fields, that many times let 
Your name be holy, Jesus . . 

And now Mother Superior smiles widely and opens the 
door and says, “Welcome, Sister. Come into the Himmlisebe 
duen.” 

Now as I walk into the convent, all the sisters come 
running down the corridor, gathering around me and 
chattering and looking at my trousers and feeling them be- 
tween their fingers. They all follow me into Mother 
Superior’s office, where she tells me to sit down. But I 
stand there, and the first thing 1 say is: “Mother Superior, 
may 1 have a religious habit?” 

All the sisters tumbli* out of the office and then run back 
bringing me cJbthes like a recruit. All the parts and sizes of 
the habit, which they spread out all over Mother Superior’s 
office. Some of it is too small ancl some too big, but I pick 
some that look approximately right. 

Then, over my trousers, I put on the dress and hook the 
six hooks. 

Then I put on niy rosaiy and Cross which I get out from 
my bag. 
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Then the cloak, and hook the seven hooks. 

Then the forehead cover and tie it at the back. 

Then the bonnet and tie it. 

Ct 

Then I hook.,on the collar. 

Then I put on the veil. 

There arc no mirrors in convents, so I cannot see it. Then 
they take me down the hall towards a room for me, and we 
walk through the dining-room. And suddenly I stop, for I 
think I sec someone 1 know. 

Then it comes over me that I am looking in a cupboard 
for dishes that has a glass door which is all polished and 
gleaming. And I realize it is me I see, Cecilia, Sister Cecilia, 
and I stop and I look and I look though you are not supposed 
to look, forgive me Saint Joseph. 

I looked like myself. 
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